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Foreword 

Here  is  the  story  of  a small  community. 

The  first  half  of  the  story  is  devoted  to  telling  about  the  people 
and  what  became  of  them.  The  last  half  tells  of  their  customs, 
traditions,  occupation,  school  and  church.  This  could  perhaps 
have  been  the  story  of  any  community,  but  that  they  succeeded, 
is  believed  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  fact  as  the  Psalmist 
puts  it:  “. . . Until  I went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  then  understood 
I.”  Psalms  73:17. 

The  story  brings  out  the  facts  about  the  “ups  and  downs” 
through  which  a community  (and  individual)  may  have  to  pass. 
Above  all,  it  is  hoped  that  the  story  may  aid  some  folks  to  more 
fully  understand  the  hardship  our  forefathers  experienced  in  blazing 
the  trail  for  us. 

Appreciation  is  hereby  expressed  to  the  many  friends  who 
were  willing  and  ready  to  supply  the  information  needed  on  every 
hand,  and  especially  to  Andrew  Schmidt,  Dalmeny,  Sask.,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Schmidt,  Elkton,  South  Dakota.  The  latter  for  per- 
mission to  use  material  from  the  Schmidt  Family  Record  published 
by  him.  Also  to  be  mentioned  is  Mennonite  Life,  North  Newton, 
Kansas  for  permission  to  use  certain  cuts. 


— J.A.B. 
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The  following  story  concerns  a group  of  Mennonite  families  of  Dutch- 
German  extraction,  who  in  1874-5  came  from  Russian-Poland  mainly,  and 
settled  around  LORETTA,  south  of  AVON,  SOUTH  DAKOTA  (then 
Dakota  Territory). 


The  First  75  Years 

of  the 

Settlement  at  Loretta,  South  of  Avon,  South  Dakota 

Having  been  born  in  the  “gay  nineties,” — (although  I did  not 
see  anything  gay  about  it)  about  seventeen  years  after  my  parents 
came  to  AMERICA,  what  could  I be  expected  to  know  about 
the  FIRST  75  YEARS  of  this  community!  Besides  what  I have 
seen  and  experienced,  I would  only  know  what  I have  been  told 
and  what  I have  found  published  in  periodicals  and  otherwise. 
(It  might  be  mostly  otherwise.)  To  be  sure,  in  writing  a story 
under  such  circumstances,  one  must  expect  that  there  could  be 
many  other  incidents  that  could  have  had  a place  in  the  history 
of  this  community. 

All  this  time  there  have  been  many  that  have  expressed 
interest  and  concern  about  putting  into  writing  the  history  of  this 
community  but  no  one  could  be  induced  to  actually  do  it.  All  knew 
that  to  preserve  the  story  of  the  pioneering  of  our  forefathers  would 
be  interesting  and  of  value  to  our  posterity  in  helping  them  to 
understand  what  hardships  our  predecessors  had  to  go  through. 

The  beginning  of  this  story  is  being  written  during  the  last 
weeks  of  1949 — 75  years  after  our  parents  landed  here.  Late  in 
the  fall  of  1924, — 50  years  after  our  community  was  started,  we 
observed  the  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  of  that  occasion.  I was 
asked  to  render  the  historical  part  at  that  time.  In  order  to  do  it 
I had  to  get  busy  making  inquiries.  And  in  doing  so  I found  a 
wealth  of  material  hidden  in  the  background  of  our  history.  This 
was  probably  one  of  the  incentives  that  caused  me  to  become 
interested  to  a greater  degree  in  our  history.  I still  preserve  the 
manuscript  which  I read  at  that  time.  A few  years  later  some 
friends  urged  me  to  write  something  in  a more  comprehensive 
manner.  In  this  the  late  Rev.  Henry  P.  Unruh  was  rather  insistive. 
Had  he  not  continually  encouraged  me,  I would  no  doubt  have 
forgotten  all  about  it,  for  I had  never  found  it  hard  to  keep  busy 
at  something  or  other.  My  first  step  was  to  collect  notes  from  all 
available  sources.  May  parents  were  still  living.  They  had  lived 
through  it  all  in  their  younger  years  and  they  had  a keen  memory 
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which  I greatly  appreciated  and  they  assisted  me  greatly.  I also 
had  several  other  elderly  relatives  that  remembered  more  about 
matters  in  the  old  world  and  I absorbed  all  I possibly  could. 
On  Decoration  Day,  1929  I had  my  manuscript  completed.  The 
Avon  Clarion,  a weekly  paper  published  the  manuscript  in  install- 
ments starting  May  30,  1929,  inserting  a part  each  week  until 
February,  1930.  I have  carefully  preserved  all  these  clippings  and 
have  pasted  them  in  a scrapbook.  This  collection  of  material 
came  in  very  handy  in  compiling  my  present  writings  even  if  it 
was  written  20  years  ago.  Other  sources  of  information  are 
mentioned  as  use  is  made  of  such  material. 

In  the  fall  of  1944  we  observed  our  70th  anniversary.  At  this 
time  Rev.  H.  U.  Schmidt  of  Meno,  Okla.,  and  Rev.  David  A.  Schultz 
who  had  retired  from  service  and  who  was  at  this  time  staying 
with  his  children  in  Saginaw,  Michigan,  were  our  guest  speakers. 
Both  of  these  brethren  were  called  into  the  ministry  in  our  church 
as  will  be  related  more  in  detail  later  on  in  this  story.  Rev.  Schmidt 
is  a grandson  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  P.  Schmidt  who  was  the  leader 
of  our  group  at  the  time  they  arrived  here  from  Russia.  Recently 
Rev.  H.  U.  Schmidt  resigned  as  leader  of  a large  congregation 
in  Meno,  Oklahoma  where  he  now  resides  after  retirement. 

It  was  at  this  time  in  1944  and  at  this  occasion,  that  Rev. 
Schultz  wrote  an  extended  report  in  the  German  language  on 
the  outstanding  events  of  this  community.  In  order  to  preserve 
this  manuscript  it  w 11  probably  be  sent  to  Bethel  College  to  be 
placed  in  the  archives  of  old  Mennonite  historical  materials,  indexed 
for  information  in  time  to  come.  In  presenting  this  paper  Rev. 
Schultz  also  expressed  the  hope  that  some  day  a more  extensive 
history  of  our  church  and  community  might  appear  in  print. 

Five  years  later,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1949,  the 

75th  ANNIVERSARY 

of  our  community  was  observed  in  our  church.  At  this  time  a 
series  of  Bible  meeetings  were  in  progress  in  our  church  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Harold  Burkholder  of  Grace  Bible  Institute 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Henry  C.  Ewert  presented  a ten  minute 
historical  sketch.  However  in  so  short  a time  only  the  cardinal 
points  could  be  presented  briefly.  Parts  of  this  program  were 
recorded  on  records  and  will  be  preserved  in  that  manner  for 
future  reference.  These  recordings  include  remarks  by  a few  of 
the  pioneers  who  were  born  in  the  old  country  and  came  here  as 
children.  This  included  Mrs.  H.  P.  Unruh,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Becker,  B. 
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A.  Unruh  and  perhaps  some  others.  Many  of  us  in  the  home 
community  here  felt  that  our  church  should  have  made  a more 
prominent  event  of  this  75th  anniversary,  as  did  other  communities 
Some  communities  had  a three-day  observation  and  others  even  un- 
veiled a monument  to  honor  the  occasion.  I too,  keenly  felt  that  we 
had  not  done  justice  to  this  special  occasion.  Especially  so  when  one 
stops  to  think  of  the  many  “wanderings”  our  forefathers  had  gone 
through  before  coming  to  America.  HERE  THEY  HAD  BEEN 
PERMITTED  TO  REMAIN  UNDISTURBED  FOR  75  YEARS  ON 
THE  VERY  SPOT  THEY  SELECTED  FOR  THEIR  HOME! 
THANKS  TO  OUR  MAKER!  We  do  not  appreciate  it  as  we 
should.  We  will  console  ourselves  now  by  trying  to  make  our- 
selves think  that  THE  COMMUNITY  AND  ITS  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS will  have  to  be  the  MONUMENT!  Coming  to  America 
was  not  planned  over  night.  Thorough  preparations  had  to  be 
made.  When  this  emmigration  was  undertaken  it  actually  seems 
to  me  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  so  successfully  had  they 
not  had  implicit  FAITH  IN  GOD!  “Ye  have  not  passed  this  way 
heretofore — Sanctify  yourselves!”  God  did  bless  the  undertaking 
wonderfully  The  time  had  arrived  when  our  people  felt  that 
trusting  the  MOST  HIGH  meant  taking  agressive  action.  We  do 
not  claim  that  this  community  has  done  so  much  better  than 
other  communities,  but  we  do  mean  to  say  that  this  community 
has  been  recognized  as  having  made  an  attempt  to  be  faithful  in 
cominued  activities.  In  an  article  on  “Mennonites  of  South  Dakota,” 
written  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Unruh  of  Freeman,  S.  D.,  published  in  the 
July,  1950  issue  of  MENNONITE  LIFE  published  at  North  Newton, 
Kansas,  we  quote  the  following: 

“The  Avon  Settlement  in  Bon  Homme  County,  some  sixty 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  Freeman,  traces  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Mennonite  movement  into  Dakota  Terri- 
tory.” 

Before  going  into  the  real  part  of  the  story  of  telling  our 
history  you  will  here  find  the  list  of  names  of  the  people  who  were 
born  on  foreign  soil  AND  WHO  WERE  STILL  LIVING  AT  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  OUR  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 
in  the  fall  of  1949: 

1.  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Unruh,  Avon,  S.  D. 

2.  Mrs.  John  B.  Becker,  Avon,  S.  D. 

3.  Benjamin  A.  Unruh,  Avon,  S.  D. 

4.  Henry  J.  Boese,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  (died  March,  1950) 

5.  Benjamin  J.  Boese,  Enid,  Okia. 
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6.  Fred  J.  Boese,  Fairview,  Okla. 

7.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Boese)  J.  H.  Buller,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

8.  Mrs.  Maria  (Boese)  P.  T.  Unruh,  Columbus,  Nebr. 

9.  Isaac  J.  Boese,  Yarrow,  B.  C. 

10.  Ben  H.  Boese,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

11.  John  J.  Schmidt,  Upland,  Calif. 

12.  Fred  A.  Buller,  Springfield,  S.  D. 

13.  Abram  A.  Buller,  Glendive,  Mont. 

14.  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  (Schmidt)  Baughman,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

15.  Gerhard  G.  Schmidt,  Marion,  S.  D. 

16.  Jake  G.  Schmidt,  White  River,  S.  D. 

17.  Mrs.  Eva  (Unruh)  Corn.  B.  Schmidt,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

18.  Fred  Lidtke,  Dalmeny,  Sask. 

19.  Peter  C.  D.  Unruh,  Waldheim,  Sask. 

20.  Corn.  C.  D.  Unruh,  Waldheim,  Sask. 

21.  David  C.  D.  Unruh,  Hague,  Sask. 

22.  John  C.  D.  Unruh,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

23.  Kathryn  (Schmidt)  Tiahrt,  Marion,  S.  D. 

24.  Mrs.  Lena  Teske  (D.P.)  Schmidt,  Yarrow,  B.  C. 

Although  some  of  the  foregoing  were  quite  young  when  they 
arrived  here  in  1874,  they  now  belong  to  the  old  folks  of  the 
present  time.  All  of  them  are  thankful  to  be  able  to  say  WE 
HAVE  BEEN  IN  AMERICA  75  YEARS!  (or  as  many  years  as  the 
case  may  be  as  some  of  the  above  group  came  here  later  and 
have  therefore  not  been  here  75  years.) 

The  following  people  who  were  born  in  the  old  country  died 
SINCE  WE  HAD  OUR  70th  JUBILEE:  Rev.  H.  P.  Unruh,  Rev.  D.  A. 
Schultz,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Dirks,  Henry  H.  Dirks,  Anna  Ratzlaff, 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Nickle,  Henry  H.  Koehn,  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Koehn,  Frank 
R.  Schmidt,  Isaac  J.  Schmidt,  Herman  P.  Schmidt,  John  H.  Schultz 
and  perhaps  others. 

Perhaps  a little  clarification  as  to  location  of  this  Loretta 
community  might  be  in  place.  In  case  you  have  not  lived  here  or 
in  case  your  parents  did  not  live  here  you  might  be  somewhat 
puzzled  as  to  how  you  can  find  your  way  to  get  here.  If  you  land 
at  Avon,  S.  D.  and  leave  Avon  on  Highway  No.  50  going  out  of 
town  to  the  east,  you  will  turn  south  on  the  first  country  cross 
road  you  get  to  and  by  going  south  a half  mile  you  will  be  at 
the  electric  substation.  Then  if  you  drive  about  five  miles  south, 
from  which  point  you  continue  to  ten  miles  due  south,  you  will 
have  passed  just  a bit  to  the  east  of  the  heart  of  our  settlement. 
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The  church  is  located  seven  miles  south  and  one  mile  west  of 
the  electric  substation  which  is  located  about  a half  mile  south 
and  east  from  Avon. 


We  have  tried  to  ascertain  why  this  settlement  was  called  the 
Loretta  settlement.  It  was  because  the  country  post  office  had 
that  name.  This  was  located  on  the  NE*4  Sec.  5-93-61.  Being 
about  six  and  one-half  miles  due  south  of  Avon  and  a mile  west. 
Just  why  this  post  office  was  called  LORETTA  is  unknown.  All 
I could  find  out  was  that  some  Indian  had  a very  pretty  sweetheart 
by  that  name.  Before  Mr.  Philip  Pfaltzgraff  operated  a store  here, 
there  was  a little  country  store  a mile  east  from  Loretta  which 
was  operated  by  John  Moser,  the  postmaster  there. 
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Rev.  Schultz  in  his  manuscript  states  that  the  following  families, 
Rev.  Benjamin  P.  Schmidt,  Rev.  Cornelius  Ewert,  the  Henry  B. 
Boese  family,  the  Fred  B.  Dirks  family,  and  the  Henry  T.  Schultz 
family  were  the  first  families  to  locate  on  homesteads  here  in 
our  settlement  in  the  fall  of  1874.  They  had  a severe  winter  but 
survived.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  families  remained  over 
winter  in  Yankton  and  joined  the  community  the  following  spring. 
More  details  along  this  line  will  be  given  under  a different  heading, 
but  THIS  WAS  THE  BEGINNING!  Thus  the  “STAGE”  of  our 
settlement  had  been  “SET”! 

Approximately  21  families  settled  here  who  came  from  the 
village  of  “HEINRICHSDORF  or  thereabouts,  however  there  were 
a number  of  other  families  who  came  from  the  same  village  at 
the  same  time,  such  as  the  Ben  Teske,  Christian  Teske,  Abram 
Ratzlaff,  Henry  Nachtigall  and  perhaps  others  who  came  as  far 
as  Yankton,  S.  D.,  but  settled  near  Marion,  S.  D.  These  later  often 
visited  their  relatives  here.  A number  of  other  families  arrived 
some  years  later  as  will  be  mentioned  as  the  story  unfolds  itself. 

Most  all  of  the  first  group  are  said  to  have  taken  out  their 
first  citizenship  papers  the  first  fall  as  they  arrived  in  1874.  In 
1889,  when  South  Dakota  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a State, 
some  of  our  people  became  citizens  through  it.  It  could  be  of 
interest  here  to  mention  that  some  of  the  folks  who  settled  here 


Rev.  Benjamin  P.  Schmidt 


Eldest  of  the  church  leaders  at  the  time  the  Loretta  settlement  was  started. 


were  from  such  villages  as  Karolswalde,  Lindental,  Michalin  and 
perhaps  other  places.  More  of  this  will  be  mentioned  as  we  come 
in  contact  with  the  particular  names.  Of  outstanding  interest  is 
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the  fact  that  the  presiding  Bishop  at  the  village  of  Heinrichsdorf 
was  Bishop  Tobias  A.  Unruh  who  resided  in  the  village  of  Karols- 
walde.  He  was  the  superintending  Bishop  of  a group  of  eight 
or  ten  churches  in  various  villages.  More  along  this  line  may  be 
forthcoming  under  the  heading  of  church  life  and  other  references. 
Rev.  Benjamin  P.  Schmidt  was  their  local  minister. 

Before  we  launch  into  the  main  story  we  would  like  to  list 
the  names  of  all  those  who  were  born  in  the  old  country  and 
came  here  in  1874-75  and  later.  The  greater  part  of  these  were 
copied  from  a list  that  Rev.  Schultz  had  prepared.  However,  he 
only  listed  the  head  of  the  family  and  stated  the  number  of 
members  of  each  family.  After  a close  research  we  have  listed 
others  and  added  the  names  of  the  members  of  each  family. 
As  we  proceeded  in  collecting  this  material  we  discovered 
that  this  list  of  names  was  an  ever-growing  one  until  it  reached 
more  than  170  in  number.  Sometimes  it  is  good  that  we  do  not 
know  all  the  details  because  it  would  discourage  us  as  we  would 
then  realize  that  an  undertaking  like  this  is  far  reaching  in  its 
scope. 

First  you  will  find  here  the  names  and  each  one  being  preceded 
by  a number.  This  number  will  identify  the  same  individual  a 
bit  later  when  we  proceed  to  list  them  again  and  give  additional 
information  about  other  members  that  were  born  in  this  country. 
We  have  added  fragments  of  facts  to  any  name  or  family  where 
we  could  or  had  such  information.  A dash  ( — ) between  two  names 
indicates  that  they  were  a married  couple  and  head  of  a family. 
Those  who  arrived  later  are  listed  last. 
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THE  REGISTER 


1.  Mrs.  George  Beier  (Nee  Marie  Nachtigall) 

2.  Cornelius  Beier 

3.  Abraham  Beier 

4.  Elisabeth  Beier  (Also  Anna  but  could  not  be  identified) 

5.  & 6.  John  Beier — his  wife  is  said  to  have  been  a Penner. 
7.  & 8.  Jacob  B.  Boese — Maria  Buller 

9.  & 10.  Elizabeth  J.  Boese — John  H.  Buller 

11.  Henry  J.  Boese 

12.  Helena  J.  Boese  ( — Mrs.  Abr.  T.  Schultz) 

13.  Benjamin  J.  Boese 

14.  Fred  J.  Boese 

15.  Nellie  J.  Boese 

16.  & 17.  Heinrich  B.  Boese — Katharina  B.  Schmidt 

18.  Sarah  H.  Boese — 18A  Peter  T.  Unruh 

19.  Ben  H.  Boese — Mary  H.  Dirks  (under  128) 

20.  Maria  Boese  (in  2nd  marriage  to  Peter  T.  Unruh  18A) 

21.  Eva  Boese,  died  here  not  long  after  settling 

22.  & 23.  John  B.  Boese — Aganeta  Schultz  (Nachtigall) 

24.  Lena  Nachtigall — Henry  Lehman 

25.  Anna  Nachtigall — Corn.  J.  Schmidt  (91) 

26.  Caroline  Boese — Abram  Nachtigall 

27.  Isaac  J.  Boese — Aganeta  C.  Unruh  (145) 

28.  Widow  Benjamin  G.  Boese  (Nee  Schmidt) 

29.  & 30.  Martin  B.  Boese — Katharina  Schultz 

31.  Eva  Boese — Tobias  J.  Schmidt  (92) 

32.  Elizabeth  Boese — Rev.  Tobias  H.  Ratzlaff  (56) 

33.  Katherina  Boese — Gerhard  Nickel 

34.  & 35.  Abraham  B.  Boese — Helena  H.  Buller 
36.  & 37.  Fredrick  B.  Dirks — Helena  Boese 

38.  & 39.  Susie  Dirks — Henry  H.  Koehn 

40.  Mary  Dirks — Frank  R.  Schmidt  (69) 

41.  & 42.  ***Rev.  Cornelius  H.  Ewert — Maria  B.  Schmidt 

43.  Johann  Ewert  (died  1874) 

44.  ***David  Ewert  (died  1891) 

45.  Eva  Ewert — Rev.  David  A.  Schultz  (100) 

46.  & 47.  Benjamin  S.  Schmidt — Eva  Unruh  (daughter  of  49) 

48.  & 48B.  Cornelius  Schmidt — Eva  B.  Unruh 

49.  & 50.  Cornelius  Unruh — Susanna  A.  Schmidt 

51.  & 51B.  Andrew  H.  Schmidt — Eva  Eck 

52.  & 53.  Henry  Sab.  Schmidt — Wilhelmina  Schoeter 
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54.  Widow  Maria  Ratzlaff  (mother  of  55) 

55.  & 56.  ***Tobias  H.  Ratzlaff- — Helena  Nachtigall 

57.  David  T.  Ratzlaff — Susanna  B.  Dirks  (130) 

58.  Abraham  Ratzlaff 

59.  Anna  Ratzlaff 

60.  John  Ratzlaff 

61.  & 62.  ***Benjamin  P.  Schmidt — Sarah  Dirks  (aunt  to  36) 

63.  Anna  Schmidt — Henry  A.  Unruh  (124) 

64.  & 65.  Nellie  Schmidt — Charles  H.  Dirks 
66.  & 67.  Margaret  Schmidt — Henry  H.  Dirks 

68.  Isaac  B.  Schmidt — Aganeta  Unruh  (118) 

69.  Frank  R.  Schmidt — Mary  Dirks  (40) 

70.  Tobias  Schmidt 

71.  & 72.  John  J.  Schmidt — Elsie  Schultz 

73.  Isaac  J.  Schmidt — Anna  Unruh  (144) 

74.  Klaas  J.  Schmidt— Anna  Unruh  (126) 

75.  Maria  Schmidt — Peter  Aaron  Dick 

76.  Grandma  Mrs.  David  Schultz  (mother  of  72) 

77.  & 78 — Peter  A.  Schmidt — Lena  Unruh 

79.  David  P.  Schmidt — Lena  Teske 

80.  William  P.  Schmidt — Eva  Richert 

81.  & 81A — Herman  P.  Schmidt- — Elizabet  Fast 

82.  & 83.  David  A.  Schmidt — Lena  Teske 

84.  & 84 A.  Anna  Schmidt — Abram  Williams 

85.  & 85A.  Hanna  Schmidt — William  Lidtke 

86.  & 86A.  Henry  Schmidt — Lena  Unruh 

87.  Andrew  Schmidt — Anna  Graber 

88.  Tobias  Schmidt — Lena  Unruh  (86A) 

89.  Peter  Schmidt — Flora  Smith 

90.  Lena  Schmidt— Knels  Wedel 

91.  Cornelius  Schmidt — Anna  Nachtigall  (26) 

92.  — Tobias  Schmidt — Eva  Boese  (31) 

93.  Henry  Schmidt 

94.  Katharina  Schmidt — Jacob  Tiahrt 

95.  Anna  Schmidt — Peter  Tiahrt 

96.  Agnes  Schmidt — Peter  Jantz 

97.  & 98.  Abraham  T.  Schultz — Anna  Unruh 

99.  Nettie  Schultz 

100.  ***David  A.  Schultz — Eva  Ewert  (45) 

101.  Elizabeth  Schultz — Fred  H.  Buller 

102.  Widow  Elizabeth  (Schmidt)  Schultz 

103.  & 104.  Tobias  T.  Schultz — Katie  Buller 
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105.  & 106.  Henry  T.  Schultz — Anna  Foth 

107.  John  H.  Schultz — Lena  F.  Buller 

108.  Abraham  H.  Schultz — Elizabeth  C.  D.  Unruh  (143) 

109.  & 110.  ***Helena  Schultz — Rev.  Henry  P.  Unruh 

111.  Tobias  Schultz  (died  10-13-1874) 

112.  & 113.  Cornelius  H.  Unruh— Maria  Schmidt  (Widow  F.  Ewert) 
114.  & 115.  Anna  Ewert — John  B.  Becker 

116.  *** Henry  C.  Unruh— Tina  Hamm 

117.  Widow  Grandma  Johann  Schmidt  (mother  of  119) 

118.  Aganeta  Unruh — Isaac  B.  Schmidt  (68) 

119.  & 120.  Jacob  J.  Schmidt — Aganeta  Foth 

121.  John  J.  Schmidt — Maria  Unruh 

122.  & 123.  Abraham  Unruh — Maria  Block 

124.  Henry  A.  Unruh — Anna  Schmidt  (63) 

125.  Benjamin  A.  Unruh — Elizabeth  H.  Dirks 

126.  Anna  Unruh — Klaas  J.  Schmidt  (74) 

127.  Lena  Unruh — Henry  Kurtz 

128.  & 129.  Henry  B.  Dirks — Elizabeth  Jantz 

130.  Susanna  Dirks — David  Ratzlaff  (57) 

131.  Tobias  Becker- — 132  Susanna  (Henry)  Foth 
(132- A)  Grandmother  Foth 

133.  Lena  Becker — Theodore  Giedd 

134.  Katharina  Becker — Fred  Ritter 

135.  Anna  Becker — . . . Buchholz 

136.  & 137.  David  T.  Schultz — Sarah  Wiens 

138.  David  D.  Schultz — Sarah  Flamming 

139.  Elizabeth  Schultz — David  Becker 

140.  Abraham  D.  Schultz — 

141.  & 142.  Cornelius  D.  Unruh — Helena  H.  Unruh 

143.  Elizabeth  Unruh — Abraham  H.  Schultz  (108) 

144.  Anna  Unruh — Isaac  J.  Schmidt  (73) 

145.  Aganeta  Unruh — Isaac  J.  Boese  (27) 

146.  John  C.  D.  Unruh — Eva  Schultz  Pankratz 

147.  Peter  C.  D.  Unruh — Justina  Heppner 

148.  David  C.  D.  Unruh- — Lena  P.  Becker 

149.  Cornelius  C.  D.  Unruh — Susie  B.  Unruh 

150.  Widow  Grandma  Anna  (Jantz)  Unruh  (mother  of  141) 

151.  & 152.  Benjamin  H.  Dirks — Elizabeth  T.  Unruh 

152.  & 154.  Gerhard  B.  Schmidt — Aganeta  Wiens 

155.  Gerhard  G.  Schmidt — Emma  Kaufman 

156.  Sarah  G.  Schmidt — George  Baughman 

157.  Cornelius  Schmidt — Alice 
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158.  Jake  G.  Schmidt — Irene  Nelson 

159.  Anna  Wiens — Benjamin  H.  Buller 

160.  Fred  Ludtke — Susie  B.  Schmidt 

161.  Fred  A.  Buller — Lizzie  Boese 

162.  & 163.  Andrew  H.  Buller — Aganeta  Unruh 

164.  Abram  A.  Buller — Eva  Schmidt 

165.  Andrew  B.  Becker — Kathryn  Schultz 

166.  Peter  Unruh  (same  as  18A) 

167.  Eva  B.  Unruh  (same  as  48B) 

168.  Peter  Foth — Anna  Schmidt 

169.  Eva  Eck  (same  as  51B) 

170.  Abram  Williams  (same  as  84A) 

172.  William  Lidtke  (same  as  85A) 

173.  Lena  Unruh  (same  as  86A) 

174.  Grandmother  Foth  (same  as  132A) 
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Where  Did  They  Go  From  Here? 

Now  follows  a story  that  tells  why  this  settlement  did  not 
grow  much  in  population.  The  reason  is  that  many  left  for  other 
locations.  Had  the  foregoing  list  of  people  been  well-to-do,  they 
might  have  purchased  land  and  homes  right  here,  but  that  was  not 
the  case.  The  next  best  thing  they  could  think  of  was  to  look  for 
other  frontiers.  In  a chapter  under  the  caption  of  OTHER 
FRONTIERS  SOUGHT  we  aim  to  condense  some  thoughts  along 
this  line  but  fragments  of  the  same  history  will  here  be  given  as 
we  briefly  mention  each  name  and  family.  NOW,  THEREFORE,  if 
one  desires  to  follow  any  person  in  particular,  for  example  No.  27, 
then  you  will  find  a few  details  as  you  turn  to  it  in  the  material 
that  follows  here. 

If  you  find  three  stars  (***)  preceding  a name,  it  indicates  that 
one  or  both  of  the  names  that  follow  are  in  the  ministry  or 
missionary  work.  If  you  find  two  stars  (**)  it  will  indicate  that 
one  of  the  parties  is  a doctor  or  trained  nurse.  Where  the  letter 
“L”  follows  three  stars  (***L)  it  indicates  that  one  or  both  were 
born  in  the  Loretta  settlement. 

While  in  some  instances  names  and  addresses  could  not  be 
obtained,  we  have  given  what  information  was  at  hand.  In 
addition  to  mentioning  those  who  came  here  who  were  born  on 
foreign  soil  we  will  also  include  those  who  came  here  from  other 
points  not  in  foreign  lands,  who  lived  here  for  a while  and  then 
moved  elsewhere. 

Here  now  follow  the  individual  names  of  all  who  appear 

in  the  Register,  in  the  same  rotation  as  they  appear  there: 

1.  Mrs.  George  Beier  being  a Maria  Naehtigall  reported  to  have  been 
related  to  the  Nachtigals  around  Marion  — also  related  to  Mrs.  T. 
Ratzlaff,  first  marriage.  Reports  have  it  that  she  with  her  daughter 
Elizabeth  went  to  Ft.  Randall,  S.  D. 

2.  Cornelius  Beier,  son  of  above.  Lived  southward  from  the  community 
toward  the  river  in  the  hills.  Was  married  to  a lady  by  name  of 
Fishbeck.  Rumblings  have  it  that  this  man  had  nomadic  tendencies  but 
did  not  care  to  be  accompanied  by  friends.  He  left  for  Canada  where 
his  wife  died.  Came  back  later  and  soon  left  for  Henderson,  Nebr.  where 
he  was  again  married,  to  a Ratzlaff.  They  went  to  Idaho  where  he 
died.  She  came  back  to  Henderson  where  she  now  resides  and  her 
children  also  live  in  that  locality.  (A  second  Corn.  Beier  believed  to 
have  been  a cousin  to  No.  2 often  visited  here.) 

3.  Abraham  Beier  soon  left  to  live  in  the  Marion  neighborhood. 
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4.  Elizabeth  Beier,  daughter  of  No.  1,  went  to  Ft.  Randall. 

5.  & 6.  John  Beier.  Details  as  to  who  his  wife  was  are  lacking.  Are  said 
to  have  had  a daughter  “Gatta”  married  to  a Henry  Giedd.  Their 
children  lived  south  and  west  of  Avon  in  Charles  Mix  County.  Are 
also  said  to  have  had  a son,  Peter,  who  lived  in  the  west-river  country 
with  his  family.  Said  to  have  died  in  the  thirties.  Had  children  and 
said  to  have  been  destitute. 

7.  & 8.  Jacob  B.  Boese — Maria  Buller.  Jacob  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ben- 
jamin G.  Boese  and  Maria  A.  Schmidt.  Uncle  Jacob  was  of  short 
stature  and  was  of  a witty  disposition  and  judging  from  reports  still 
circulating  one  can  judge  that  he  was  a good  “mixer.”  To  put  it  in  a 
few  words  one  would  say  that  when  he  was  around  then  there  never 
was  a dull  moment.  In  the  early  1900’s  he  and  his  family  moved  to 
Oklahoma.  He  lived  to  a ripe  old  age.  His  wife  was  a saint.  Many 
of  us  in  this  community  owe  her  thanks  for  the  first  kind  treatment 
we  received  in  this  world.  She  spent  her  last  days  at  Meno,  Oklahoma 
where  a stone  marks  her  grave.  This  cemetery  is  known  far  and  wide 
for  the  many,  many  cedars  that  have  been  planted  there. 

9.  & 10.  Elizabeth  Boese — John  H.  Buller.  The  latter  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Karolswalde.  Lived  in  Tyndall  for  a while.  Later  he  lived 
on  Choteau  Creek  and  in  other  places  in  the  community.  Also  went 
to  Okla.  with  No.  7 where  they  lived  for  a while — then  homesteaded 
at  Vona,  Colo.  Spent  their  last  years  in  Puefro,  Colo.,  where  she  is 
still  living  with  her  one  son  Lee. 

(a)  Lee  Buller — Linnie  Eldred.  His  full  name  was  Arthur  Lee  Buller. 
Was  born  in  this  community.  In  late  years  he  is  teaching  welding 
at  the  State  School  at  Pueblo,  Colo.  Had  two  children,  Alice  E. 
Buller  and  Norman  Buller.  Both  married. 

11.  Henry  J.  Boese — Nettie  C.  Unruh.  Farmed  here  in  the  community  for 
many  years  then  also  homesteaded  at  Vona,  Colo.  Came  back  with  his 
family  and  again  farmed  in  this  community.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife  he  later  moved  to  Sioux  Falls  where  also  lived  a number  of  his 
children.  Children  as  follows: 

(a)  Edward  Boese — Ruth  Messner,  Sioux  Falls.  One  son,  Wayne. 

(b)  Martha  Boese — Jacob  C.  Graber,  Sioux  Falls.  Children  Janice 
and  Dennis 

(c)  Amanda  Boese — John  A.  Schultz,  Avon,  S.  D.  Two  children, 
Marcene  and  Loren  (twins).  Big  scale  farmer. 

(d)  Alice  Boese,  Arlington,  Va.  Stenographer  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

(e)  Levi  Boese — Jean  Mary  Kenyon,  Sioux  Falls.  Children  Sharon, 
James,  Curtis  and  Patricia. 

(f)  Arthur  Boese — Ruth  E.  Drew,  Valley  Springs,  S.  D.  Is  bell-hop 
in  Sioux  Falls. 

12.  Helena  Boese — Abraham  T.  Schultz  (his  second  marriage).  She  was 
daughter  of  No.  7.  He  was  the  biggest  farm  operator  here.  (See  97) 
Children  in  this  marriage  were 

(a)  Tobias  Schultz,  Avon,  S.  D.  Working  for  Bro.  John. 

(b)  Fred  A.  Schultz — Ruth  Lidtke,  Howard,  S.  D.  Farmer.  Children 
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Elmer,  Delores,  Raymond  and  Dennis. 

(c)  Simon  Schultz,  lives  with  John  his  brother. 

(d)  Susie  Schultz— A.  W.  Jones,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Abr.  Schultz  passed  away  in  1900. 

13.  Benjamin  J.  Boese — Susie  Schartner.  She  was  from  Marion  community. 
Lived  on  various  places  in  this  community  and  in  1901  built  a home 
almost  a mile  west  of  the  school  house.  Then  a few  years  later  they 
also  moved  to  Oklahoma.  He  was  able  to  lead  the  singing  in  meetings 
and  was  active  and  a willing  worker  in  every  way.  Children: 

(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 

(e) 

14.  Fred 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

15.  Nellie  J.  Boese.  Died  as  a young  lady  of  Typhoid  Fever  while  caring 
for  her  sister  while  she  had  the  same  malady. 

Other  children  of  No.  7 & 8 were: 

(1)  Kathryn  Boese — Henry  U.  Schmidt,  see  (a)  under  68 

(2)  Peter  J.  Boese — Eva  Schartner,  Fairview,  Okla. 

(a)  Tillman  Boese — Lucy  McBroom,  Fairview,  Okla. 

(b)  ***Levi  Boese — Margaret  McBroom,  Enid,  Okla. 

(c)  Elizabeth  Boese,  deceased 

(d)  Carl  Boese — Geraldine  Dollar,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

(e)  Lillian  Boese,  deceased 

(f)  Thelma  Boese — Harry  Jensen,  North  Enid,  Okla. 

(g)  Elias  Boese — Mae  Baxter,  Fairview,  Okla. 

16.  & 17.  Heinrich  B.  Boese— Katharina  B.  Schmidt,  Springfield,  S.  D. 
The  latter  is  a daughter  of  61.  Was  one  of  the  five  families  who  spent 
winter  of  1874-1875  on  homestead  here.  Homesteaded  SW%  9-93-61 
and  this  quarter  of  land  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Isaac,  one  of  the  sons. 
Learned  the  trade  of  wagon  maker  in  the  old  country.  Children  as 
follows:  (18)  Sarah,  (19)  Ben,  (20)  Maria,  (21)  Eva,  (e)  Tina,  (f)  Joseph, 


Lena  Boese — Wm.  Jants,  children, 

(1)  Leon 

(2)  Verna 

(3)  Emmet 

(4)  Delma 

(5)  Harland 

Alvina  Boese — John  Johnson.  Second  marriage  to  John  Hoffman, 
Enid,  Okla. 

(1)  Ethel 

William  Boese — Amy  Penner,  Carrier,  Okla. 

(1)  Vernice 

(2)  Wanda 

(3)  Arthur 

(4)  Betty 

Esther  Boese — David  Buller,  Enid,  Okla. 

Joseph  Boese — Dorothy  Unruh,  Enid,  Okla. 

J.  Boese — Fannie  Schartner,  Enid,  Okla. 

Ellet  Boese 

Esther  Boese — Albert  Parret,  Enid,  Okla. 

***Stilwill  Boese — Lydia  Cox.  Second  marrage  to  Bertha  Wedel, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

Alice  Boese — Jonathan  Koehn,  Enid,  Okla. 
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(g)  Anna,  (h)  John,  (i)  Gerhard,  (j)  Isaac,  (k)  Andrew,  (1)  Solomon, 
(m)  Paul. 

18.  & 18A.  Sarah  H.  Boese — Peter  T.  Unruh.  The  latter  was  born  in  1865 
in  Karolswalde  and  came  to  Loretta  from  Marion,  S.  D.  He  qualified 
as  school  teacher.  Later  he  ventured  into  politics.  Was  also  real  estate 
dealer.  Held  county  office  and  was  mayor  and  postmaster  of  Tyndall. 
Later  he  lived  in  Columbus,  Nebr.  where  he  was  custodian  in  Loop 
River  development.  Children  were  (a)  Sarah — -John  Dowling,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  He  was  engaged  in  plumbing  business.  Children,  Frederick 
and  Kenneth. 

19.  Ben  H.  Boese — Mary  Dirks  (under  128).  Farmed  here  for  a number 
of  years.  Homesteaded  at  Vona,  Colo.  Mrs.  Boese  was  born  in  Penna. 
Came  to  S.  D.  with  her  parents  in  the  90’s.  Children  (a)  Edith,  (b) 
Arthur,  (c)  Roy. 

(a)  Edith  Boese — Fred  Swartz,  Stratton,  Colo.  Edith  was  stenographer 
and  worked  in  bank  in  Denver  for  a time.  Operate  hotel. 

(b)  Arthur  Boese — Lydia  Becker  (under  165)  Vona,  Colo.  Big  rancher 
and  raises  fancy  cattle.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  Farm 
Administration  in  his  State.  Children 

(1)  Elaine  Boese — Guy  Harrison,  Vona,  Colo. 

(2)  Pauline  Boese— Robert  Harrison,  Vona,  Colo. 

(3)  Charlotte  Boese 

(4)  Eldon  Boese 

(5)  Beverly  Boese 

(c)  ***L  - Rev.  Roy  Baese — Lucile  Amesden,  Denver,  Colo.  Connected 
with  Fuller  Evangelistic  Work,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Travels  and 
holds  meetings  extensively.  Children 

(1)  Carolyn  Baese 

(2)  Maewin  Baese 

20.  Maria  Boese — Peter  T.  Unruh  (same  as  in  18A).  His  second  marriage. 
Three  children  in  this  marriage,  (a)  Alex,  (b)  Jeff,  (c)  Evelyn. 

(a)  A.lex  Unruh — Florence  Sutton,  Columbus,  Nebr. 

(b)  Jeff  Unruh — Elizabeth  Harvey,  Aurora,  Nebr. 

(c)  Evelyn  Unruh — Arthur  Gerber,  Columbus,  Nebr. 

21.  Eva  Boese  died  in  early  years  here  at  Loretta. 

(e)  Tina  Boese- — John  Schmidt,  married  about  1896,  moved  to  North 
Dakota,  near  Denhoff.  Farmer.  Tina  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
first  white  child  born  in  our  settlement.  Children 

(1)  Adina  Schmidt — Paul  Gross.  Children:  Adelina,  James, 
Darwin  and  Ruby. 

(2)  Ferdinand  Schmidt — Susie  Gross.  Children:  Evelyn  and 
and  Robert. 

(f)  Joseph  H.  Boese,  Springfield,  S.  D.  Was  in  the  teaching  profession. 
Retired  at  present  and  lives  in  a cabin  on  the  SWV4  NWI4  16-93-61. 
Was  teacher  in  the  home  school  for  a number  of  years  and  is  still 
admired  by  many  of  those  who  were  his  pupils. 

(g)  Anna  Boese — Peter  Becker,  lived  here  for  a few  years,  then 
moved  to  Idaho,  near  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Becker  came  here  from 
Minnesota.  Following  children 

(1)  Linda  Becker — Dan  Schmidt,  Glendive,  Mont. 

(2)  Henry  Becker — Nellie  Buller,  Glendive,  Mont. 
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(3)  Peter  Becker — Gertrude  Schrader,  Salem,  Oregon 

(4)  Kathryn  Becker,  Henderson,  Nebr.  At  children’s  home. 

(5)  Agnes  Becker — Reedley,  Calif.  Works  at  old  folk’s  home. 

(6)  Esther  Becker,  Aberdeen  Idaho 

(7)  Eldon  Becker,  Aberdeen,  Idaho 

(h)  John  J.  Boese — Maria  Schultz,  Denver,  Colo.  Farmed  here  for 
a number  of  years  and  then  homesteaded  at  Vona,  Colo. 

(1)  ** Josephine  Boese — James  Gray,  Denver,  Colo. 

Is  a trained  nurse. 

(2)  Verna  Boese,  died  at  about  age  three. 

(3)  Clarence  Boese — Myrtle  Ballweg,  Denver,  Colo. 

(4)  Paul  Boese,  Hogo,  Colo. 

(5)  ***Lavina  Boese — Rev.  L.  R.  Larson,  St.  Charles,  Minn. 

(i)  Gerhard  Boese' — Ida  Buller,  Billings,  Mont. 

(1)  Lillian  Boese — Henry  Senner,  Richey,  Mont. 

(2)  Olive  Boese — L.  Meyer 

(3)  Alfred  Boese — Audrey  Bond 

(4)  Harley  Boese 

(5)  Lyle  Boese 

(6)  Dorthy  Boese — Lawrence  Boese 

(7)  Marcella  Boese — A.  C.  Valoncia 

(j)  Isaac  Boese — Nettie  Schultz,  Springfield,  S.  D.  Farmer.  Home- 
steaded at  Vona,  Colo.  Later  returned  and  is  farming  his  father’s 
homestead.  Children 

(1)  Opal  Boese,  in  teaching  profession. 

(2)  Alma  Boese — Wayne  Metcalf,  Avon,  S.  D.  Farmer. 

(3)  Arden  Boese — Margaret  Jansen,  Springfield,  S.  D. 

(4)  Merlin  Boese,  Springfield,  S.  D. 

(5)  Elona  Boese — Robert  Boese,  Avon,  S.  D. 

(6)  Carol  Boese 

(k)  Andrew  Boese — Tina  Becker.  Second  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
Schrader.  Lives  in  Salem,  Oregon.  Children  Edith  and  Sidney. 

(l)  Solomon  Henri  Boese,  Portland,  Oregon.  Is  married  and  Internal 
Revenue  Collector.  Lived  in  Chicago  for  some  years. 

(m)  Paul  Boese  died  in  young  manhood. 

22.  & 23.  John  B.  Boese— Aganeta  Schultz  (Nachtigall)  was  her  second 
marriage,  first  one  was  to  Peter  Nachtigall.  Tobias  and  David  Nachtieall 
came  with  this  household  but  went  to  Pacific  Northwest.  In  addition 
to  being  a good  farmer  Uncle  John  was  a good  carpenter — a trade 
which  he  had  learned  in  the  old  country.  Children  were  (24)  Lena, 
(25)  Anna,  (26)  Caroline,  (27)  Isaac,  (a)  Samuel,  (b)  Lizzie,  and  (c) 
Frank.  The  latter  died  young. 

24.  Lena  Nachtigall — Henry  Lehmann,  soon  went  to  western  states. 

25.  Anna  Nachtigall — Corn.  J.  Schmidt  (91.  It  is  said  that  this  family 
once  lived  at  what  is  the  Hartman  ranch  now  west  of  Springfield.  They 
left  for  west  coast  and  later  settled  in  Dawson  County  near  Bloomfield, 
Montana  where  there  is  a Mennonite  settlement  which  was  started  by 
the  Bullers  from  here.  Children  are 

(a)  Susan  Schmidt — Albert  Gerlinger 

(b)  Alex  Schmidt — Margareta  Diehm 

(c)  Paul  Schmidt 
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(d)  Peter  Schmidt 

(e)  Henry  Schmidt 

(f)  Dietrich  Schmidt 

(g)  Lena  Schmidt — Joe  Buller  (167) 

26.  Carotin  Boese — Abram  Nachtigall,  Marion,  S.  D.  The  latter  with  his 
father,  Henry  Nachtigall,  was  from  the  same  village  as  our  group  and 
landed  at  Yankton  at  the  same  time  but  decided  to  settle  in  the  Marion 
vicinity.  Children  are  (a)  John,  (b)  Anna,  (c)  Otto,  (d)  Sam,  (e)  Harry, 
(f)  Isaac,  (g)  Ida,  (h)  David  Joe. 

(a)  John  Nachtigall— Matilda  Hofer,  Freeman,  S.  D.  Farmer. 

(1)  Alfred  Nachtigall — Matilda  Jenkins,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

(2)  Alice  Nachtigall — James  Ulrikson,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

(3)  Andrew  Nachtigall 

(4)  Mary  Nachtigall 

(b)  Anna  Nachtigall — George  Mauch,  Calome,  S.  D. 

(1)  Paul 

(2)  Naomi 

(3)  James 

(c)  Otto  Nachtigall — Ella  May  Bagley,  Thomas,  S.  D. 

(d)  ***Rev.  Sam  Nachtigall — Irene  Krebs,  Lincoln,  Calif. 

(e)  Harry  Nachtigall — Anna  Fartner,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

(f)  Isaac  Nachtigall — Winnie  Posie,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

(g)  ***Ida  Nachtigall — Rev.  David  Blaskwasky,  Goodrich,  N.  D. 

(h)  ***Rev.  Joe  Nachtigall — . . . Columbus,  Ga. 

27.  Isaac  J.  Boese — Aganeta  C.  Unruh  (145).  Is  at  present  in  the  Old 
People’s  Home  in  Yarrow,  B.  C.  Lived  in  this  community  for  some 
years  and  then  went  to  Canada  with  the  migration  in  that  direction 
in  the  latter  nineties  and  early  1 900’s.  Isaac  had  the  misfortune  to 
sustain  the  loss  of  one  eye  while  still  living  here  and  later  in  another 
accident  he  also  lost  the  other  eye.  Totally  blind  he  was  able  to  travel 
and  had  a very  keen  memory.  Children,  (a)  Abraham,  (b)  Grete,  (c) 
Helen,  (d)  Hertha,  (e)  Rosa,  (f)  Elisabeth,  (g)  Anna,  (h)  Matilda,  (i) 
Herbert. 

(a)  Abraham  Boese — Mary  Ratzlaff,  Dalmeny,  Sask. 

(1)  Cleora  Boese 

(2)  Frances  Boese 

(b)  Grete  Boese — Frank  Reimer,  Steinbach,  Man. 

(1)  Alfred  Reimer 

(2)  Harry  Reimer 

(3)  ***Rev.  Elmer  Reimer 

(4)  Artie  Reimer 

(5)  John  Reimer 

(c)  Helen  Boese — Ben  Heppner,  Abbotsford,  B.  C. 

(1)  Sadie  Heppner 

(2)  Arthur  Heppner 

(3)  Florella  Heppner 

(4)  Nettie  Heppner 

(5)  Grace  Heppner 

(6)  Rosella  Heppner 

(d)  Hertha  Boese — Isaac  Goosen  (Hertha  Boese  is  now  Mrs.  John 
Rachert,  Vancouver,  B.  C.) 
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(1)  Louis  Goosen  - 

(2)  Myrtle  Goosen 

(3)  Beatrice  Goosen 

(4)  Donald  Goosen 

(e)  Rosa  Boese — Corn.  Penner,  Stamford  Center,  Ontario. 

(1)  Sherly  Penner 

(2)  Elisabeth  Penner 

(f)  Elisabeth  Boese — Wm.  Fandrow,  Menno,  Sask. 

(1)  Grace  Fandrow 

(2)  Melvin  Fandrow 

(g)  Anna  Boese — Peter  Lutke,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

(1)  Lois  Lutke 

(2)  Joyce  Lutke 

(3)  Lloyd  Lutke 

(4)  Ellwood  Lutke 

(h)  Matilda  Boese — Peter  Ratzlaff 

(1)  Louise  Ratzlaff 

(2)  Clifford  Ratzlaff 

(i)  Herbert  Boese,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

(a)  under  22.  Samuel  J.  Boese — Marie  Ortman.  Moved  to  Marion 
upon  being  married  and  later  to  Bloomfield,  Montana,  then  came 
back  here  for  a number  of  years,  then  around  Marion.  Children 
were 

(1)  August  Boese — Marie  Schroeder,  Salem,  Oregon. 

(2)  Gustave  Boese — Katie  Ries,  Springfield,  S.  D.  First  farmed 
south  and  east  of  Freeman,  then  purchased  the  old  Stevens 
Ranch  northwest  of  Springfield.  Children 

a.  Robert  Boese — Elona  Boese,  Avon,  S.  D. 

b.  Violet  Boese — Tom  Ruppelt,  Springfield,  S.  D. 

c.  Glenn  Boese,  Springfield,  S.  D. 

(3)  Gustina  Boese — Wilbur  Waltner,  Hurley,  S.  D. 

(4)  Harry  Boese — Eva  Schoenwald,  Bloomfield,  Mont. 

(5)  Ben  Boese — Thelma  Johnson,  Kennebec,  S.  D. 

(6)  Albert  Boese — Esther  Hiebert 

(7)  Lucy  Boese — Lonnie  Saylor,  Salem,  Oregon 

(8)  Tillie  Boese — Max  Waltner,  Freeman,  S.  D. 

(b)  Under  22.  Lizzie  Boese — Fred  A.  Buller,  Springfield,  S.  D.  Fred 
came  here'  in  1898  from  Missouri.  Farmed  here,  in  Montana, 
Oregon,  and  now  retired.  Children 

(1)  Herbert,  died  in  boyhood. 

(2)  Jefferson  Buller — Grace  De  Roos,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

(3)  Ruth  Buller — John  Slattery,  Springfield,  S.  D. 

(4)  Sadie  Buller — Lincoln  Witmeier,  Marion,  S.  D. 

(5)  Rose  Buller— John  Ewert,  Freeman,  S.  D.  (see  b d 41) 

(6)  Leo  Buller,  Sacramento,  Calif.  / 

[l)<So/>A  Ste//<2f  — ~S_ 

28.  Widow  (Mrs.  Benj.)  Maria  Schmidt  Boese.  Her  parents  were  Andrew 
Schmidt  and  Eva  Kutscher.  She  lived  the  last  years  of  her  life  with 
our  parents,  father  and  mother  Abraham  B.  Boese.  All  the  Boeses  that 
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lived  here  were  of  the  same  family.  A stone  with  her  name  marks 
her  grave  in  our  cemetery. 

29.  & 30.  Martin  Boese — Katharina  Schultz.  Of  our  group  here  this  is 
the  first  couple  that  were  married  here  in  America.  They  were  married 
Nov.  4,  1874  by  Rev.  Benj.  Schmidt  in  Yankton.  The  following  spring 
they  homesteaded  on  the  NW14  17-93-61.  Uncle  Martin  was  a good 
blacksmith  and  rendered  many  a good  service  to  this  neighborhood. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  considerable  contact  with  the  Yankton  Sioux 
Indians  who  came  to  have  their  horses  shoed  by  him  in  which  he  also 
was  expert.  He  also  became  expert  in  the  Indian  language  and  served 
as  interpreter.  The  Indian  friends  had  asserted  that  he  could  talk  to 
them  like  their  own.  Mrs.  Katharina  was  a sister  to  Abr.  T.  Schultz  and 
came  across  the  ocean  with  that  household.  Children,  (a)  Abraham, 

(b)  Benjamin,  (c)  Tobias,  (d)  Jake,  (e)  Elizabeth,  (f)  Anna,  (g) 
Susanna,  (h)  Kathryn,  (i)  David,  (j)  Peter,  (k)  Eva,  (1)  Emma, 
(m)  Maria. 

(a)  Abraham  M.  Boese — Emma  Buller  (167)  farmed  here  for  some 
time  and  then  left  for  Vona,  Colo,  and  homesteaded  there.  He 
was  active  in  church  and  other  public  matters.  Children,  (1) 
Mamie,  (2)  Helen,  (3)  Andrew,  (4)  Katherine,  (5)  Joseph,  (6) 
Clara. 

(1)  Mamie  Boese — Robert  J.  Voigt,  Tyndall,  S.  D. 

a.  Carol  Voigt — Claire  Trudeau,  Woonsocket,  S.  D. 

b.  Eugene 

c.  Imogene 

d.  Zella  Mae 

(2)  Helen  Boese — Jacob  Kindsvater,  Coldwater,  Kansas. 

(3)  Andrew  Boese,  Denver,  Colo. 

(4)  **Kathryn  Boese — Dr.  Grant  Herman,  Denver,  Colo. 

(5)  Joe  Boese,  died  age  27. 

(6)  Clara  Boese — Art  Sumers,  Stockton,  Cal. 

(b)  Ben  M.  Boese- — Mary  Buller,  Denver,  Colo.  Farmed  here  for  a 
number  of  years,  then  homesteaded  at  Vona,  Colo.  Children 

(1)  William  Boese 

(2)  Ida  Boese — Henry  Pankratz,  Sandpoint,  Idaho.  Children, 
Orville,  Viola,  Billy,  Alden,  Dale,  Verna,  Vernon  and  Henry. 

(c)  ***L  _ Tobias  M.  Boese — Sylvia  Manzer,  Tampa,  Fla.  Before 
marriage  Mrs.  Boese  was  a missionary  for  quite  some  years  in 
China. 

(d)  Jake  M.  Boese — Anna  Schartner,  Springfield,  S.  D.  Farmer. 

(1)  Martha  Boese — Ernest  Tschetter,  Freeman,  S.  D. 

(3)  Noah  Boese — Anna  McElhoney,  Springfield,  S.  D. 

(3)  Ruben  Boese,  Springfield,  S.  D. 

(4)  Maria  Boese,  teacher,  Freeman,  S.  D. 

(e)  Elizabeth  Boese,  died  in  youth. 

(f)  Anna  Boese — John  C.  Unruh.  Farmed  here  and  in  Colorado. 
After  the  death  of  Anna  he  was  married  to  Eva  Eck  and  now 
resides  in  Linwood,  Calif.  Children  in  first  marriage  (1)  Paul, 
(2)  Ollie,  (3)  Pearl,  (4)  Edwin,  (5)  Sterling,  (6)  John.  Mr.  Unruh 
was  a nephew  to  Mrs.  A.  H.  Buller  and  came  here  a few  years 
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after  the  Bullers  arrived  from  Mo.  Children  in  second  marriage, 
Victor,  Joyce  and  Rosie. 

(g)  Susanna  Boese — Ben  A.  Richert,  Portland,  Oregon.  Lived  here  for 
a number  of  years,  then  moved  to  Montana. 

(1)  Lillian  Richert — Frank  Ewert,  Wolf  point,  Mont.  See  also 
under  41.  Children,  Pauline,  Ruth  and  David. 

(2)  Josephine  Richert — Christ  Christopherson,  Willow  Lake, 
S.  D. 

(3)  Alvina  Richert — Joe  Deckert,  Richey,  Mont. 

(4)  Andrew  Richert — Ruby  Grimen,  Intake,  Mont. 

(5)  Viola  Richert — Ben  Unruh,  Richey,  Mont. 

(6)  Erbin  Richert — Loretta  Nelson,  Richey,  Mont.  Ben  Richert 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  was  married  to  Anna 
Schroeder. 

(h)  **Kathryn  Boese — Leo  McNeely,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

(1)  Macella  McNeely 

(2)  Arnold  McNeely — Jeanne  Strom 

(i)  David  M.  Boese — Martha  Schowalter,  Saginaw,  Mich.  Farmed  here 
for  some  time,  then  moved  to  Michigan. 

(1)  Hubert  Boese — Luese  Armstead 

(2)  Ronald  Boese 

(j)  Peter  M.  Boese — Anna  Schultz,  Saginaw,  Mich.  See  100. 

(k)  Eva  Boese,  died  before  school  age. 

(l)  Emma  Boese — Henry  Ewert,  Reedley,  California.  Teacher. 

(1)  Elinor  Ewert 

(2)  Calvin  Ewert 

(m)  Maria  Boese,  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  family  and 
died  in  childhood. 

31.  Eva  Boese— Tobias  J.  Schmidt  (91).  Children,  (a)  David,  (b)  Carl, 
(c)  Adolph. 

(a)  David  Boese — Elizabeth  Unruh,  Beaver  City,  Nebr.  Lived  here 
for  a goodly  number  of  years.  Operated  thrashing  machine,  etc. 
Lived  in  Minnesota  for  a number  of  years,  also  farmed  in 
Montana.  Before  that,  homesteaded  in  westriver  country  and 
lived  in  Todd  County  for  several  years,  then  operated  a blacksmith 
shop  at  Corson,  S.  D.  Children 

(1)  Louise  Boese — Wm.  Unruh,  Avon,  S.  D.  Farmer.  Children, 
Betty  Jane  and  Mary. 

(2)  Allen  Boese — Margurite  Schultz,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

(3)  Dwight  Boese — Esther  Nelson,  Hopkins,  Minn.  Children, 
Gary  and  Linda. 

(4)  Wilbur  Boese — Mildred  May  Greek,  mechanic,  Denver,  Colo. 

(5)  Armour  Boese — Mabel  R.  Trulock.  Supt.  of  city  light  and 
water  plant  at  Beaver  City,  Nebr.  Children,  Valdene  and 
Arliss. 

(6)  Chester  Boese,  died  at  about  age  six. 

(b)  Carl  Schmidt — Susie  Unruh,  Richey,  Mont.  Farmer.  Farmed  here 
for  some  time. 

(1)  Deliah  Schmidt — John  Gossen,  Richey,  Mont.  Children, 
Delmar,  Mabel,  Elaine. 
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(c)  Adolph  Schmidt — Caroline  Schultz,  Spring  Valley,  Minn.  Farmed 
here  for  some  years  also  in  western  South  Dakota  and  in  Montana. 

(1)  Sylvester  Schmidt — Marie  Alma  Main,  Spring  Valley,  Minn. 

(2)  Lewis  Schmidt — Lenora  Ann  Bly 

(3)  Erma  Schmidt — Emil  Carl  Werth  » 

(4)  Avis  Schmidt 

(5)  Darrel  Schmidt,  died  in  World  War  II. 

(6)  Melba  Schmidt — James  Delaney,  Rochester,  Minn. 

(7) Nola  Schmidt 

(8)  Carlin  Jr.  Schmidt 

32.  ***Elisabeth  Boese — Rev.  Tobias  H.  Ratzlaff  (see  55)  Had  one  son, 
Peter,  who  lived  on  the  same  homestead,  SEV4  7-93-61  until  1947  when 
in  December  of  that  year  he  decided  to  discontinue  farming  on  account 
of  his  health.  Died  Aug.  8,  1948. 

33.  Katharina  Boese — Gerhard  Nickel.  Married  April  31,  1877  by  Rev.  B. 
Schmidt.  Moved  to  Marion.  He  was  born  in  village  of  Michalin.  Shortly 
before  or  after  1910  the  Nickels  moved  to  Neidpath,  Sask. 

(1)  John  Nickel — Anna  Goertz.  Lived  in  Canada.  Children, 
Bena,  Irwin,  Hulda,  Esther,  Lloyd,  Lawrence  and  Clarence. 

(2)  Henry  Nickel — Lydia  Wepking,  Parker,  S.  D. 

(3)  Peter  Nickel — Lydia  Buller,  St.  Joe,  Mich.  Children, 
Thelma,  Fern,  Gladys  and  Heartly. 

(4)  Abram  Nickel — Elizabeth  Tieszen,  Parker,  S.  D.  Children 
Evelyn,  Selma,  Adina,  Esther,  Alvin  and  Violet. 

(5)  Eva  Nickel — George  Buller,  St.  Joe,  Mich.  Children,  Elsie, 
Delbert,  Abner,  Marvin,  Adeline,  Velma,  Lauverne  and 
Marie. 

(6)  Lizzie  Nickel — John  Dick,  Niedpath,  Sask.  Children, 
**Lillian  (nurse)  and  Melvin. 

34.  & 35.  Abraham  B.  Boese — Helena  Buller,  Springfield,  S.  D.  United 
in  marriage  by  Rev.  Fredrick  Schartner  at  Marion,  S.  D.  March  28, 
1882.  Prior  to  marriage  father  had  homesteaded  the  NE1/^  8-93-61  about 
two  miles  south  of  LORETTA.  This  home  was  just  about  in  the 
center  of  the  settlement  and  just  exactly  about  in  the  middle  of  the 
world  (anyway,  the  world  is  all  around  in  every  direction.)  Mother 
Boese  was  born  in  Karolswalde  and  came  with  the  third  group  from 
that  village  with  Grandpa  Buller  and  landed  in  Kansas,  spent  the  first 
winter  at  Newton.  From  there  they  went  to  the  neighborhood  of  Way- 
land  and  Noble,  Iowa  where  they  resided  for  a few  years.  Then  they 
came  in  a covered  wagon  to  Marion,  South  Dakota  and  after  the  wedding 
there,  they  continued  to  live  on  the  homestead  here.  Children,  (1) 
Henry,  (2)  Benjamin,  (3)  Kathryn,  (4)  John,  (5)  Aganeta,  (6)  Ella, 

(7)  Albert,  (8)  Adina,  (9)  Marie,  (10)  Adeline,  (11)  Mark. 

(1)  Henry  A.  Boese — Susie  J.  Schmidt,  Upland,  Calif.  Henry 
homesteaded  in  Colorado  at  Vona,  later  farmed  in  Montana 
for  a few  years,  then  again  in  this  community  and  then 
then  left  for  California.  One  son, 

a.  ***L  - Harvey  G.  Boese — Grace  Chadderton  from 
LeCenter,  Minn.  Are  Missionaries  in  Prachantakam  in 
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Prachinburi  province,  Siam.  Harvey  was  born  in  Mon- 
tana. Have  two  children,  Joy  and  Faith. 

(2)  Benjamin  A.  Bose — Eda  Schmidt,  Wichita,  Kansas.  Was 
in  the  teaching  profession  for  a considerable  number  of 
years.  Graduate  of  Chicago  University.  The  last  15  or  20 
years  he  has  been  book  salesman  being  fieldman  for  the 
Wilcox-Follett  Book  Co.  at  present.  Three  sons, 

a.  Walter  Bose,  Chicago.  Contractor. 

b.  Vilmar  Bose,  Boston,  Mass.  CARE  and  D.P.  worker. 

c.  Omar  Bose,  Freeman,  S.  Dak.  Instructor  in  music. 

(3)  ***L  - Kathryn  Boese — Rev.  Harry  Dirks,  Upland,  Calif. 
Harry  preached  in  various  churches  in  Iowa,  South  Dakota 
and  California.  There  were  four  children  in  this  family: 

a.  Paula,  died  in  childhood. 

b.  Esther  Dirks — Roland  Hess,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

c.  Paul  Dirks— Alice 

(d)  Helen  Dirks — Sherman  Johnson,  Paramont,  Calif. 

(4)  John  Boese — Elizabeth  Ratzlaff,  Tyndall,  S.  D.  Was  engaged 
in  farming  for  some  years,  then  worked  in  the  County 
Court  House  for  some  time  being  County  Auditor  at  present. 
One  son,  Dwain  Boese — Lorene  Cokely,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
children,  Charles  and  Richard. 

(5)  Aganeta  Boese — Albert  Lidtke,  Salem,  Oregon.  Aganeta  is 
graduate  of  Deaconess  Mennonite  Hospital  and  is  employed 
in  that  type  of  hospital  in  Salem.  Albert  was  married  to 
Emma  Unruh  in  first  marriage.  Children  of  first  marriage, 
Norman  (died  young),  William  and  Ruth.  Children  in 
second  marriage  are  Vernon  and  Lois. 

(6)  Ella  Boese — Henry  J.  Becker,  Avon,  S.  D.  Successful 
farmer  in  company  with  his  son,  Waldo.  Is  able  carpenter 
and  mechanic  and  active  in  church  work. 

(7)  Albert  Boese — Velma  Sullivan,  Avon,  S.  D.  Farmer.  Owns 
the  old  home  place.  One  daughter,  Joyce. 

(8)  ***Adina  Boese — Rev.  Albert  Schultz,  Herrick,  111.  Held 
charges  in  Minnesota,  Montana  and  elsewhere.  Children, 

a.  ***Rev.  Maurice  Schultz — Laura  Waage,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
One  daughter,  Carol. 

b.  Mildred  Schultz,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

c.  Edna  Schultz,  attending  Bible  School  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

d.  Marie  Schultz,  Bible  student. 

e.  James,  f.  Elmer,  g.  Vernon,  h.  Verna,  i.  Robert,  j.  Richard 

(9)  Marie  Boese — Paul  Phillip,  Reedley,  Calif.  Farmed  here 
for  a number  of  years,  then  moved  to  California.  Is  success- 
ful fruit  raiser.  Children,  (a)  Agnes,  (b)  Robert,  (c) 
Walter,  (d)  Calvin. 

(10)  Adeline  Boese — Harry  Kaufman,  Marion,  S.  D.  Successful 
farmer.  Children,  (a)  Lorraine  Kaufman — Harvey  Ortman, 
Marion,  S.  D.,  (b)  Maynard,  (c)  Alice,  (d)  Annette,  (e) 
Lawrence,  (f)  Roy.  Harry  is  a grandson  of  highly  respected 
Bishop  Christian  Kaufman. 
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(11)  Mark  T.  Boese — Evelyn  Mae  Haynes,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  Is 
Radio  Engineer,  previously  to  that  he  was  teaching  for  a 
number  of  years.  One  son,  Chadman. 

36.  & 37.  Fredrick  B.  Dirks — Helena  Boese,  Springfield,  S.  D.  Originally 
Uncle  Fred  came  from  Karolswalde  and  was  married  in  Heinrichsdorf 
in  1868.  This  was  one  of  the  families  that  homesteaded  here  the  first 
fall,  1874,  on  SEV4  8-93-61.  Children,  (a)  38  Susanna,  (b)  Tobias, 

(c)  Maria,  (d)  Henry,  (e)  Elizabeth,  (f)  Benjamin,  (g)  Amelia.  Ka- 
therine was  born  and  died  early  years  here  as  shows  stone  at  grave.) 

38  & 39. 

(a)  Susanna  Dirks — Henry  H.  Koehn,  Avon,  S.  D.  Mr.  Koehn  was 
born  at  Karolswalde  and  came  here  from  Marion.  Lived  on  several 
farms.  Later  in  Tyndall,  then  on  farm  south  of  Avon,  and  then 
lastly  in  Avon.  Worked  in  Court  house  and  later  in  Avon  German 
Bank.  Was  also  member  of  State  Legislature  and  before  that 
he  was  Bill  Clerk  at  the  Legislature.  He  once  reiterated  that 
he  could  have  amounted  to  something  if  he  had  not  been  compelled 
to  plow  with  oxen  (inferring  that  it  had  been  a process  of  de- 
moralization). Children,  (1)  Lillian,  (2)  Jake,  (3)  Freddie,  (4) 
Mabel. 

(1)  Lillian  Koehn — Jake  M.  Boese  (d  under  29) 

(2)  Jake  Koehn — Lulu  Lidtke,  Avon,,  S.  D.  Farmed  here  all 
of  the  time.  Children, 

a.  Theodore  Koehn — Vivian  Vinson,  Avon.  Farming. 

Children,  Therian. 

b.  Bernice  Koehn- — Albert  Ratzlaff,  Avon.  Farming. 

Sharon  and  Ronald. 

c.  Melvin  Koehn — -Doris  Wobbena,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

d.  Gladys  Koehn 

e.  LeRoy  Koehn 

f.  Maynard  Koehn 

(3)  Freddie  Koehn — Jennie  Dykstra,  Avon,  S.  D.  Farmer. 

a.  Clarence  Koehn — Wilma  Cihak 

b.  Iola  Koehn — William  Jonkers,  Avon,  S.  D.  Faimer. 

(4)  Mabel  Koehn — Agner  Bach,  Avon,  S.  D.  Oil  dealer 

40. 

(b)  Tobias  Dirks,  died  young. 

(c)  Mary  Dirks— Frank  R.  Schmidt  (69)  Boulder,  Colo.  Farmed  here 
however  he  also  was  local  school  teacher.  Was  in  business  in 
Avon.  Moved  to  Colo,  from  there.  Children 

(1)  Hubert  Schmidt, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(2)  Ruth  Schmidt — Ralph  Lewin,  Denver,  Colo. 

(3)  Evelyn  Schmidt 

(d)  Henry  F.  Dirks — Lena  C.  Unruh,  Avon,  S.  D.  Retired  farmer. 

(e)  Elizabeth  Dirks — Henry  H.  Dirks  (same  as  67).  This  is  a second 
marriage  and  lived  on  WV-jSW1/^  17-93-61. 

(f)  Benjamin  F.  Dirks — Anna  A.  Schmidt,  Peever,  S.  D.  Farmer- 
rancher.  Farmed  here.  Homesteaded  at  Vona,  Colo,  but  came 
back  here  and  after  a number  of  years  moved  to  Peever.  Children 
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(1)  Bertha  Dirks — Ted  McLane,  Inglewood,  Calif. 

(2)  Fredrick  Dirks — Elsa  . . . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

(3)  Marion  Dirks — Cecil  . . . Peever,  S.  D. 

(4)  Herbert  Dirks — Arlene  . . . Peever,  S.  D. 

(5)  Ruby  Dirks — Herbert  Anderson,  Peever,  S.  D. 

(g)  Amelia  Dirks — Peter  H.  Unruh,  Springfield,  S.  D.  Farmer-rancher. 
Farmed  in  Montana  at  Bloomfield  for  several  years  and  then 
returned.  Children 

(1)  Delphia  Unruh,  died  about  age  four. 

(2)  Donia  Unruh — Ray  Talsma,  Springfield,  S.  D.  Rancher. 

(a)  Joyce,  (b)  Merle,  (c)  Molly,  (d)  Rose,  (e)  John,  (f) 
Peter,  (g)  Larry,  (h)  Robert. 

(3)  Alda  Unruh — Wm.  Ferwerda,  Springfield,  S.  D.  Farmer. 
Children,  (a)  Lolita,  (b)  Lois,  (c)  Jerry,  (d)  Cheri. 

(4)  Wallace  Unruh,  farms  with  father. 

41.  & 42.  ***Rev.  Cornelius  H.  Ewert- — Maria 
B.  Schmidt,  Avon,  S.  D.  Was  elected  to  the 
ministry  in  Russia,  is  said  to  have  preached 
in  the  village  of  Lindental  not  very  far 
from  Heinrichsdorf.  Assisted  Rev.  Benj. 

Schmidt  from  the  time  that  they  left  the 
old  country.  The  Ewert  family  was  one  of 
the  few  families  that  homesteaded  in  1874 
and  experienced  a severe  winter  here.  The 
Ewert  family  is  classed  with  the  successful 
farm  operators.  Children  43. (a)  Johann, 

44. (b)  David,  45. (c)  Eva,  (d)  Henry. 


43. 

(a)  Johann  Ewert,  died  here  young. 

44. 

(b)  ***David  Ewert  was  chosen  for  the  ministry  and  attended  school 
in  Halsted,  Kansas  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  After  finishing 
the  second  year  he  came  home  and  soon  afterward  died. 

45. 

(c)  ***Eva  Ewert — Rev.  D.  A.  Schultz,  Avon,  S.  D.  See  100. 

(d)  Henry  C.  Ewert — Emma  Dirks,  Avon,  S.  D.  Successful  farmer 
and  also  active  in  public  and  church  affairs.  Children 

(1)  Paulina  Ewert,  died  at  about  age  four 

(2)  John  Ewert — Rose  Buller,  Freeman,  S.  D.  Is  instructor 
at  Freeman  Junior  College.  One  son,  Johnnie. 

(3)  ***L  - Frank  Ewert — Lillian  Richert,  Wolfpoint,  Mont. 
Was  ordained  as  minister  here  in  home  church  on  June  18, 
1950  and  accepted  a charge.  Children,  Pauline  and  Ruth. 

46.  & 47.  Benjamin  S.  Schmidt— Eva  C.  Unruh,  homesteaded  the  NEVi 
5-93-61.  Loretta  was  located  on  the  north  side  of  this  quarter  of  land. 


Rev.  Cornelius  H.  Ewert 
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Mr.  Schmidt  died  here  and  Mrs.  Schmidt  moved  to  Dalmeny,  Sask. 
early  in  the  1900’s.  Children  (a)  Cornelius,  (b)  Henry,  (c)  Helena, 

(d)  Andrew,  (e)  Anna,  (f)  John,  (g)  Peter,  (h)  Susanna,  (i)  Maria, 
(j)  Abraham,  (k)  Jacob,  (1)  August,  (m)  Aganeta,  (n)  Katharina, 

(o)  David. 

48.  & 48B 

(a)  Cornelius  B.  Schmidt — Eva  B.  Unruh.  Lived  here  and  farmed  and 
also  took  his  family  to  Canada. 

(1)  Lena  Schmidt — Ben  Graber,  farmer.  Children,  Edwin, 
Linda,  Lillian,  Joseph,  Ruben.  Those  living  are  married. 

(2)  Ben  Schmidt — Opal  McNary,  farmer. 

Children,  **Norma,  Arnold,  Shirley,  Velda. 

(3)  Susie  Schmidt — George  Wiens  and  second  marriage  Jacob 
Toews.  Stanley. 

(4)  ***Dan  Schmidt — Ruby  Falpian 

(5)  Martha  Schmidt — Eric  Johnson. 

Opal,  Merl,  Joyce,  Lea  and  twins. 

(6)  Ruben  Schmidt — Martha  Laufert 

(7)  John  Schmidt 

(8)  Herbert  Schmidt 

(9)  Alfred  Schmidt 

(10)  Mary  Schmidt — Lloyd  Krenzweiser 

(11)  Walter  Schmidt 

(12)  Leona  Schmidt — John  Tiart 

(b)  Henry  Schmidt,  deceased. 

(c)  Helena  Schmidt — Ben  C.  Teske.  Only  children  living  given  here. 

(1)  Ben  Teske — Kath  Wall 

(2)  Dan  Teske — Helen  Peters 

(3)  EvaTeske — E.  A.  Schmidt 

(4)  John  Teske — Bettie  Buhler 

(5)  Henry  Teske 

(6)  Helen  Teske — Harvey  Hiebert 

(d)  Andrew  Schmidt,  deceased 

(e)  Anna,  deceased. 

(f)  John  Schmidt — Sus.  Jantz.  Children 

(1)  Simon  Smith — Edythe  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind. 

(2)  Sam  Smith — Goldie  Inbody,  Goshen,  Ind. 

(3)  Mary  Smith — John  Hamm,  Garrett,  Ind. 

(4)  Eva  Smith — Chas.  Speicher,  Goshen,  Ind. 

(g)  ***Peter  Schmidt — Caroline  Jantz.  Children,  Margaret,  Abr., 
August,  Peter,  Levi,  Esther,  Adina,  Joseph,  Joel,  Susie  and  Martha. 

(h)  Susanna  Schmidt — Fred  D.  Lutke.  See  160. 

(1)  Annie  Ludtke — H.  H.  Ratzlaff.  Children,  Orvel, 

***Harvey  Ludtke,  missionary  in  Africa 
Erwin,  Gladys,  Laverne 

(2)  Bertha  Ludtke — Henry  Dirks 

(3)  ***Art  Ludtke — Josephine  Schultz,  Floodwood,  Minn. 

(4)  Peter  Ludtke — Annie  Boese,  see  (g)  under  27. 

(5)  Martha  Ludtke — John  Penner,  Dalmeny,  Sask. 

(6)  *** Agnes  Ludtke,  missionary  in  Africa 
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(7)  Esther  Ludtke — David  Engbrecht  in  B.  C. 

(8)  Edna  Ludtke — Jack  Gilbert,  High  River,  Alta. 

In  a second  marriage  Mr.  Ludtke  had  two  children, 

(9)  Myrtle  Ludtke 

(10)  Helga  Ludtke 

(i)  Maria  Schmidt — George  J.  Schmidt.  See  119. 

(а)  Jacob  Schmidt — Martha  Beier,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

(j)  Abraham  B.  Schmidt — Mary  P.  Schultz,  New  Westminster,  B.  C. 
Rubina,  Harry,  Peter,  Norman,  Adella  and  Abram. 

(k)  Jacob  B.  Schmidt — Mary  Reimer.  Left  here  as  a young  man 
and  was  married  in  Canada.  Children, 

(1)  Alma  Schmidt — Abr.  D.  Schmidt,  Abbotsford,  B.  C. 

(2)  Maria  Schmidt — Jacob  Wiens,  Madera,  Calif. 

(3)  Levi  Smith — Frieda  Kletchko,  Stevenson,  B.  C. 

(4)  AllaNora  Schmidt — Geo.  E.  Hough,  Argyle,  Man. 

a.  Dorris  G.  Hough 

b.  Bernard  F.  Hough 

(5)  ***Adina  Schmidt — Rev.  Gordon  V.  Chapman,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Schmidt,  Jacob  was  married  a second 
time  to  Anna  Thiessen. 

(б)  Verna  Schmidt — Alfred  H.  Soeder,  Regina,  Sask. 

(7)  Alvina  Schmidt 

(l)  ***L  - August  B.  Schmidt — Sara  Thiessen,  Abbostford,  B.  C. 

(1)  Ellet  Schmidt — Helen  Thiessen,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

(2)  ***Willie  Schmidt — Helen  Atley,  Africa  Mission 

(3)  Hilda  Schmidt — George  Heppner 

(4)  Walter  Schmidt — Rosella  Doerksen 

(5)  Milton  Schmidt 

(6)  Leslie  Schmidt — Mary  Krahn 

(7)  Benjamin  Schmidt 

(8)  Marie  Schmidt — Peter  Ensz 

(9)  Susie 

(10)  Buleau 

(11)  Eugene 

(12)  Loyal 

(m)  Aganeta  Schmidt — Andrew  J.  Schmidt.  See  4 under  119. 

(n)  Katharina  Schmidt — Jacob  P.  Jants.  Children,  Rubina,  Peter, 
Alvina  and  Leona. 

(o)  David  B.  Schmidt — Anna  Martens  (Nebr.)  Children,  Luette, 
Theresa,  Verna,  Clarence  and  Edward. 

49.  & 50.  Cornelius  Unruh — Susanna  A.  Schmidt  (Are  the  parents  of  Mrs. 
Benj.  S.  Schmidt,  No.  47)  Also  a sister  to  Uncle  Peter  A.  Schmidt.  Upon 
arriving  here  this  couple  lived  with  the  Benj.  S.  Schmidt  family.  Later 
they  lived  in  a house  located  somewhat  north  and  east  from  the  Schmidt 
home.  They  are  buried  in  our  church  cemetery.  (Parents  of  Mrs.  Abr. 
T.  Schultz  in  his  first  marriage.) 

51.  & 51A.  Andrew  H.  Schmidt — Eva  Eck.  At  one  time  lived  on  the  John 
Ratzlaff  farm  in  Sec.  6-93-61  and  later  also  went  to  Canada. 

(a)  Anna  Schmidt — Abr.  D.  Radekop 

(b)  Helena  Schmidt — Klaas  Rodekopp 
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(c)  Elizabeth  Schmidt — Jacob  J.  Isaak,  Hague,  Sask. 

(d)  Susanna  Schmidt — Wm.  M.  Tiessen,  Sask. 

(e)  Sara  Schmidt — Peter  S.  Klassen,  Warmen,  Sask. 

(f)  Aganeta  Schmidt — John  Wiens,  Sask. 

(g)  Maria  Schmidt — Jacob  Esau,  British  Columbia. 

(h)  Benj.  A.  Schmidt — Anna  Wiens,  Hague,  Sa?k. 

The  children  of  the  above  are  mostly  married  and  also  the 
grandchildren. 

52.  & 53.  Henry  (Sab)  Schmidt — Mrs.  is  said  to  have  been  a Wilhelmina 
Schoeter.  Worked  for  others  around  here  and  during  time  off  and 
evenings  he  built  the  house  about  a half  mile  east  of  the  old  Isaac  B. 
Schmidt  homestead.  Believed  to  have  come  from  Lindental.  Moved 
away,  but  other  details  lacking.  Was  Adventist. 

54.  Widow  Maria  Ratzlaff  (wife  of  Henry  R.).  This  lady  was  no  doubt  the 
oldest  of  all  who  came  here  being  born  1797  and  died  1891.  A little 
stone  marks  her  grave  on  our  cemetery.  She  lived  with  her  son  Tobias 
R.  here.  She  had  the  misfortune  of  falling  and  breaking  her  hip  and 
was  then  bedridden  for  nine  years.  Those  who  waited  on  her  reported 
that  she  was  never  discouraged  and  could  lend  good  cheer  to  all  who 
came  to  see  her — a wonderful  testimony  in  favor  of  Christian  living. 
In  recent  years  some  of  her  great-grandchildren  placed  the  little  marker 
at  her  grave. 

55.  & 56.  ***Rev.  Tobias  H.  Ratzlaff — Helena  Nachtigall.  Was  called  into 
the  ministry  in  Russia  where  it  was  the  custom  to  read  from  a book 
of  sermons.  Said  to  have  served  our  group  while  in  Yankton  the  first 
winter  and  some  of  the  oldest  folks  here  report  that  they  remember  that 
he  took  part  in  one  or  several  of  the  first  services  in  the  first  church 
here.  He  felt  that  the  people  wanted  to  have  presentations  from  memory 
and  not  printed  sermons  and  so  declined  further  services.  Homesteaded 
in  Sec.  7 93-61  which  land  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  children  until 
1948.  Mrs.  R.  died  1876.  Children  in  first  marriage  were  (a)  57  David, 

(b)  58  Abr.,  (c)  59  Anna,  (d)  60  John.  His  second  marriage  was  to 
Elizabeth  Boese  32.  One  son,  Peter,  who  farmed  the  home  place  until 
1948.  He  passed  away  Aug.  8,  1948.  Rev.  T.  R.  died  Feb.  1903. 

57.  David  T.  Ratzlaff — Susanna  Dirks  130,  Springfield,  S.  D.  Homesteaded 
SE  9-93-61.  Was  among  the  first  to  own  horsepower  thrashing  outfit 
here. 

(a)  Elizabeth  Ratzlaff— John  A.  Boese.  See  4 under  34. 

(b)  Sanford  Ratzlaff — Etta  Dahlenburg,  Springfield,  S.  D. 

Owns  and  lives  on  NE  21-93-61.  Leonard,  Delia,  Helen,  Marietta. 

(c)  Ezra  Ratzlaff — Olive  Sawyer,  Avon,  S.  D.  Farmer.  Mrs.  E.  came 
here  from  Elkpoint,  S.  D.  Arlene,  Ellen  and  Jimmie. 

(d)  Alvin  Ratzlaff.  Graduate  of  Columbia  University.  Is  highschool 
instructor  at  Marine  Officers  Base  Hq.,  Quantico,  Va. 

(e)  Alvina  Ratzlaff — Earl  B.  Hoffman,  Marion,  Kansas.  Farmer  and 
stock  raiser.  LaVerne,  LaVina  and  Leonard. 

(f)  Alfred  Ratzlaff — Adele  Vinquist,  Rochester,  Minn.  Susanna 
(adopted).  He  is  Supt.  of  the  Marigold  Dairy  Co.,  plants  located 
in  various  towns  around  Rochester,  Minn. 
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(g)  Albert  Ratzlaff — Bernice  Koe'.m.  Farmer-rancher  south  of  Avon, 
S.  D.  Practices  soil  conservation.  Won  State  first  place  1948  in 
terracing  and  National  championship  in  1949.  Two  children — 
Sharon  and  Ronald. 

58.  Abraham  T.  Ratzlaff.  Farmed  in  WV2  7-93-61.  Soon  after  the  first 
groups  had  left  for  Canada  he  also  packed  a R.  R.  car  and  moved  there. 
While  here  he  is  said  to  have  had  quite  a number  of  books  and  reading 
matter  not  generally  found  in  homes  of  folks  that  are  not  educators. 
After  he  had  been  in  Canada  a few  years  his  health  broke  down.  His 
niece,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Boese,  is  in  posession  of  a letter  dated  Nov.  8,  1913, 
written  by  the  Standard  Trust  Co.,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  stating:  “The 
deceased  was  buried  on  the  homestead  of  Mrs.  Theo.  Lamoureux,  which 
adjoins  his  own  one,  there  being  no  cemetery  anywhere  near  the  place.” 

59.  Anna  Ratzlaff,  daughter  of  Tobias  55.  Later  kept  house  for  her  brother 
John  and  for  her  stepmother  and  brother,  Peter.  Was  an  invalid  the 
last  years  of  her  life  at  the  home  of  her  nephew,  Sanford  Ratzlaff. 

60.  John  Ratzlaff,  Avon,  S.  D.  Last  lived  on  WV2  6-93-61.  Took  delight  in 
raising  good  stock  and  had  a keen  interest  in  horses. 

61.  & 62.  ***Rev.  Benjamin  P.  Schmidt — Sarah  Dirks.  Served  as  minister 
for  40  years.  Born  1825-1912.  Was  one  of  the  few  families  that  spent  the 
winter  of  1874-1875  here  on  the  prairie.  Homesteaded  NE  17-93-61. 
Children,  (a)  42  Maria,  (b)  63  Anna,  (c)  64  Nellie,  (d)  66  Margaret, 
(e)  68  Isaac,  (f)  70  Frank,  (g)  Tobias. 

63. 

(a)  Maria — see  42. 

(b)  Anna  Schmidt — Henry  A.  Unruh  124.  Farmed  SE  17-93-61.  Her 
husband  disappeared  for  some  15  or  20  years  and  then  returned. 
(Bad  debts  blamed.)  Reiterated  that  he  was  in  the  western 
states  active  in  various  lines  of  work.  When  he  returned  he  was 
a photographer  and  established  a business  in  Avon.  In  addition  he 
was  a horsetrader  and  had  the  reputation  to  be  the  cleverest  horse 
trainer  in  these  parts.  Spent  his  last  few  years  in  Tyndall.  Child- 
ren, (1)  Helena,  (2)  Nellie,  (3)  Sarah,  (4)  Jake. 

(1)  Helena  Unruh — Henry  A.  Schultz  (b  under  97),  Lambert, 
Mont.  Farmed  here  and  also  homesteaded  at  Vona,  Colorado 
and  then  moved  to  Lambert,  Mont,  where  he  is  a successful 
farmer.  Is  reported  to  have  lived  in  Tyndall,  S.  D.  soon 
after  being  married.  Children,  (a)  Albert,  (b)  Nina,  (c) 
Howard,  (d)  Alice,  (e)  Pearlie,  (f)  Gracie. 

a.  ***L  - Albert  Schultz — Adina  Boese  (8  under  34), 
Herrick,  111. 

b.  Nina  Schultz — Myron  Kahn,  Lambert,  Mont. 

c.  Howard  Schultz,  Lambert,  Mont.  Farmer-rancher. 

d.  Alice  Schultz — Louis  Plummer,  Stephensville,  Mont. 

e.  Pearlie  Schultz — Wallace  Doe,  Billings,  Mont. 

f.  Grace  Schultz — Tim  O’Leary,  Billings,  Mont. 

(2)  Nellie  Unruh — John  Daniels.  Farmed  here  and  then  moved 
to  Spokane,  Washington.  Children,  (a)  Blanche,  (b)  Flo- 
rence, (c)  Evelyn,  (d)  Agnes,  (e)  Lewis. 
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a.  Blanche  Daniels- — George  Holland,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Children,  Virginia,  Kenneth. 

b.  Florence  Daniels — Bob  Faulkner,  Spokane,  Wash. 

c.  Evelyn  Daniels— Curtis  South 

d.  Agnes  Daniels — H.  H.  Pearlwitz,  Tekoa,  Wash. 

e.  Lewis  Daniels 

(3)  Sarah  Unruh — William  Smith 

a.  Harold  Smith 

b.  Urbin  Smith,  Spokane,  Wash. 

(4)  Jake  Unruh.  Lived  here  and  farmed  with  his  mother  and 
then  moved  to  Vona,  Colo,  and  homesteaded.  Died  there 
later.  His  mother  also  died  there  and  wras  buried  here  in 
the  home  cemetery. 

64.  & 65. 

(c)  under  61.  Nellie  Schmidt — Charles  H.  Dirks.  Mr.  Dirks  was  from 
the  Karolswalde  group.  Came  here  from  Marion.  His  family  landed 
and  lived  in  Pennsylvania,  and  remained  there  for  a number  of 
years  before  coming  to  South  Dakota.  He  was  a school  teacher 
before  being  married.  Was  farmer-rancher  on  more  than  the 
average  scale.  Was  County  Commissioner  for  12  years  and  during 
this  time  a new  (the  present)  Court  House  in  Bon  Homme 
County  was  built  in  1914.  Children,  (1)  Isaac,  (2)  Joseph,  (3) 
Jonas,  (4)  Simon,  (5)  Lydia,  (6)  Salina,  (7)  Ruben,  (8)  Levi, 
(9)  Eva,  (10)  Nellie. 

(1)  Isaac  Dirks — Lena  Schultz.  Isaac  died  during  the  flu  epi- 
demic in  1918.  After  a few  years  Mrs.  Dirks  moved  to 
Montana.  Her  children  are 

a.  Lawrence  Dirks — Pearl  Mikelson,  Velva,  N.  D. 

b.  Leslie  Dirks — Clara  Schwartz,  Fallon,  Mont. 

c.  Selma  Dirks — Jake  Unrau,  Richey,  Mont. 

(2)  Joseph  Dirks,  Springfield,  S.  D.  Farmer. 

(3)  Jonas  Dirks,  inmate  of  State  Hospital,  Yankton,  S.  D. 

(4)  Simon  Dirks — Ada  True,  now  at  Wazeta,  Minn.  Farmed 
here  for  a number  of  years.  Children,  Nelita,  Ruben,  Waldo, 
Elgin,  Iris. 

(5)  Lydia  Dirks — Ralph  Krome,  Bigstone  City,  S.  D. 

Children,  Milo,  Leslie,  Melvin,  Berdina. 

(6)  Salina  Dirks — Ben  A.  Kaufman,  Yankton,  S.  D.  Mr.  Kauf- 
man came  from  the  Swiss  group  from  near  Marion,  S.  D. 
Farmed  in  neighborhood  and  also  in  west  river  country 
and  at  present  is  farmer-rancher  about  ten  miles  west  of 
of  Yankton.  Children 

a.  Charles  Kaufman- — Hazel  Fryda,  Tabor,  S.  D. 

b.  Jess  Kaufman — Jane  Williams,  Yankton,  S.  D. 

c.  Frances  Kaufman — Boyd  Staber,  Gardena,  Calif. 

d.  Elda  Kaufman — Leo  Cole,  Yankton,  S.  D. 

e.  Geraldine  Kaufman — Albert  Voll,  Utica,  S.  D. 

f.  Bennie  Kaufman,  Jr.,  farms  with  father 

g.  **Evangeline  Kaufman,  Yankton,  S.  D.  Trains  for 
nurse. 
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(7)  Ruben  Dirks,  died  as  young  man. 

(8)  Levi  Dirks — Mildred  Michel,  Gardena,  Calif.  Lived  around 
here  for  some  years,  then  in  Minnesota,  now  California. 

a.  Leo  Dirks — Mary  LeBlanc,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

b.  Marge  Dirks — Norman  Williamson.  Instructor  in  Uni- 
versity of  Maine. 

(9)  Eva  Dirks — Peter  A.  Kaufman,  Scappose,  Oregon. 

a.  Fern  Kaufman — Alfred  Preheim 

b.  Susan,  c.  Emron,  d.  Norman. 

(10)  Nellie  Dirks— Harold  Oldewurtel,  Springfield,  S.  D. 

a.  Lawrence 

b.  Fern 

66.  & 67.  Margareta  Schmidt — Henry  H.  Dirks.  Henry  came  from  Marion. 
Owned  and  lived  on  WVzSW  17-93-61,  also  homesteaded  near  Lustre, 
Mont.  Married  in  second  marriage  to  Lizzie  Dirks.  See  (e)  36. 

68. 

(e)  Isaac  Schmidt — Nettie  Unruh  118.  He  attended  Bethel  College 
Preparatory  School  at  Halstead,  Kansas.  Owned  part  NW  20-93-61. 
Was  interested  in  horticulture.  Children,  (1)  Henry,  (2)  Ben, 
(3)  Anna,  (4)  Bertha,  (5)  Lena,  (6)  Marie. 

(1)  ***L  - Rev.  Henry  U.  Schmidt — Katie 
J.  Boese,  in  second  marriage  to  Caroline 
Wedel.  Farmed  and  was  school  teacher 
around  here  and  was  elected  into  minis- 
try. Moved  to  Okla.  and  Colo,  from 
here.  At  latter  place  he  homesteaded 
and  also  was  teacher  and  at  the  head 
of  the  church  there.  After  the  death  of 
his  first  wife  and  second  marriage  he 
moved  to  Meno,  Oklahoma  where  he 
was  the  leader  of  a big  congregation  for 
a number  of  years.  Retired  at  present. 

Children  in  first  marriage 

a.  Alfred  Schmidt — Clara  Geier,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

b.  Emil  Schmidt — Melvina  Wedel,  Portland,  Oregon. 

c.  Paul  Schmidt — Grace  Wedel,  Coldwater,  Kansas. 

d.  Ruth  Schmidt— John  Schultz,  Meno,  Okla. 

e.  Agnes  Schmidt — Ronzo  Roy  Young,  Chickasha,  Okla. 

f.  Susanna  Schmidt — Lowell  O.  Koehn,  Meno,  Okla. 

(2)  Ben  U.  Schmidt — Rosie  Latin.  Lived  in  this  neighborhood 
for  some  time  and  later  located  at  Everette,  Washington, 
where  he  died  and  some  of  his  family  is  reported  to  be 
living  there  now.  (a)  Leona,  (b)  Helen,  (c)  Franklin,  (d) 
Esther. 

(3)  Anna  A.  Schmidt — Ben  F.  Dirks,  Peever,  S.  D.  Farmer- 
rancher.  Lived  here  for  some  years,  but  had  homestead  at 
Vona,  Colo.  Lived  on  and  owned  part  of  NE  16-93-61.  See 
36. 


Schmidt 
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(4)  **Bertha  Schmidt,  nurse’s  training.  Now  at  Whitewood, 
S.  D. 

(5)  Lena  Schmidt,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

(6)  Marie  Schmidt — Percy  Hoffman.  She  died  in  flu  epidemic 
1918-1919. 

69. 

(f)  Frank  R.  Schmidt — Mary  Dirks.  See  40. 

70. 

(g)  Tobias  B.  Schmidt,  lived  with  his  parents  (61).  Later  went  to 
southwest  part  of  States  and  remained  until  his  death. 

71.  & 72.  John  J.  Schmidt — Elsie  Schultz  (daughter  of  76).  Children  were 
as  follows  (a)  73  Isaac,  (b)  74  Klaas,  (c)  75  Maria,  (d)  Frank,  died 
young,  (e)  Anna,  (f)  Susanna,  died  young,  (g)  Helen,  (h)  Jacob,  died 
young,  (i)  Abraham,  died  young,  (j)  Katherine. 

73. 

(a)  Isaac  J.  Schmidt — Anna  Unruh  (144).  Farmed  NW  9-93-61,  but 
moved  to  Canada.  (After  death  of  his  first  wife  he  went  to 
western  Kansas.  Second  marriage  to  Justina  Wiebe. 

(1)  Lizzie  Schmidt — John  A.  Ratzlaff,  Waldheim,  Sask. 

a.  Bertha,  b.  Justina,  c.  Edwin,  e.  Albert 

f.  Herbert  Ratzlaff 

g.  ***Rev.  John  Ratzlaff 

h.  Matilda  Ratzlaff 

i.  *** Arthur  Ratzlaff,  Lethbridge,  Alberta 

j.  Elizabeth,  k.  Martha,  1.  Clifford 

(2)  Helen  I.  Schmidt — Henry  Peters,  Hepburn,  Sask. 

a.  Annie 

b.  Elfried  Peters — Herman  Fadenrecht,  Kirk,  Colo. 

c.  Peter  Peters 

d.  ***Isaac  Peters,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

e.  Clarence,  f.  Arthur,  g.  Esther,  h.  Irvin,  i.  Hilda 
j.  Rubina,  k.  Ruben,  1.  Justina 

(3)  Cornelius  Schmidt 

(4)  Joel  Schmidt — Helen  Goertz,  Waldheim,  Sask. 

a.  Vernon 

b.  Elmer 

c.  Velma 

d.  Eldon 

e.  Eddie 

(5)  William  Schmidt — Marie  Peters,  Red  Deer,  Alberta 

(6)  Wilhelmina  Schmidt — Henry  R.  Friesen,  Meade,  Kansas 

74. 

(b)  Klaas  J.  Schmidt — Anna  Unruh  (sister  to  125).  Lived  here  but 
moved  to  Canada. 

(1)  Mary  Schmidt — Henry  H.  Williams 

(2)  Helena  Schmidt — David  H.  A.  Schultz,  Richey,  Mont. 

a.  ***Edna  Marie  Schultz,  “Go  Ye  Mission”  in  Ozarks 

b.  Melvin  Schultz 
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c.  Ruth  Schultz 

d.  Paul  Schultz 

(3)  Joseph  Schmidt — Alvina  Unruh,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Children,  Wesley,  Alice,  Miriam,  Mildred,  Marvin,  Stanley, 
Selma,  Mabel,  Shirley. 

(4)  Carrie  Schmidt — Peter  H.  Bartel 

(5)  Emily  Schmidt — Frank  Dickman,  Waldheim,  Sask. 

Children,  Viola,  LaVerna,  Arthur. 

(6)  Ben  Schmidt 

(7)  Henry  Schmidt — Marie  Nissen 

(8)  Elizabeth  Schmidt — Abram  Gossen 

(9)  John  Schmidt — Martha  Harder 
(10  Jacob  Schmidt— Annie  Wall 
(11)  Isaac  Schmidt — Elizabeth  Epp 

(c)  Maria  Schmidt — Peter  Aaron  Dick.  He  did  not  live  here.  He 
was  born  in  Liebenau,  Russia.  Both  died  at  Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 
Children,  Aganeta,  John,  Peter,  Jacob,  Isaac  and  Abram. 

(d)  Frank  Schmidt,  died  young. 

(e)  Anna  Schmidt — Peter  P.  Foth.  See  173.  Came  with  the  Jacob  J. 
Schmidt  family.  Lived  here  and  farmed  one-half  mile  north  of 
the  church.  Later  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 

(1)  Martha,  died  young. 

(2)  ***L  - Rev.  Henry  P.  Foth — Emily  Starner.  Held  various 
charges.  Evangelistic  work,  Salem,  Oregon.  Children, 
Harold,  Dean,  Marj.  and  Wes. 

(3)  Sarah  Foth — Active  in  various  benevolent  works,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

(4)  Emil  Foth,  deceased. 

(5)  ***L  - Rev.  Abr.  Voth — Kathryn  Toews,  Salem,  Oregon. 
Held  various  charges.  Evangelistic  work.  Children,  Vernon 
and  Florence. 

(6)  ***Missionary  Peter  Foth — Clara  Olsen,  Bankok,  Siam. 
Children,  Robert,  Stanley,  Elinor. 

(7)  ***Kathryn  Foth — Palmer  Rupp,  Hamlet,  Nebr.  Held  various 
charges.  Children,  Dorthy,  Dennis  and  Anna. 

(8)  Jacob  Foth — Marie  Schultz,  Brewster,  Minn.  One  son,  John. 

(f)  Susanna  Schmidt,  died  young. 

(g)  Helen  Schmidt — John  H.  Fast,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn.  He  is  deceased. 

(1)  ***Rosella  Fast — Henry  J.  Duerksen  in  preparation. 

(2)  ***Elsie  Fast — Peter  Buller,  graduate  of  Grace,  Omaha,  Neb. 

(3)  John  Fast 

(4)  Sarah 

(5)  Helen 

(6)  Marie 

(7)  Henry 

(h)  Jacob  Schmidt — Katherine  Quiring 

(i)  Abraham,  died  young. 

(j)  ***L  - Katharine  Schmidt — Rev.  Abram  P.  Dickman,  Dalmeny, 
Sask.  She  was  a trained  nurse.  Children,  Abram,  John,  Lizzie, 
Frank,  Frieda  and  Martha. 
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76.  Grandma  David  Schultz.  She  was  the  mother  of  72  Mrs.  John  J. 
Schmidt.  Lived  at  the  Klaas  Schmidt  home  and  when  they  left  for 
Canada  she  lived  with  the  Peter  Foth  family.  Died  here  March  3,  1901. 
(Was  Mrs.  P.  Foth’s  grandmother.) 

77  & 78.  Peter  A.  Schmidt — Lena  Unruh.  Homesteaded  the  NW  8-93-61. 
Was  deacon  and  was  a saint.  Was  also  “Vorsaenger”.  Children  (living) 
were  (a)  79  David,  (b)  William,  (c)  Herman,  (d)  Abraham.  Was  often 
by  all  referred  to  as  “OHM  PETA”  (Uncle  Peter). 

79. 

(a)  David  P.  Schmidt — Lena  Teska.  Lived  near  Marion,  S.  D.  and 
moved  to  Canada  with  the  “Exodus”  in  early  1900’s.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing  Mrs.  D.  is  still  living  at  Yorrow,  B.  C. 

(1)  Elizabeth  Schmidt — Corn  J.  Adrian.  Lived  in  Canada.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  she  married  Isaac  Adrian  and 
she  is  at  present  living  in  Dolton,  S.  D. 

a.  Aimer  Adrian — Sara  Funk 

b.  Esther  Adrian — Peter  Funk 

c.  Clara  Adrian — Henry  Priebe 

d.  ***Rev.  Jacob  Adrian — Helen  Priebe,  Luck  Lake,  Sask. 

e.  ***Helen  Adrian — Rev.  Menno  D.  Rempel,  Browns- 
ville, Oregon. 

(2)  Andrew  Schmidt — Emelie  Hirsch,  Three  Oaks,  Mich. 

Lila,  Mabel,  Ernest,, Wallace,  David. 

(3)  Henry  Schmidt — Maria  Kunkel,  Chilliwack,  B.  C. 

Alvin,  Helena,  Wilber,  Harold. 

(4)  John  Schmidt — Martha  Wottrich,  Bellingham,  Wash.  One 
son,  Edward. 

(5)  David  Schmidt — Esther  Friesen,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Inez,  Evelyn. 

80. 

(c)  William  P.  Schmidt — Eva  Richert.  He  grew  up  to  manhood  here. 
Mrs.  was  from  Dolton,  S.  D.  community  and  they  farmed  there  for 
a number  of  years  and  then  moved  to  Bloomfield  and  Richey, 
Mont.  Homesteaded  and  purchased  land  there.  Children,  (1) 
Lena,  (2)  Tobias,  (3)  Joseph,  (4)  Lydia,  (5)  Aganeta,  (6)  Adina, 
(7)  Ben,  (8)  Dan,  (9)  Ida. 

(1)  Lena  Schmidt — Chriss  A.  Buller,  Glendive,  Mont.  (4  in  162). 
Chriss  came  to  our  community  with  his  parents  from 
Missouri.  After  locating  in  Montana  he  became  active  in 
church  work  and  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Bloomfield  church  and  likewise  later  also  of  the  Mennonite 
church  in  Glendive,  Mont. 

a.  Nellie  Buller — Henry  A.  Becker,  Glendive,  Mont. 

b.  Edward  Buller- — Ruth  Walker,  Bloomfield,  Mont. 

c.  Henry  Buller — Fern  Stall,  Frazer,  Mont. 

d.  Jeff  Buller — Presilla  Mast,  Creston,  Mont. 

e.  Melvin  Buller,  Hesston,  Kans. 

f.  Adeline  Buller 

g.  Charles  Buller— Helen  Unruh,  home  mission. 

(2)  Tobias  Schmidt,  Richey,  Mont. 
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(3)  Ben  Schmidt,  Shatter,  Calif. 

(4)  Joseph  Schmidt — Anna  Sperling,  Shatter,  Calif. 

(5)  Nettie  Schmidt — Daniel  Maier,  Caranack,  Sask. 

(6)  Dan  Schmidt — Linda  Becker,  Glendive,  Mont. 

(7)  Adina  Schmidt— Ferdinand  Janke,  Richey,  Mont. 

(8)  Lydia  Schmidt — Fred  Holzwarth,  Glendive,  Mont. 

(9)  Ida  Schmidt — Herbert  Rauch,  Lustre,  Mont. 


81.  & 81B. 

(d)  Herman  P.  Schmidt — Elisabeth  Fast,  Huron,  S.  D.  One  son, 
Jacob  Schmidt.  In  a second  marriage  Herman  married  Mrs.  Kath. 
Wollman.  Walter,  Benna,  Vivian. 

(e)  Abraham  P.  Schmidt,  Avon,  S.  D.  Remained  on  his  father’s  home- 
stead until  his  death.  The  farm  is  now  owned  by  Johann  Ebling. 

82.  & 83.  David  A.  Schmidt — Lena  Teske  (He  is  brother  to  77).  Lived  on 
the  farm  near  Loretta  later  known  as  Lidtke  farm.  Children  are  (a) 
84  Anna,  (b)  85  Hanna,  (c)  86  Henry,  (d)  87  Andrew,  (e)  Tobias,  (f) 
89  Peter,  (g)  90  Lena,  (h)  Kathryn,  (i)  Eva,  (j)  Nellie. 

84. 

(a)  Anna  Schmidt — John  Williams 

(1)  John  Williams — Elizabeth  Meiers 

(2)  William  Williams — Rose  Heitzman 

(3)  Katie  Williams 

(4)  Bena  Williams 

85.  & 35A. 

(b)  Hanna  Schmidt — William  Lidtke.  He  was  employed  on  ocean 
steamer  for  some  time  before  coming  here.  Born  in  Germany. 
Farmed  here  a short  distance  north  and  east  from  Loretta. 

(1)  Lena  Lidtke,  Salem,  Oregon 

(2)  Anna  Lidtke — Peter  C.  Unruh,  Farmer.  Purchased  land  in 
Sec.  4-93-61  and  farmed.  Mr.  Unruh  died  in  1928. 

a.  Viola  Unruh — Urbin  Wynia,  Springfield,  S.  D. 

b.  Florence  Unruh — Arthur  Wisth 

c.  Lee  Janet  Unruh — Dan  Rayner,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

d.  Elbertha  Unruh — Garret  Messman,  Springfield,  S.  D. 

e.  Albert  Unruh — Marion  Buech,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

f.  Edna  Unruh 

g.  Velma  Unruh — Maynard  Ludens,  Springfield,  S.  D. 

(3)  Albert  Lidtke — Emma  Unruh,  Avon,  S.  D.  Farmed  the 
home  place. 

a.  Ruth  Lidtke 

b.  William  Lidtke 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lidtke  Albert  was  married  to 
Aganeta  Boese,  see  5 under  34. 

(4)  Lulu  Lidtke- — Jake  Koehn.  See  b under  36. 

(5)  Ruth  Lidtke — Fred  A.  Schultz.  See  under  12. 

86.  & 86B. 

(c)  Henry  Schmidt — Lena  Unruh.  Lived  on  SW  33-94-61. 

(1)  **Anna  Schmidt,  Waldheim,  Sask.  Was  for  many  years 
engaged  in  benevolent  work  such  as  children’s  home. 
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(2)  Henry  Schmidt — Tina  Quiring,  Mennon,  Sask.  Farmer. 
a ***Rev.  Ernest  Schmidt,  foreign  mission. 

b.  Florence  Schmidt 

c.  ***David  Schmidt,  China  mission. 

d.  Edwin  Schmidt 

e.  Elisa  Schmidt 

Later  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Schmidt  was  married, 
see  88. 

87. 

(d)  Andrew  Schmidt — Anna  Graber,  Freeman,  S.  D.  At  one  time  he 
was  engaged  as  a merchant  and  later  as  farmer.  Children  (a) 
Mary,  (b)  Helen,  (c)  Lydia,  (d)  Eda  (c  and  d twins),  (e) 
Edward,  (f)  Albert,  (g)  Matilda,  (h)  Henry,  (i)  Anna. 

a.  Mary  Schmidt,  died  young 

b.  Helen  Schmidt — Peter  Toews.  Lived  in  North  Dakota. 

1.  Viola  Toews 

2.  Kenneth  Toews 

c.  Lydia  Schmidt — Benjamin  Kaufman.  Mr.  K.  held 
various  teaching  positions  also  including  Freeman  Jr. 
College. 

1.  Verda  Kaufman — Ralph  Waltner,  Freeman,  S.  D. 

2.  **Dr.  LeR.oy  Kaufman,  Wichita,  Kans. 

3.  **Dr.  Irvin  Kaufman,  Freeman,  S.  D. 

d.  Eda  Schmidt — Benjamin  A.  Boese,  see  2 under  34. 

e.  Edward  Schmidt — Ella  Lichte,  Wichita  Kansas.  Mr.  S. 
is  in  the  healing  professsion. 

f.  Albert  Schmidt — Lydia  Graber,  Freeman,  S.  D.  Is 
Postmaster. 

g.  Matilda  Schmidt — Joe  Schrag,  Freeman,  S.  D. 

1.  Howard  Schrag,  Pretty  Prairie,  Kans. 

2.  Florence  Schrag — Andy  Westra,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

3.  ***Leola  Schrag — Rev.  Hugo  Mierau,  Freeman, 
S.  Dak. 

4.  O’Ray  Schrag,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

h.  **Dr.  Henry  Schmidt,  Chicago,  111. 

i.  Anna  Schmidt — Wm.  Schroeder,  Yankton,  S.  D. 

88. 

(e)  Tobias  Schmidt — Lena  (Unruh)  Schmidt.  Owned  the  farm  where 
Ben  Becker  lives  at  present,  in  SW  33-94-61.  Moved  to  Rosthern, 
Sask.  in  1901. 

a.  ***Edwin  Schmidt — Helena  Goosen,  Waldheim,  Sask. 
In  the  ministry  and  holds  a charge. 

b.  Eva  Schmidt — Ernest  Jeschke,  Waldheim,  Sask. 

c.  Dinah  Schmidt— Henry  F.  Harder,  Waldheim,  Sask. 

d.  John  Schmidt,  died  age  three. 

f.  ***Rev.  Albert  Schmidt — Mary  Epp.  Mission  in  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

89. 

(f)  Peter  Schmidt- — Flora  Smith.  Farmed  near  Starkweather,  N.  D. 

a.  Lorene  Schmidt 
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(h)  ***L  - Kathryn  Schmidt — Rev.  David  Tiesen,  Marion,  S.  D.  In 
the  ministry  and  also  farmed  for  some  time.  At  present  retired. 

a.  ***Helen  Tieszen,  African  mission. 

b.  Martha  Tiesen,  Marion,  S.  D. 

c.  ***Rev.  Cornie  Tieszen — Hilda  Schultz,  Mason  City,  la. 

d.  Emma  Tieszen,  Marion,  S.  D. 

e.  Alfred  Tieszen,  Marion,  S.  D. 

f.  Dave  Tieszen — Katie  Loewen,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 

(i)  Eva  Schmidt — Fred  Reinelt,  lives  in  suburb  of  Walla  Walla.  Wash. 

(1)  Herbert  Reinelt — Lillian  Goff 

(2)  Ernest  Reinelt — Leona  Kunkel 

(3)  Gladys  Reinelt 

(4)  Edythe  Reinelt 

(5)  Delores  Reinelt 

(j)  Nellie  Schmidt — Abram  Tieszen,  Marion,  S.  D. 

90. 

(g)  Lena  Schmidt — Knels  Wedel.  After  marriage  lived  on  farm  north 
of  Freeman,  S.  D. 

(1)  Had  one  son,  Henry,  first  marriage  to  Rebecca  Hofer  and 
second  marriage  to  Sara  Hofer.  Farms  near  Yale,  S.  D. 

91.  Cornelius  Schmidt — Anna  Nachtigall.  See  26.  (91,  92,  93,  94,  95  and 

96  are  children  of  Jacob  P.  Schmidt,  a half  brother  to  Rev.  Benj.  P. 
Schmidt.  The  parents  died  in  Russia  and  so  these  six  members  were 
brought  to  America  by  others.)  The  above  couple  for  a time  farmed 
in  south  part  of  this  county.  Later  they  moved  to  west  coast  and  then 
located  near  Bloomfield,  Montana.  Abraham  T.  Schultz  brought  Cor- 
nelius from  the  old  country.  See  25. 

92.  Tobias  Schmidt — Eva  Boese.  See  31.  It  is  thought  that  he  came  along 
with  Rev.  B.  Schmidt. 

93.  Henry  J.  Schmidt.  Lived  in  NW  part  of  same  section  where  Isaac 
Schmidt  lived.  He  came  with  the  Rev.  Corn.  Ewert  family.  From  here 
he  went  to  Marion  to  live  with  his  sister. 

94.  Katharina  Schmidt — Jacob  Tiahrt,  Dolton,  S.  D.  She  was  brought  along 
from  Russia  by  the  Abr.  T.  Schultz  family. 

(a)  Jacobina  Tiahrt — Abr.  V.  Tieszen,  Marion,  S.  D. 

(1)  Margaret  Tieszen — Carl  Epp,  Lushton,  Nebr. 

(2)  Norma  Tiahrt — Hugo  Reimer,  Hanston,  Kans. 

(3)  Paul  Tiahrt — Maria  Luna,  Laplata,  Puerto  Rico 

(4)  **Dorthy  Tiahrt,  nurse  at  Newton,  Kans. 

(5)  Karl  Tiahrt,  Marion,  S.  D. 

(b)  Lena  Tiahrt — Henry  J.  Ewert,  Marion,  S.  D.  Farmer. 

(1)  Marvin,  (2)  Eldon,  (3)  Milton 

(c)  Albert  Tiahrt — Anna  Hallauer,  Arlington,  Va. 

(1)  Delores  Tiahrt — Russell  Reves  Rhymer 

(2)  Maynard  Tiahrt 

(d)  Leon  Tiahrt — Josephine  Howard,  K.  C.,  Mo. 

(1)  ***Onita  Tiahrt — James  Smucker,  India  mission. 

(2)  Jeannie  Tiahrt — John  Schaeffer,  Denver,  Colo. 

(3)  Nancy  Tiahrt 
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(e)  Waldo  Tiahrt — Stena  Anderson,  Beaver  Creek,  Minn. 

(1)  Karmen  Tiahrt 

95.  Anna  Schmidt — Peter  Tiahrt,  Marion,  S.  D.  Farmer. 

(1)  Jacob  Tiahrt — Maria  Tieszen,  Marion,  S.  D. 

a.  Helen 

b.  Harry 

(2)  Henry  Tiahrt — Anna  Tieszen,  Marion,  S.  D. 

a.  Arnold  Tiahrt,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

b.  Elmer  Tiahrt,  Bridgewater,  S.  D. 

c.  Edna 

e.  Vernon 

Mrs.  Anna  Tiahrt  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  old  country  with  the 
Rev.  C.  Ewert  family. 


96.  Agnes  Schmidt — Peter  Jantz.  Lived  at  Marion  for  quite  some  time  and 
then  moved  to  Calif.  Mrs.  Jantz  last  lived  at  Swalwell,  Alberta  in  her 
own  home.  Passed  away  1937.  Mr.  Jantz  died  at  Waldheim,  Sask.  in 
1913.  Children,  (1)  Abraham,  (2)  Henry,  (3)  John,  (4)  Peter,  (5)  Lena, 
(6)  David,  (7)  Tobias,  (8)  Mary,  (9)  Anna,  (10)  Cornelius. 

(1)  Abraham  Jantz — Elizabeth  Williams,  Cuttler,  Calif. 

(2)  Henry  Jantz — Anna  Williams,  Abbotsford,  B.  C. 

(3)  John  Jantz — Mary  Esau,  Livingston,  Calif.  Rt.  1,  Box  236. 

(4)  Peter  Jantz — Katie  Brown,  Crooked  Creek,  Alberta 

(5)  Lena  Jantz — Noah  Voth,  Winton,  Calif. 

(6)  David  Jantz — Lena  Koehn,  Swalwell,  Alberta 

(7)  Tobias  Jantz — Marie  Toews,  Three  Hills,  Alberta 

(8)  Mary  Jantz — David  Klassen,  Abbotsford,  B.  C. 

(9)  Anna  Jantz — Walter  IJnruh,  Swalwell,  Alberta 

(10)  Cornelius  Jantz,  Black  Diamond,  Alberta 


(There  was  another  sister  to  91  to  96,  namely  Nele  Schmidt,  married  to 
Frank  Bergman  who  apparently  also  accompanied  the  above  named 
family  members  to  America,  but  it  could  not  be  ascertained  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  landed  in  this  community.  They  may  have  left 
for  other  points. 

97.  & 98.  Abraham  T.  Schultz — Anna  Unruh  (daughter  of  49) 

Is  one  of  the  families  that  had  somewhat  more  means  than  the  average 
and  thereby  able  to  get  a somewhat  better  start.  Were  able  to  build  a 
more  roomy  house  and  able  to  accomodate  the  community  in  holding 
Sunday  service  in  their  house  before  there  was  a church. 

This  homestead  is  located  in  the  SEx/4  Sec.  5-93-61  and  is  in  the 
same  section  in  which  Loretta  P.  O.  was  located. 

Mr.  Schultz  was  an  able  man  and  good  manager.  Was  fond  of  good 
live  stock  and  good  machinery.  He  was  also  a blacksmith  and  in  early 
years  this  meant  a lot  to  any  community.  His  yard  and  garden  with 
fruit  trees  was  well  kept.  Was  one  of  the  very  first  ones  to  own  tractors 
and  automobiles. 


In  addition  to  other  qualifications  he  also  owned  a “KEY”  to  remove 
teeth.  Dentists  were  not  so  plentiful  and  some  one  was  prevailed  upon 
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to  render  services  along  this  line.  He  had  some  experience  as  village 
officer  in  Russia  having  held  the  position  of  “schulta”  which  was  similar 
to  the  position  of  mayor.  He  was  also  active  in  school  and  church 
affairs. 

There  were  three  marriages.  In  the  first  one  there  were  the  following 
children:  (a)  99  Nettie,  (b)  100  David,  (c)  Henry,  (d)  Kathryn,  (e) 
Peter,  (f)  Marie,  (g)  Elisabeth,  (h)  Sarah,  (i)  Agatha,  (j)  Eva.  In  the 
second  marriage  to  Helena  Boese,  (k)  Tobias,  (1)  Fred,  (m)  Simon,  (n) 
Susanna.  For  the  last  four  see  No.  11.  In  the  third  marriage  to  Helena 
Becker  from  Mt.  Lake,  Minn.,  (o)  Jonas,  (p)  Anna,  (q)  Martha,  (r) 
John,  (s)  Levi. 


99. 

(a)  Nettie  Schultz,  lived  with  her  parents  here.  Her  last  years  were 
spent  with  her  sister  Kathryn,  Mrs.  Andrew  Becker,  at  Vona,  Colo. 

100, 

(b)  Rev.  David  A.  Schultz — Eva  Ewert  (45  a). 

First  lived  here  with  her  parents  but  later 
built  up  the  first  farm  now  due  north  from  the 
church.  Rev.  Schultz  farmed  this  quarter 
of  land  and  also  served  as  minister  in  the 
church.  He  was  chosen  for  the  ministry  in 
1899  and  ordained  several  years  later  and  in 
1913  he  was  elected  Bishop.  Served  until  1941 
when  he  resigned.  Died  in  1945  while  living 
with  his  children  in  Saginaw,  Michigan  and 
was  buried  in  the  home  cemetery  here.  Be- 
sides his  other  duties  he  was  also  interested 
in  the  activities  of  Freeman  Junior  College. 

Children,  (a)  Anna,  (b)  Frank,  (c)  Margurate,  (d)  Paul,  (e)  Marie. 

a.  Anna  Schultz — Peter  M.  Boese,  now  in  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Farmed  in  this  community  for  a number  of  years, 
then  left  for  Michigan.  Children, 

1.  Ralph  Boese— Elva  L.  Gerard,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Children,  Daniel,  TeriAnn,  Beverly,  Diane,  Robert 

2.  Huldah  Boese — Floyd  B.  Gerard 
Children,  Douglas,  Onalee,  Gary,  David 

3.  Milton  Boese — Helen  A.  Beckman 
Children,  Gregory  and  Carolyn 

4.  Donald  Boese — Roseleen  Hermeyer 

5.  Norma  Boese — Wilmer  H.  Warner 

6.  Herbert  Boese 

7.  Evelyn  Boese 

8.  Ardis  Boese 

9.  Phillis  Boese 

b.  **Frank  Schultz — Rose  Graber,  Lodi,  California.  Mrs. 
Schultz  is  a trained  nurse.  She  hailed  from  Freeman. 
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Mr.  Schultz  was  teaching  school  here  for  a goodly  num- 
ber of  years  and  then  transferred  to  Lodi  where  he  is 
doing  office  work.  Children 

1.  Maxine  Schultz — Richard  Davis 

2.  James  Schultz 

3.  Hubert  Schultz 

c.  Margurate  Schultz — Allan  Boese,  Saginaw,  Mich.  Mrs. 
Boese  was  local  schol  teacher  for  some  years.  Mr. 
Boese  was  engaged  in  farming  here  until  the  time  when 
they  left  for  Michigan. 

d.  Paul  Schultz — Rosemary  McMall,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

e.  **Marie  Schultz — Jacob  Voth,  Brewster,  Minn.  Mrs. 
Voth  is  a trained  nurse.  Parents  of  Mr.  Voth  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Voth  living  in  this  community.  Children, 
John  and  Peter. 

(c)  under  97.  Henry  Schultz- — Helena  H.  Unruh,  Lambert,  Montana. 
Lived  here  for  some  years.  Homesteaded  in  Colorado  and  later 
moved  to  Montana  where  he  is  a successful  farmer-rancher.  See 
1 under  63. 

(d)  under  97.  Kathryn  Schultz — Andrew  Becker.  Lived  here  for  a 
goodly  number  of  years  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Henry  J. 
Becker.  Homesteaded  in  Colorado  where  both  died  in  recent 
years.  Experienced  many  hardships  in  the  Vona,  Colo,  settlement 
but  continued  their  farm  operations  for  a goodly  number  of  years 
after  which  conditions  improved  to  a great  degree.  Children 

(1)  Eli  Becker,  Vona,  Colo. 

(2)  Lydia  Becker — Arthur  Boese,  Vona,  Colo.  See  b 18. 

(3)  ***L  - Marie  Becker,  Kentucky  mission. 

(4)  Justina  Becker,  Detroit,  Mich. 

(5)  Helena  Becker,  Detroit,  Mich. 

(6)  Abe  Becker,  Wichita,  Kans. 

(7)  Alvina  Becker — Dan  Esarey,  Stratton,  Calif. 

(8)  Wilbert  Becker 

(9)  Jacob  Becker 

(10)  Leander  Becker 

(e)  under  97.  Peter  Schultz — Elizabeth  K.  Ortman,  Marion,  S.  D. 
Left  this  community  after  marriage  and  lived  at  Marion. 

(1)  Emil  Schultz — Eva  J.  Schmidt,  Freeman,  S.  D. 

(2)  Karl  Schultz — Ida  Ewert,  Marion,  S.  D. 

(3)  Helen  Schultz,  deceased. 

(4)  Ida  Schultz — Clifford  Waltner,  Marion,  S.  D. 

(f)  under  97.  Marie  Schultz- — John  J.  Boese,  Denver,  Colo.  See  d under 

15. 

(g)  under  97.  Elizabeth  Schultz — John  Ewert.  Farmed  at  Marion,  S.  D. 

(1)  Lewis  Ewert — Erna  Beckman,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

(2)  ***Josephine  Ewert — Rev.  Ed  Norton,  Pawnee,  Okla. 

(3)  Leon  Ewert,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

(4)  Anna  Ewert,  deceased. 

(5)  Jonathan  Ewert — Dolores  Cook,  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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(6)  Martha  Ewert^Alvin  Dick 

(7)  John  Ewert,  Dallas,  Texas. 

(h)  Sarah  Schultz — William  K.  Stover,  Wadsworth,  Ohio. 

(1)  Leona  Stover 

(2)  Vernon  Stover 

(i)  Agatha  Schultz — Jacob  Ludtke,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

(1)  Verna  Ludtke 

(2)  Ellen  Ludtke 

(3)  Howard  Ludtke 

(4)  Grace  Ludtke 

(5)  Phylise  Ludtke 

(6)  Even  Ludtke 

(7)  Menno  Ludtke 

(8)  Anna  Ludtke 

(j)  Eva  Schultz — David  Lutke.  After  being  married  they  soon  left 
here.  Farmed  in  Eastern  Montana. 

(1)  Joan  Lutke — Moral  Burgess 

(2)  Louise  Lutke — Austin  Rindahl,  Fairfield,  Mont. 

(3)  Albert  Lutke — Leta  Brady,  Ethridge,  Mont. 

(4)  Jacob  Lutke,  Vaughn,  Mont. 

(5)  Susie  Lutke — Robert  Buck,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

(In  second  marriage  97,  see  12.) 

(k)  Tobias  Schultz,  Avon,  S.  D. 

(l)  Fred  Schultz — Ruth  Lidtke,  Howard,  S.  D. 

(m)  Simon  Schultz,  Avon,  S.  D. 

(n)  Susanna  Schultz — A.  W.  Jones,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

(Following  is  the  third  marriage  in  1901  of  Abraham  Schultz  to  Helena 
Becker  of  Mountain  Lake,  Minn.) 

(o)  Jonas  Schultz — Marie  Lloyd 

(r)  John  Schultz — Amanda  Boese.  See  c under  11. 

(p)  ***L  - Anna  Schultz — Rev.  Ben  Stensland 

(q)  Martha  Schultz,  deceased. 

(s)  Levi  Schultz — Gladys  Erickson,  Ft.  Morgan,  Colo. 

101.  Elizabeth  Schultz — Fred  H.  Duller.  Mrs.  Buller  is  a sister  to  97  and  came 
along  from  the  old  country  with  this  family.  She  homesteaded  here 
SE  9-93-61.  A Mr.  Magnuson  “jumped”  this  claim  and  later  relinquished 
the  same  to  David  T.  Ratzlaff.  After  marriage  she  moved  to  the  Marion 
community. 

(1)  Anna  Buller — Fred  Decker 

a.  Martha  Decker — Arnold  Fay 

b.  Elma  Decker — Louis  Janke,  Underwood,  N.  D. 

c.  Amanda  Decker — Raymond  Senner,  Bloomfield,  Mont. 

d.  Albert  Decker 

e.  Ellis  Decker,  Lambert,  Mont. 

f.  Delphia  Decker — Charles  Keeland,  Richey,  Mont. 

g.  Lous  J.  Decker — Wayne  Reed,  Bloomfield,  Mont. 
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(2)  Fred  E.  Buller — Emma  Sanner,  Glendive,  Mont.  Farmer. 

a.  Lawrence  Buller 

b.  Mildred  Buller — Frank  Nickels,  Glendive,  Mont. 

(3)  Isaac  Buller- — Agatha  Boese,  Richey,  Mont.  Moved  to  Canada 
later  back  to  Marion  and  Montana.  Is  extensive  land 
owner  and  farmer-rancher  there. 

a.  Vern  Buller — Violet  Richert,  Richey,  Mont. 

b.  Elmer  Buller 

c.  Gladys  Buller — Dave  Gossen,  Intake,  Mont. 

d.  Margie  Buller — Peter  Unruh 

e.  Oscar  Buller 

f.  Mario  Buller 

(4)  Abram  Buller— Nettie  J.  Schmidt,  Marion,  S.  D.  Farmer. 

a.  Amanda  Buller — Dietrich  Warkentin,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 

b.  Martha  Buller — Lester  Voth,  Marion,  S.  D. 

c.  Olga  Buller 

102.  Elizabeth  (Schmidt)  Schultz,  widow  of  Tobias  Schultz.  She  and  son 
Tobias  103  came  together  from  Russia.  She  made  her  home  with  the 
Tobias  T.  Schultz  family. 

103.  & 104.  Tobias  T.  Schultz — Katie  Buller.  Owned  and  farmed  the  NV2NE 
7-93-61  about  one  mile  west  of  the  church.  Was  stock  raiser.  Before 
marriage  he  worked  for  ranchers  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Ventured 
out  to  Montana  in  later  years  and  was  farmer-rancher  there.  Was 
active  in  church  and  public  life.  Children  (1)  Elizbeth,  (2)  Lena,  (3) 
Ben,  (4)  Fred,  (5)  Edward,  (6)  Nettie,  (7)  Caroline,  (8)  Lee,  (9)  Anna, 
(10)  Herman,  (11)  Tillie. 

(1)  Elizabeth  Schultz — Bernerd  Becker.  Farmed  near  Marion 
but  later  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Becker  moved 
to  Sioux  Falls. 

a.  Paul  Becker — Alma  Deckert,  Marion.  S.  D. 

b.  Joel  Becker — Vada  Ratzlaff,  Marion,  S.  D. 

c.  Tillie  Becker — Harms  Bartel 

d.  Gusta  Becker — Arnold  Schroeder 

e.  Carl  Becker — Lydia  Dirks 

(2)  Lena  Schultz — Isaac  Dirks.  See  1 under  64. 

(3)  Ben  Schultz — Frances  Schwartz,  Freeman,  S.  D.  Farmer. 

(4)  Fred  Schultz — Ida  Schwartz,  Richey,  Mont.  Farmer-rancher. 

a.  Leon  Schultz 

b.  Lucile  Schultz 

c.  Leola  Schultz 

(5)  Edward  Schultz,  farmer  rancher.  Died  in  Dawson  County, 
Montana. 

(6)  Nettie  Schultz — Isaac  Boese,  Springfield,  S.  D.  See  j under  16. 

(7)  Caroline  Schultz — Adolph  Schmidt.  See  c under  31. 

(8)  Lee  Schultz,  Oakland,  Calif. 

(9)  Anna  Schultz — John  J.  DeRoos,  Springfield,  S.  D.  Farmer. 

a.  Myron  DeRoos,  teacher. 

b.  Elgene  DeRoos — Bill  Gale,  Springfield,  S.  D. 
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(10)  Herman  Schultz — Fay  Smith,  Springfielc  S.  D.  Farmed,  but 
recently  moved  into  Springfield.  Active  church  workers. 

a.  Kenneth  Schultz — Pearl  DeJong,  Springfield,  S.  D. 

b.  Gwendaline  Schultz 

(11)  Tillie  Schultz — Chas.  Trantina,  Wagner,  S.  D.  Children, 
Charles  and  Janis. 


105.  & 106.  Henry  T.  Schultz — Anna  Foth.  One  of  the  five  families  that 
spent  the  winter  of  1874-1875  on  their  homestead  here.  Homesteaded 
the  NEV4  9-93-61  and  same  is  still  in  the  hands  of  William  Unruh,  a 
grandson.  This  household  went  through  all  the  stages  of  PIONEER 
life.  They  were  public  spirited  as  can  be  pointed  out  by  the  fact  that 
they  offered  their  home  to  be  used  as  the  FIRST  SCHOOL  in  this 
community.  It  is  reported  that  the  first  baby  to  be  born  in  this  settlement 
was  Anna,  a daughter.  The  child  died  when  about  a month  old.  Children 
of  the  family  were  (a)  107  John,  (b)  108  Abraham,  (c)  109  Helena,  (d) 
Tobias,  (e)  Jake,  (f)  David,  (g)  Henry. 


107. 

(a)  John  Schultz — Lena  F.  Buller 

a.  Anna  Schultz — Isaac  Dirks,  Abbotsford,  B.  C. 

1.  Jonathan 

2.  Edward 

3.  Adina 

4.  Daniel 

b.  Samuel  Schultz — Tina  Heppner 

1.  Roy 

c.  Martha  Schultz — Ben  P.  Ratzlaff 


108. 

(b)  Abraham  Schultz — Elizabeth  C.  D.  Unruh.  Farmed  here  for  some 
time  and  joined  the  “trek”  to  Canada. 

a.  Henry  A.  Schultz — Anna  H.  Goosen 

1.  Anna  Schultz — Ben  I.  Lowen 

2.  Abraham  Schultz — Anna  Ratzlaff 

3.  Nathaniel  Schultz — Grace  Unruh 

4.  Arnold  Schultz 

5.  Mathilda  Schultz — Victor  Unruh 

6.  Hilda  Schultz — John  Mattheis 

7.  Lena  Schultz- — Rudy  Williams 

b.  ***Anna  Schultz — Rev.  Jacob  P.  Schultz 

1.  Josephine  Schultz — Arthur  Lidtke  (See  3 under 

160.) 

2.  ***Rev.  Alfred  Schultz — Emma  Kriekau, 
Floodwood,  Minn. 

3.  Amanda  Schultz — Henry  Rempel 

4.  Grace  Schultz — Henry  Nickel 

5.  Betty  Schultz 

6.  Ruby  Schultz 

7.  Arthur  Schultz 
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c.  Helen  Schultz — Abe  Leoppky 

1.  Irwin  Leoppky 

d.  Elizabeth  Schultz — Peter  F.  Flamming 

1.  Margaret,  2.  Walter,  3.  Elizabeth 

e.  Aganeta  Schultz — Rev.  Erdman  Nikkei,  Southey,  Sask. 

1.  Albertine  Nikkei- — John  Speiser 

2.  Amanda  Nikkei — Arnold  Fischer 

3.  ***Esther  Nikkei — Rev.  Ben  Heppner 

4.  Abraham  Nikkei — Mabel  Schmidt 

5.  Agatha  Nikkei — George  Zane 

6.  Erdman  Nikkei,  Jr. 

7 ***Hejen  Nikkei — Wm.  Bellegrade,  India  mission. 

8.  Henry  Nikkei — Linda  Courville 

9.  Ruth  Nikkei— Peter  Epp 

10.  Alfred  Nikkei 

f.  Albertina  Schultz,  died  about  age  19. 

g.  Mathilda  Schultz — Abe  C.  Richert 

1.  Selma,  2.  Ruben,  3.  Elmer 

h.  Maria  Schultz — Wm.  T.  Thiessen 

1.  Louise,  2.  Clara,  3.  Albert,  4.  Maria 

i.  Alexander  Schultz — Paulina  A.  Heppner 

1.  Edgar,  2.  Melvin,  3.  Norman 

j.  Arthur  Schultz — Elizabeth  Ratzlaff 

1.  Lena,  2.  Irene 

k.  Philipp  Schultz — Martha  A.  Friesen 

1.  Lora,  2 Edna,  3.  Harold,  4.  Vernon 


109.  & 110. 

(c)  ** ■••Helen a Schultz — Rev.  Henry  P.  Unruh, 

Avon,  S.  D.  Rev.  Unruh  was  from  the  Karols- 
walde  group  and  came  here  from  the  Marion 
community.  Was  considered  a scholar  and  a 
man  with  a keen  mind.  Died  1944.  Mrs.  Unruh 
is  still  living  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  stay- 
ing with  William,  the  youngest  son.  Children, 

(1)  Benjamin,  (2)  Peter,  (31  Susanna,  (4) 

Anthony,  (5)  Elizabeth,  (6)  Anna,  (7)  William. 

(1)  **Dr.  Benjamin  Unruh,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

(2)  Peter  Unruh — Amelia  Dirks.  See  G 
under  36. 

(3)  Susanna  Unruh — Carl  Schmidt,  Richey,  Mont.  Farmer. 
Farmed  here  for  some  years,  then  moved  to  Montana.  See 
b under  31. 

(4)  Anthony  Unruh — Anna  Albrecht.  Farmed  at  Marion  and 
later  near  Richey,  Montana.  Active  in  church  and  other 
matters. 

1.  ***Willard  Unruh — Selma  Dick,  India  mission 

2.  Robert  Unruh — Myrtle  Gering,  Medical  student. 

3.  ***Rev.  Vernie  Unruh — Belva  Waltner,  Pulaski,  Iowa. 

Now  a candidate  for  mission  field  in  Japan. 


Rev.  Henry  P. 
Unruh 
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4.  Helen  Unruh — Charlie  Buller.  See  1 under  80. 

5.  Leslie  Unruh — Maria  Ortman 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Unruh,  Mr.  Unruh  was  again  married. 
This  time  to  Friede  Schmidt  from  Kansas.  Children  in  second 
marriage  are  (1)  Evelyn,  (2)  James,  (3)  Betty,  (4)  Phyllis,  (5) 
Gerald. 

(5)  Elizabeth  Unruh,  Avon,  S.  D.  Shut-in  due  to  accident. 

(6)  Anna  Unruh.  Living  with  mother  and  brother,  Avon,  S.  D. 

(7)  William  Unruh — Louisa  Boese.  See  a 31. 


111. 

(d)  Tobias  Schultz,  died  not  long  after  arrival  here  in  Dakota. 

(e)  Jake  Schultz— -Tina  Goertz,  Warman,  Sask. 

(1)  Emma  Schultz — Emil  Gleige,  Peoria,  Alberta. 

In  a second  marriage  Jake  Schultz  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Goertz.  Children 

(2)  Esther  Schultz — John  Neufeld,  Aberdeen,  Sask. 

(3)  Louisa  Schultz,  Paradise,  Sask. 

(4)  Dora  Schultz — Allan  Arnold,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

(5)  Henry  Schultz — Bertha  Rempel,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

(f)  David  Schultz — Margaret  Reimer 

(1)  John  Schultz — Katherine  Tieszen 

(2)  David  Schultz — Mary  Jantzen 

(3)  Anna  Schultz — David  Tieszen 
Helen,  Delilah,  Betty 

(4)  Abraham  Schultz — Kathryn  Sawatzky,  Richey,  Mont. 
Myron,  Margaret,  Frank,  Bernice,  Noreen 

(5)  Jacob 

(6)  Helena 

(7)  Aaron 

(8)  Eva 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Schultz  followed  a second  marriage  to 
Lena  Schmidt.  See  c under  74. 

(g)  Henry  H.  Schultz — Marie  Fast 

(1)  Marie  Schultz— Aaron  Buhler 

Mary,  Martha,  Lillian,  Agnes,  Evelyn,  Paul 

(2)  ***Abraham  H.  Schultz — Kathryn  Klassen,  Minister  in 
Quakertown.  Pa.  Kenneth,  Ruth,  Esther,  Alvin 

(3)  ***Henry  Schultz — Anna  Hiebert.  Minister  in  Oregon. 
Rodney,  Sandra 

(4)  ***01ga  Schultz — Curt  Classen.  India  Mission. 

Lloyd 

(5)  ***Lena  Schultz — Cornie  Wall.  Minister,  Abbotsford,  B.  C. 
Richard 

(6)  David  Schultz — Mathilda  Wall.  Jeanette. 

(7)  Sarah  Schultz — Oswald  Johnson.  Melvin. 

(8)  ***Anna  Schultz.  Evangelistic  work  in  Oregon. 

112.  & 113.  Cornelius  H.  Unruh — Maria  Schmidt  (formerly  Mrs.  Frank 
Ewert).  Homesteaded  NW  10-93-61  one  mile  east  from  our  church. 
Mr.  Unruh  was  locally  known  as  “Lame  Unruh”  because  he  limped 
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slightly.  He  had  learned  a trade  in  the  old  country  as  his  father  was  a 
wagon  maker  and  blacksmith.  Children  (a)  114  Anna,  (b)  116  Henry, 

(c)  Aganeta,  (d)  Helena,  (e)  Peter,  (f)  Elizabeth,  (g)  John,  (h)  George, 
(i)  Tobias.  This  household  was  accompanied  from  the  old  country  by 
Aganeta  Unruh,  a sister  of  Mr.  Unruh  and  also  by  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Unruh,  Mrs.  John  Schmidt  117. 

114.  & 115. 

(a)  Anna  Ewert — John  Becker,  Avon,  S.  D.  Mrs.  Becker  was  of  Mrs. 
Unruh’s  first  marriage,  and  came  here  with  112.  Mr.  Becker  was 
of  the  Karolswalde  group  and  lived  around  Marion  before  coming 
here.  At  this  writing  Mrs.  Becker  is  still  living  with  her  son 
Benjamin. 

a.  Henry  Becker — Ella  Boese.  See  6 under  34. 

b.  Ben  Becker — Rose  Dahlenburg,  Avon,  S.  D.  Farmer. 
1.  Lawrence,  2.  Norman,  3.  Arthur 

116. 

(b)  ***Henry  C.  Unruh — Tina  Hamm.  Was  minister  at  Marion,  S.  D. 
for  some  years,  then  went  to  west  coast.  Mrs.  Unruh  was  from 
Mt.  Lake,  Minn,  and  was  from  the  Molotschna  group. 

a.  Menno  Unruh,  Salem,  Oregon 

b.  Henry  Unruh — Effie  Grimes,  Salem,  Oregon. 

c.  David  Unruh,  Salem,  Oregon. 

d.  Albert  Unruh — Bethel  Mays,  Portland,  Oregon. 

e.  Cornelius  Unruh — Louise  Unruh,  Portland,  Oregon 

f.  ***Mary  Unruh — Jack  Lewis  Cotton,  Minister  at 
Everette,  Washington. 

(c)  under  112  Aganeta  Unruh — Henry  J.  Boese.  Same  as  11. 

(d)  under  112)  Helena  Unruh — Henry  F.  Dirks,  Avon,  S.  D.  Same  as 
d 36. 

(e)  Peter  C.  Unruh — Anna  Lidtke.  See  2 under  85. 

(f)  Elizabeth  Unruh — David  E.  Boese.  A under  31. 

(g)  John  C.  Unruh — Henrietta  Derr.  Was  school  teacher  and  attended 
business  college  and  held  position  in  Bank  in  Avon  and  Tripp. 
Later  operated  bank  in  northern  part  of  South  Dakota.  Then 
moved  to  West  Bend,  Wise,  and  held  office  positions. 

a.  Mildred  Unruh,  stenographer. 

b.  Ruth  Unruh — Wm.  E.  DeTuncq,  Emily,  Minn. 

c.  Lyman  Unruh — Ann  VanDen  Borre,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Artist. 

(h)  George  Unruh,  died  young. 

(i)  Tobias  C.  Unruh.  Farmed  with  father  here.  Had  the  misfortune 
to  be  kicked  by  a horse  from  which  injury  he  died  at  about  age 
26. 

117.  Widow  Mrs.  John  Schmidt  (nee  Elizabeth  Foth.  She  had  Peter  Baltzer 
for  first  husband).  She  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  Unruh.  Born 
at  Michalin  1814.  Died  here  1878. 

118.  Aganeta  Unruh — Isaac  B.  Schmidt.  Same  as  68. 
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119.  & 120.  Jacob  J.  Schmidt — Aganeta  Foth.  This  family  came  from  Michalin 
and  landed  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  and  remained  there  for  a number 
of  years  and  then  came  here.  They  located  on  the  EV2  6-93-61  which 
was  little  over  a mile  west  from  our  church.  Children  (a)  121  John, 

(b)  Frank,  (c)  Nellie,  (d)  Andrew,  (e)  George,  (f)  Elizabeth,  (g)  Mary, 
(h)  Helen,  (i)  Anna,  (j)  Eva,  (k)  Harry  Spade — adopted,  (1)  Aaron, 
(m)  Susie,  (n)  Paul,  (o)  Catherine,  (p)  Jacob. 


121. 

(a)  ***John  J.  Schmidt — Maria  Unruh.  Were  active  in  China  mission, 
having  worked  in  China  about  18  years.  Later  did  other  church 
services.  Now  in  Upland,  Calif.  Children 

(1)  Levi,  died  in  China,  age  about  nine  years. 

(2)  John,  Schmidt  Jr. — Lois  Plummer,  Salem,  Oregon.  Is 
Technician  State  of  Oregon  Highway  Dept. 

(b)  under  119.  Frank  Schmidt — Lydia  Dirks.  Mr.  Schmidt  was  for 
some  time  located  in  Dolton  as  banker  and  real  estate  business. 
Moved  to  Wolf  Point,  Mont.  Children 

(1)  Joseph  Schmidt — Opal  Fenton,  Lewiston,  Mont. 

(2)  Amanda  Schmidt — Wm.  E.  Boston,  Columbus,  Mont. 

(3)  Sylvester  Smith — Olive  Nash,  Alexandria,  Va.  Is  working 
Dept,  of  Agr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(4)  Elida  Schmidt — Werner  Schreiber,  Wolf  Point,  Mont. 

(c)  ***l  _ Neiiie  Schmidt — Henry  C.  Bartel.  Entered  China  Mission 
1900.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bartel  Rev.  Bartel  as  elderly  man 
still  returned  to  China  and  is  still  there  at  this  time.  Children, 
(1)  Loyal,  (2)  Paul,  (3)  Joseph,  (4)  Agnes,  (5)  Esther,  (6)  Elsie, 
(7)  Jonathan. 

(1)  ***Loyal  Bartel — Susan  Schultz.  In  China  mission  since 
1928.  Children,  Lenora,  Ruth,  Lois,  Esther,  David. 

(2)  ***Paul  Bartel — Ina  Berkey.  Entered  China  mission  1930. 
Robert,  Lavonne,  Vivian,  Carol 

(3)  Joseph  Bartel,  died  in  China  about  age  four. 

(4)  ***Agnes  Bartel — John  Wieneke  in  China  mission. 

Richard,  Elfrieda,  Martha 

(5)  ***Esther  Bartel,  China  mission. 

(6)  ***Elsie  Bartel — Max  Eisenbraun.  China  Mission. 

(7)  *** Jonathan  Bartel,  in  ministry  and  planning  for  China. 

(d)  Andrew  Schmidt — Nettie  Schmidt,  Dalmeny,  Sask.  Were  born 
here  and  moved  to  Canada.  Experienced  pioneer  life  in  Canada. 
Children  (a)  Lillian,  (b)  John,  (c)  Viola,  (d)  Amanda,  (e)  Earl, 
(f)  Henry.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Schmidt  followed  a second 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Agnes  Jantz  nee  Lowen.  (g)  Mary,  (h)  Susie. 

a.  ***L  - Lillian  Schmidt — Rev.  John  Doerksen,  Canton, 
S.  D.  Jerry  and  Jennie. 

b.  John  A.  Schmidt — Mathilda  Buhler,  Dalmeny. 

Cornie  and  Ardon. 

c.  Viola  Schmidt — Earnie  Jeanes,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

d.  Amanda  Schmidt 

e.  Earl  Schmidt,  teacher. 
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f.  ***Henry  Schmidt,  candidate  for  Africa  mission. 

g.  Mary  Schmidt 

h ***Susie  Schmidt,  R.N.— Nigel  Nixon,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Candidates  for  S.  A.  mission. 

(e)  under  119.  ***L  - George  J.  Schmidt — Mary  B.  Schmidt.  Covered 
various  charges.  Children,  (a)  Jacob.  After  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Schmidt  there  was  a second  marriage  to  Mary  Schultz,  (b)  Susie, 
(c)  David,  (d)  Paul. 

a.  Jacob  Schmidt — Martha  Beier,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

b.  Susie  Schmidt 

c.  David  Schmidt 

d.  Paul  Schmidt — Lila  Toews,  Frazer,  Mont. 

(f)  under  119.  Elizabeth  Schmidt,  died  at  about  age  17. 

(g)  ***L  - Mary  Schmidt,  missionary  to  China  since  1911. 

(h)  Helen  Schmidt,  died  young. 

(i)  ***L  - Anna  Schmidt — Peter  Kiehn,  China  mission.  Children 

(1)  Arnold  Kiehn— Esther  Lewis,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

(2)  Naomi  Kiehn — -William  Nicholas,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

(3)  Gordon  Kiehn — Lois  Broyles,  Loma  Linda,  Calif. 

(4)  Helen  Kiehn,  Pala  Alto,  Calif. 

(5)  Hester  Kiehn — John  Caldwell,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

(j)  ***L  - Eva  Schmidt — S.  M.  Dixon,  China  mission.  Now  living  in 
Santa  Bara,  Calif.  One  son 

(1)  ***Melvin  Dixon — Nancy  Best,  in  ministry. 

(k)  Harry  Spade — Margaret  Mayer,  Sibly,  Iowa.  One  son 

(1)  James  Spade — Naomi  Jenkins,  Pocahantis,  Iowa. 

(l)  ***L  - Dr.  Aaron  Smith — Emma  Dressel,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Was 
in  China  Mission.  Now  dean  People’s  Bible  College.  Made  expe- 
ditionary trip  climbing  Mt.  Ararat  in  Asia  in  1949.  Children 

(1)  Lois  Smith — Eugene  Binford,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

(2)  Gordon  Smith 

(3)  Bethel  Smith,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

(4)  Miriam  Smith — Charles  McNab,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

(5)  Ardon  Smith,  Greensboro,  S.  C. 

(6)  Leon  Smith 

(m)  Susie  Schmidt — Henry  A.  Boese.  See  1 under  34. 

(n)  ***L  - Paul  Smith — Inez  Roth,  Pasadena,  Calif.  In  ministry 
having  held  various  charges.  Children 

(1)  Joy  Smith,  died  young. 

(2)  ***Betty  Smith — Alphin  Bowes,  in  ministry  in  San 
Francisco.  Two  sons,  Alphin  and  Bradley. 

(3)  Everine  Smith 

(o)  ***L  - Catherine  Schmidt — Charles  Nankiville.  China  mission. 
Now  in  Altadena,  Calif.  One  son,  Charles. 

(p)  ***L  - Jacob  Schmidt — Annie  Ewert,  Elkton,  S.  D.  Held  various 
charges. 

(1)  Adeline  Schmidt 

(2)  Ruth  Schmidt 
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122.  & 123.  Abraham  Unruh — Maria  Block.  One  of  the  older  families  who 
came  here.  Homesteaded  NE  4-93-61.  At  one  time  there  was  a small 
country  store  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  this  farm  which  was 
run  by  John  Moser.  This  groceryman  operated  a “grocery  wagon”  in 
this  and  other  communities.  It  is  reported  that  by  the  time  Mr.  Unruh 
was  ready  to  take  a homestead  most  of  the  land  with  “lakes”  was  gone 
so  he  took  this  one  and  felt  that  it  would  not  be  the  best  since  it 
lacked  water  holes.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  quarters  of  land 
and  most  of  those  who  looked  for  lakes  have  drained  them  in  recent 
years.  Members  of  this  family  were  (a)  124  Henry,  (b)  125  Benjamin, 

(c)  126  Anna,  (d)  127  Lena,  (e)  Marie. 


124. 

(a)  Henry  A.  Unruh — Anna  Schmidt.  See  63. 

125. 

(b)  Benjamin  A.  Unruh — Elizabeth  Dirks  (d  under  130),  Avon,  S.  D. 
Still  living  on  the  homestead  that  is  indicated  under  122.  Mr. 
Unruh  related  how  a prarie  fire  took  their  house  and  did  con- 
siderable damage.  A fierce  wind  fanned  the  fire  and  it  was 
humanly  impossible  to  fight  it  and  after  the  fire  took  everything 
they  were  quite  discouraged  but  slowly  rebuilt  the  place  and  after 
the  cycle  of  dry  years  there  were  better  seasons.  Children 

(1)  Emma  Unruh — Albert  Lidtke.  See  3 under  85. 

(2)  Esther  Unruh — Joseph  J.  Becker,  Marion,  S.  D.  Farmer. 

a.  Harold,  b.  Adella,  c.  Raymond,  d.  Palmer,  e.  Grace, 
f.  Goldie. 

(3)  Elsie  Unruh — Ruben  Becker,  Marion,  S.  D.  Farmer, 
a.  Arlene,  b.  Loren,  c.  Ruth. 

(4)  Dorothy  Unruh — Arthur  Graham,  Daytonia  Beach,  Fla. 

Mr.  Graham  is  a musician.  One  son,  Ronald. 

(5)  John  E.  Unruh,  Avon,  S.  D.  Farmer-rancher.  Church 
worker. 

126. 

(c)  Anna  Unruh — Klaas  J.  Schmidt.  See  74. 

127. 

(d)  Lena  Unruh — Henry  Kurtz.  Did  not  live  here,  after  marriage 
moved  to  California.  Children 

(1)  Henry  Kurtz — Ruby  Inman 

(2)  Carrie  Kurtz — George  Moran 

(3)  Edward  Kurtz — Marie  Koenis 

(4)  Anna  Kurtz — Wm.  Ditton 

(5)  Jacob  Kurtz — Marie  Lange 

(6)  Mary  Kurtz — George  Brown 

(7)  Ruth  Kurtz — William  Stitt 

(8)  Bertha  Kurtz — Thomas  Churchill 

(9)  Albert  Kurtz — Albina  Mettler 

(10)  Herman  Kurtz — Ella  Mettler 

(11)  Wilhelmina  Kurtz — William  Sylvester 

(e)  Marie  Unruh — John  J.  Schmidt.  See  121. 
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128.  & 129.  Henry  B.  Dirks — Elizabeth  Jantz.  Were  from  the  Karolswalde 
group.  First  remained  in  Penna.  for  some  years  and  came  here  about 
1894.  Lived  on  several  different  farms  here  the  last  one  being  SE 
31-94-61.  While  in  Penna.  Mr.  Dirks  worked  on  the  railroad.  Children, 

(a)  Peter,  remained  in  Penna,  (b)  130  Susanna,  (c)  Mary,  (d)  Elizabeth, 

(e)  Emma,  (f)  John,  (g)  Harry,  (h)  Ben. 


130. 

(b)  Susanna  Dirks — David  Ratzlaff,  Springfield,  S.  D.  See  57. 

(c)  Mary  Dirks — Benj.  H.  Boese.  See  18. 

(d)  Elizabeth  Dirks — Ben  A.  Unruh.  See  125. 

(e)  Emma  Dirks — Henry  C.  Ewert.  See  d under  45. 

(f)  ***Rev.  John  H.  Dirks — Ethel  Plummer.  Held  various  charges. 
At  present  in  Tyndall,  S.  D.  Children 

(1)  *** Warren  Dirks — Charlotte  Ainsworth,  Pine  Bluffs,  Wyo. 

(2)  Marion  Dirks — -Ross  McCord,  Vandalia,  Ohio. 

(3)  Ruth  Dirks — George  Possee,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

(4)  Robert  Dirks — Jacqueline  McCombs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(g)  ***Harry  Dirks — Kathryn  Boese.  See  3 under  34. 

(h)  Ben  Dirks — Sophia  Failes,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

(1)  ***Grace  Dirks — Joseph  Rodriguez,  Matanzas,  Cuba  mission, 
a.  Yolanda  Rodriguez 

130.  Grandmother  Foth,  mother  of  Mrs.  T.  Beckei 

131.  & 132.  Tobias  Becker — Susanna  H.  Foth.  Homesteaded  SE  31-94-61. 
This  was  another  one  of  the  homes  destroyed  by  prarie  fire  in  the  early 
years  which  was  a severe  blow  to  those  who  came  here  without  means. 
This  was  one  of  the  families  that  came  from  another  village,  most  likely 
Karolswalde.  The  family  had  some  relatives  in  Oklahoma.  It  is  believed 
that  Mrs.  Becker’s  mother  came  here  with  them.  Children,  (a)  133  Lena, 

(b)  134  Katharina,  (c)  135  Anna,  (d)  Marie,  (f)  Eva,  (g)  Henry,  (g-g) 
Agatha,  (h)  John,  (i)  Elizabeth,  (j)  David. 


133. 

(a)  Lena  Becker — Theodore  Giedd 

134. 

(b)  Katharina  Becker — Fred  Ritter 

135. 

(c)  Anna  Becker — . . . Buchholz 

(d)  Marie  Becker — John  Gardner.  Lived  north  and  west  from  Avon. 
Was  mail  carrier  for  some  years.  He  died  some  years  ago  and 
she  passed  away  in  1950.  Their  daughter  Florence  Gardner  is 
married  to  Otto  Bochman,  Tyndall,  S.  D. 

(f)  Eva  Becker — Peter  Unrau.  He  came  from  Minnesota.  Farmed  in 
eastern  Montana.  Some  of  their  children  live  around  Wolf  Point, 
Montana. 

(g)  Henry  T.  Becker,  Avon,  S.  D. 

(gg)  Agatha  Becker — Addison  Scott 

(h)  John  Becker,  Avon,  S.  D.  Died  here  some  years  ago. 

(i)  Elizabeth  Becker  lives  with  her  brother  Henry  here. 
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(j)  David  Becker — . . . -Van  Gerpen,  Tripp,  S.  D.  Farmed  around  here 
for  some  years,  then  moved  to  Tripp,  S.  D.  Worked  on  railroad 
in  recent  years. 


136.  & 137.  David  T.  Schultz — Sarah  Wiens.  Came  from  Russia  about  1883. 
Lived  on  west  side  of  settlement  near  Choteau  Creek.  He  was  among 
the  first  ones  to  move  away.  Homesteads  were  scarce  here.  What  land 
there  was  left  was  of  poor  quality  and  same  did  not  offer  much  of  a 
future  so  faces  were  turned  to  other  places  that  offered  more.  Children 
were  (a)  138  David,  (b)  139  Elizabeth,  (c)  140  Abraham,  (d)  Katherine, 
(e)  Susie,  (f)  Marie,  (g)  Agnes. 

Mr.  Schultz’s  second  wife  was  Lena  Goertz. 

138. 

(a)  David  S.  Schultz — Sarah  Flamming,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 

(1)  Peter  Schultz,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 

(2)  Sarah  Schultz — Henry  Ratzlaff 

(3)  Mary  Schultz,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 

(4)  Elizabeth  Schultz — Aaron  Wall,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 

(5)  Henry  Schultz — Augusta  Duerksen,  Bingham  Lake,  Minn. 

(6)  John  Schultz — Irene  Kliewer,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 

(7)  Abe  Schultz — Myrtle  Fast,  Bingham  Lake,  Minn. 

(8)  Leonard  Schultz,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 

139. 

(b)  Elizabeth  Schultz — David  J.  Becker,  Aberdeen,  Idaho.  Was 
school  teacher  for  goodly  number  of  years. 

(1)  John  Becker — Anna  Unrau,  Aberdeen,  Idaho. 

(2)  David  Becker — Lizzie  Unruh,  Aberdeen,  Idaho. 

(3)  ***Henry  Becker — Gladys  Wiewer.  India  mission. 

(4)  Edwin  Becker — Elma  Wenger,  Aberdeen,  Idaho. 

(5)  ***Irene  Becker — David  S.  Johnson,  minister,  Blaine  Wash. 


140. 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Abraham  Schultz — 

(1)  David  Schultz — . . . Bingham  Lake,  Minn. 

(2)  . . . — Mrs.  William  Ewert,  Salem,  Oregon. 

(3)  . . . — Mrs.  John  Fadenrecht,  Salem,  Oregon. 

(4)  Orlando  Schultz,  Hillsboro,  Kans. 

(5)  Arden  Schultz 

(6)  Lillian  Schultz 

Katherine  Schultz — D.  H.  Warkentin,  Langham,  Sask. 

(1)  Adilla  Warkentin  (adopted) — W.  J.  Peters 

(2)  Helen  Warkentin — E.  J.  Nikkei 

(3)  David  Warkentin — Ella  Rampel 

(4)  ***Ruth  Warkentin,  missionary. 

(5)  Ruben  Warkentin,  in  Bible  training. 

(6)  Leonard  Warkentin 

Susie  Schultz — John  J.  M.  Dick,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 

(1)  John  Dick,  Chicago. 

(2)  Fred  Dick,  Mt.  Lake. 

(3)  Henry  Dick 

(4)  Peter  Dick,  Butterfield,  Minn. 
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(5)  Jacob  Dick,  Delft,  Minn. 

(6)  David  Dick,  Lewisville,  Minn. 

(7)  Edna  Dick — J.  C.  Friesen,  St.  James. 

(8)  Tena  Dick — Geo.  Friesen,  Butterfield,  Minn. 

(9)  ***Sarah  Dick — Rev.  Arnold  Wall,  Luton,  Iowa. 

(10)  Abe  Dick,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

(11)  Susie  Dick — Edward  Toews,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

(12)  Mary  Dick,  at  Grace  Bible,  Institute. 

(13)  William  Dick,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 

(f)  Marie  Schultz — John  D.  Stoesz,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 

(g)  Agnes  Schultz — David  Oelfert,  Frazer,  Mont. 

141.  & 142.  Cornelius  D.  Unruh — Helena  H.  Unruh.  (She  was  a daughter  of 
Henry  H.  Unruh  and  Elizabeth  Unruh.)  This  family  with  others  made 
a religious  migration  into  Asia  and  was  therefore  often  called  “Asia 
Unruh”  to  distinguish  him  from  several  others  by  the  same  name. 
Arrived  here  about  1884  by  way  of  Beatrice,  Nebr.  Rev.  Corn.  Ewert 
drove  there  with  covered  wagon  to  get  them.  This  family  first  lived 
in  the  home  next  west  of  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Unruh  farm  and  later  lived  in 
several  other  places.  This  family  also  joined  others  in  moving  to 
Canada.  Children  (a)  143,  (b)  144  Anna,  (c)  145  Aganeta,  (d)  146 
John,  (e)  147  Peter,  (f)  148  David,  (g)  149  Cornelius,  (h)  Lena,  died  in 
infancy. 

143. 

(a)  Elizabeth  Unruh — Abraham  H.  Schultz.  See  108. 

144. 

(b)  Anna  Unruh — Isaac  Schmidt.  See  73. 

145. 

(c)  Aganeta  Unruh — Isaac  J.  Boese.  See  27. 

146. 

(d)  John  C.  D.  Unruh — Mathilda  Ortman 

(1)  Albert  Unruh — Ida  Jackson 

(2)  Albina  Unruh — Peter  Ewey 

(3)  Adolph  Unruh — Glenys  Grace  Green 

In  a second  marriage  Mr.  Unruh  married  Eva  Schultz  Pankratz, 
address,  Irvington,  Calif. 

147. 

(e)  Peter  C.  D.  Unruh — Justina  Heppner,  Waldheim,  Sask.  Farmer. 

(1)  Alvina 

(2)  Walter 

(3)  Fred 

(4)  Sam 

(5)  William 

(6)  Dina 

(7)  Helen 

(8)  Edwin 

(9)  Ben 

(10)  Hilda 
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148. 


149. 


After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Unruh  Mr.  Unruh  married  Mrs.  Marie 
(Franz)  Granau. 

(1)  Alvina  Unruh — Joseph  C.  Schmidt.  See  under  74 

(2)  Walter  Unruh — Erna  Granau,  Ft.  St.  John,  B.  C. 

(3)  Fred  Unruh — Syble  Smith 

(4)  Sam  Unruh — Elizabeth  Peters,  Hinten  Trail,  Alberta. 

(5)  William  Unruh — Dorthy  Lunnel,  Ft.  St.  John,  B.  C. 

(6)  Dinah  Unruh — Rusell  Smith,  Pontrillas,  Sask. 

(7)  Helen  Unruh — Peter  Lowen,  Waldheim,  Sask. 

(8)  Ben  Unruh — Muriel  Trade,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

(9)  Edwin  Unruh — Molly  Schriner,  Niapon,  Sask. 

(10)  Hilda  Unruh — John  Goertzen,  Calgary,  Alberta 

(f)  David  C.  D.  Unruh — Lena  P.  Becker,  Hague,  Sask.  Mrs.  Becker 
was  from  Marion,  S.  D.  community. 

(1)  Susie  Unruh 

(2)  Tobias  Unruh 

(3)  Daniel  Unruh 

(4)  Lizzie  Unruh 

(5)  Abraham  Unruh 

(6)  Isaac  Unruh 

(7)  Jacob  Unruh 

(8)  Peter  Unruh 

(g)  Cornelius  C.  D.  Unruh — Susie  B.  Unruh,  Waldheim,  Sask. 

(1)  Louise  Unruh 

(2)  Bertha  Unruh 

(3)  Susie  Unruh 

(4)  Helena  Unruh 

150.  Widow  Elizabeth  Unruh.  Mother  of  Mrs.  Corn  D.  Unruh.  Was  brought 
along  from  Beatrice,  Nebr.  The  Unruhs  took  her  along  to  Canada. 
(She  was  related  to  41  and  97.) 

151.  & 152.  Benjamin  H.  Dirks — Elizabeth  T.  Unruh.  Mr.  Dirks  was  a brother 
to  Charles  Dirks  64.  Mrs.  Dirks  was  a sister  to  Peter  T.  Unruh,  18a. 
They  came  here  from  Marion  somewhat  later  than  did  his  brothers. 
Lived  on  SE  32-94-61,  first  farm  due  north  of  the  B.  A.  Unruh  farm. 
They  were  of  the  Karolswalde  group.  After  living  here  for  a few 
years  they  also  joined  the  trek  to  Canada.  Children  (a)  Isaac,  (b) 
Abram,  (c)  Nettie,  (d)  Lydia,  (e)  Jacob,  (f)  Henry,  (g)  Lena. 

(a)  Isaac  Dirks — Anna  Schultz,  Abbotsford,  B.  C.  See  107. 

(b)  Abram  Dirks — Lena  Mich,  Great  Falls,  Mont.  Is  engaged  in  a 
well  known  real  estate  business. 

(c)  Nettie  Dirks — Henry  Koch.  Children,  John  and  Annie.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Koch  Nettie  was  again  married  to  a Mr.  Cornelius 
Lowen,  Abbotsford,  B.  C.  Children,  Menno,  Salome,  Albert  and 
Edwin. 

(d)  Lydia  Dirks — George  Reidinger,  Waldheim,  Sask.  Children,  Nellie 
and  Amanda. 
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(e)  Jacob  Dirks — Susie  Ludtke,  Waldheim,  Sask.  Children 

(1)  Menno  Dirks — Verna  Schmidt 

(2)  Elizabeth  Dirks — Walter  Strobel 

(3)  ***Sylvester  Dirks— Mathilda  Epp,  mission  in  Peru,  S.  A. 

(4)  Martha  Dirks — Ernest  Lepp 

(5)  ***Rev.  Arthur  Dirks — Martha  Goosen,  Heela,  Manitoba. 

(6)  Rubin  Dirks — Lois  Schmidt 

(7)  Josephine  Dirks 


(f)  Henry  Dirks — Bertha  Ludtke,  Waldheim,  Sask. 

(1)  Ruby  Dirks 

(2)  Alfred  Dirks 


(g) 


Lena  Dirks — Abraham  Dirks,  Waldheim,  Sask.  Children 

(1)  Benjamin  Dirks- — Sadie  Unruh,  Waldheim,  Sask. 

(2)  ***Edward  Dirks — Malinda  Friesen,  minister  at  Fairholme, 
Sask. 

(3)  Helena  Dirks,  Waldheim,  Sask. 

(4)  Abraham  Dirks — Helen  Jeschke,  Waldheim,  Sask. 

(5)  Miriam  Dirks — Melvin  Wiebe,  Langham,  Sask. 

(6)  Arthur  Dirks — Verna  Stoesz,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn. 

(7)  John  Dirks,  Waldheim,  Sask. 


153.  & 154.  Gerhard  B.  Schmidt — Aganeta  Wiens.  Mrs.  Schmidt  was  of  the 
Karolswalde  group  although  they  lived  at  Postma  near  Korvinitz.  Came 
to  America  1893.  For  a while  they  lived  on  W%  SW  160  93-61.  Later 
homesteading  was  attempted  in  Charles  Mix  County  but  relinquished. 
Purchased  the  Jacob  J.  Schmidt  farm  and  later  homesteaded  in  Colorado 
but  came  back  to  spend  their  last  years  here  on  their  farm.  Children 
(a)  155  Gerhard,  (b)  156  Sarah,  (c)  157  Cornelius,  (d)  158  Jake. 


155. 

(a)  Gerhard  G.  Schmidt — Emma  Kaufman,  Marion,  S.  D.  Lived  here 
with  his  parents  and  worked  for  others  for  some  time,  then  after 
marriage  moved  to  Marion,  S.  D.  Children 

(1)  Elanor  Schmidt — Elias  Kaufman,  Moundridge,  Kansas 

(2)  Howard  Schmidt,  Marion,  S.  D. 

(3)  Alfred  Schmidt — Melva  Ries,  Marion,  S.  D. 

(4)  Aaron  Schmidt — Ethel  Goering  (deceased),  Marion,  S.  D. 

(5)  Grace  Schmidt,  Marion,  S.  D. 

156. 

(b)  Sarah  Schmidt — George  Baughman,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Lived 
and  farmed  around  here  and  also  in  Colorado  and  then  at  Norfolk, 
Nebr.  from  where  they  moved  to  Calif. 

(1)  Ralph  Baughman 

(2)  Magdalene  Baughman — Buford  Brown,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

(3)  Frank  Baughman 

(4)  Raymond  Baughman,  Springfield,  Oregon. 

(5)  Josephine  Baughman — John  Pos,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

(6)  Georgene  Baughman — Jimmy  Boykin,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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157. 


(c)  Cornelius  Schmidt — Alice  M.  Bowersox.  Last  lived  near  White 
River,  S.  D.  Mr.  Schmidt  was  accidentally  killed  in  Nebr.,  buried 
in  our  cemetery.  Mrs.  Schmidt  later  moved  to  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

(1)  Faye 

(2)  Frances 

(3)  Jake 

(4)  Emma 

(5)  Mabel 

(6)  Murlin 

(7)  Vera 

(8)  Vivian 

(9)  Velma 

(10)  Beulah 

(11)  LaVonne  Schmidt 


158. 

(d)  Jake  Schmidt — Stella  Nelson,  White  River,  S.  D. 

(1)  Richard 

(2)  Theodore 

(3)  Bernice 

159.  Anna  Wiens.  A sister  to  Mrs.  G.  Schmidt  and  came  here  with  them. 
She  was  later  married  to  Uncle  Ben  Buller  and  later  in  a second 
marriage  to  a Mr.  Kunkel,  lived  around  Marion. 

160.  Fred  Lutke — Susie  B.  Schmidt,  Dalmeny,  Sask.  Lived  in  LORETTA  and 
was  in  partnership  with  John  B.  Schmidt  running  a hardware  store 
there.  Farmed  some  around  here  and  moved  with  the  Schmidts  to 
Canada.  See  h under  46. 

161.  Fred  A.  Buller — Lizzie  Boese,  Springfield,  S.  D.  The  Bullers  had  re- 
mained in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  for  several  years  after  which  they  came 
west  locating  in  Missouri  from  where  Mr.  Buller  came  to  this  com- 
munity in  1898.  See  22. 

162.  & 163.  Andrew  H.  Buller — Aganeta  Jantz.  Father  of  161.  Came  to  this 
community  1899.  He  lived  in  Missouri  and  Iowa.  Lived  here  and  farmed 
on  various  places  in  this  community,  then  left  for  Montana  where  they 
located  on  a homestead  near  Bloomfield.  They  established  homes  and 
helped  to  organize  a church  which  became  the  Bethlehem  Church. 
Children  (a)  164  Abram  - Fred,  see  161,  (b)  John,  (c)  Emma,  (d)  Mary, 

(e)  Christ,  (f)  Ida,  (g)  Joe. 

164. 

(a)  Abram  Buller — Eva  Schmidt.  Mrs.  Buller  was  from  the  Marion, 
S.  D.  community.  Lived  here  on  the  John  Ratzlaff  farm  and  later 
moved  to  Montana.  Children,  Jess  and  John.  Abram  was  again 
married  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  Is  now  living  in  Glendive, 
Montana. 

(b)  John  A.  Buller  also  left  with  his  parents  for  the  Bloomfield, 
Montana  community. 

(c)  Emma  Buller — Abr.  M.  Boese.  See  a under  29. 
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(d)  Mary  Buller — Ben  M.  Boese.  See  b under  29. 

(e)  Christ  Buller — Lena  Schmidt.  See  1 under  80. 

(f)  Ida  Buller — Gerhard  G.  Boese.  See  e under  16. 

(g)  Joe  W.  Buller — Lena  Schmidt,  Salem,  Oregon.  See  g under  25. 


Not  counted  with  above  names  but  included  were  the  following: 

165.  Peter  T.  Unruh.  See  18a. 

166.  Eva  B.  Unruh.  See  Mrs.  Corn.  B.  Schmidt  under  48b. 

167.  Eva  Eck.  See  Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Schmidt  under  51a. 

168.  Elisabeth  Fast.  See  Mrs.  Herman  P.  Schmidt  under  81b. 

169.  William  Lidtke.  See  85a. 

170.  Lena  Unruh.  See  Mrs.  Henry  Schmidt  under  86b. 

171.  Grandmother  Foth,  mother  of  Mrs.  Tobias  Becker.  See  130a. 

Other  families  who  joined  church  here  and  lived  here  would  include 
the  William  Dahlenburg,  Sr.  family.  They  had  been  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church  near  here  but  after  attending  here  for  some  time  they  joined  here. 
Mr.  Dahlenburg  was  a farmer  and  usually  raised  considerable  live  stock. 
In  recent  years  he  discontinued  his  farming  operations  and  moved  into  a 
house  located  on  the  yard  of  his  son-in-law  Ben  Becker.  Children  were 

(1)  Etta  Dahlenburg — Sanford  Ratzlaff,  Springfield,  S.  D.  Is  farmer- 
rancher.  See  b under  57. 

(2)  Rosie  Dahlenburg — Ben  Becker.  See  b under  114. 

(3)  ***L  - Amanda  Dahlenburg — Rev.  Jacob  A.  Friesen,  Avon,  S.  D. 
Children,  Philipp,  Gerald  and  Jewell. 

(4)  ***l  _ Bertha  Dahlenburg — Rev.  Harold  Barber.  In  Columbia. 
South  America  mission. 

(5)  ***L  - Paul  Dahlenburg — Bessie  Jones,  Bessie,  Oklahoma. 

(6)  ***L  - William  Dahlenburg,  Jr. — Mildred  Harder,  Lustre,  Mont. 

The  William  Wuerffel — Lydia  Waddell  family.  Mr.  Wuerffel  was  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  church  and  the  other  members  of  this  family  joined 
church  here.  They  lived  here  and  generally  worked  for  other  farmers.  Moved 
to  Glendive,  Montana  some  few  years  ago.  Children 

(1)  Emma  Wuerffel — Emil  Albrecht,  Glendive,  Mont. 

(2)  Paul  Wuerffel— Regine  Schempp,  Parker,  S.  D.  Farmer. 

(3)  Frank  Wuerffel — Joyce  Hill,  Glendive,  Mont. 
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The  Cornelius  Lukkes  family  now  living  in  Avon  but  previously  living 
on  a ranch  northwest  of  our  church  also  joined  here.  Another  family  that 
joined  was  the  A.  F.  Bowen  family.  A few  years  ago  this  family  moved  to 
Avon.  For  a number  of  years  W.  S.  Doty  and  daughters  Hope  and  Helen 
lived  in  this  community.  Mr.  Doty  had  been  active  as  a field  missionary  for 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union  and  regularly  attended  our  church 
as  long  as  they  lived  in  our  community.  They  moved  to  Montana  a few 
years  ago. 


•**Rev.  Edward  Duerksen  — Elsie  Graber. 
Rev.  Duerksen  hailed  from  Kansas  but  came 
here  from  Alsen,  North  Dakota  where  he  held  a 
charge  for  14  years.  Mrs.  Duerksen  is  from  the 
Swiss  group  from  Freeman,  S.  D.  Children, 
Vernon  and  Deleen.  Vernon  is  a student  at 
Freeman  Junior  College  and  a candidate  for  the 
ministry. 


Rev.  Edward  Duerksen 
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Early  History 

WERE  MENNONITES 

This  sect  or  denomination  is  one  of  the  oldest  although  under 
different  names.  History  tells  us  that  one  of  the  earliest  names  was 
Waldensians  named  after  Waldo,  a merchant  in  Lyon,  France, 
1177  A.D.  The  movement  spread  into  Italy  and  elsewhere,  but  they 
are  to  this  day  found  in  Italy.  In  1946  Mr.  F.  H.  Wenger  of  Kansas 
and  Mr.  John  M.  Penner  of  Manitoba,  Canada  visited  various 
Waldensian  churches  in  Italy.  The  Waldensians  were  not  ignorant 
or  illiterate  people.  In  fact  they  were  of  high  repute.  In  the  first 
century  of  their  existence  they  produced  literature  that  excelled. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Gqttschall  in  a booklet  on  Mennonites  states  that  “These 
sects  exist  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  they  are  so  pious  that 
everybody  believes  in  them” — which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
testimony  of  Romans.  This  also  indicates  that  they  existed  long 
before  the  Reformation.  If  they  were  not  the  same  as  Mennonites 
they  were  so  much  the  same  that  one  can  not  tell  the  difference. 

A NEW  NAME 

When  Menno  Simons  came  upon  the  scene,  because  of  his 
daring  attitude  this  sect  was  named  after  him.  He  was  born  at 
Witmarsum,  West  Friesland,  June  30,  1496.  He  renounced  the 
Catholic  church  in  1536  and  was  shortly  afterwards  ordained  as 
a minister  of  the  Gospel.  Persecution  followed. 

One  of  the  first  Mennonite  settlements  in  America,  if  not  the 
first,  consisted  of  some  thirty  families — crossed  the  Atlantic  on  the 
Concord  in  October,  1683  and  settled  near  Philadelphia. 

The  mother  of  William  Penn  is  said  to  have  been  of  Mennonite 
stock,  and  Penn  is  said  to  have  visited  Mennonites  in  Holland  and 
Germany.  The  sect  being  a Christian  religious  sect,  it  is  of  interest 
to  know  that  the  first  German  Bible  in  America  was  printed  by 
them  in  1743.  The  first  English  Bible  printed  in  America  was  printed 
39  years  later,  in  1782.  (Not  by  Mennonites.) 

THE  MARTYRS  MIRROR 

This  is  a book  of  1512  pages  written  by  Thielman  Janz  Van 
Braght,  a Dutch  theologian  and  an  Anabaptist  minister.  This  book 
was  written  long  before  many  Mennnites  came  to  America  and  is 
in  part  their  history.  It  tells  of  the  tremendous  persecutions  of 
Christians.  It  was  translated  and  printed  by  Mennonites  in  1749 
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at  Ephrata,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  This  book  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  greatest  literary  undertaking  in  Colonial  America 
and  it  was  the  FIRST  AMERICAN  literary  undertaking  to  be  re- 
printed in  Continental  Europe  where  an  edition  was  brought  out 
in  1789.  The  book  published  here  was  neatly  bound  and  many 
copies  existed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  which 
were  not  yet  bound  at  that  time.  These  unbound  copies  were  picked 
up  by  the  army  to  be  used  for  cartridge  paper  and  cannon  wadding. 
Peter  Miller  who  worked  with  this  translation  and  who  was  an 
educator,  made  several  trips  to  Washington’s  Headquarters  and 
finally  succeeded  in  preserving  these  copies.  All  of  these  copies 
were  later  bound  as  there  was  a demand  for  them.  A new  issue 
(the  fifth  English)  of  this  book  is  presently  offered  by  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  of  Scotdale,  Pa.  This  book  tells  of  hundreds 
of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  Christians  murdered  during  these 
persecutions.  With  faith  in  God  many  died  with  a smile  on  their 
face. 


PERSECUTIONS 

were  many  and  severe.  In  a book  “UNSER  VOLK  UND  SEINE 
GESCHICHTE”  written  by  P.  R.  Kaufman,  Basil,  Kansas  and  ar- 
ranged by  Rev.  S.  Moutette  and  published  in  1931,  states,  “ . . . 1519 
Karl  V — in  power  over  Germany,  Spain,  Netherlands,  nearly  all 
Italy,  and  America,  had  killed  18000  Ketzer — (same  as  Mennonites). 
In  1519  to  1598  30000  had  been  killed.  People  in  Holland  were 
friendly  ...”  so  many  were  induced  to  flee  there.  (This  is  where 
our  forefathers  may  come  into  this  “picture”  as  some  of  us  are  of 
Dutch  descent.)  Some  250  years  before  the  great  influx  of  Menno- 
nites into  America  in  1874,  the  PILGRIMS  came  to  the  shores  of 
AMERICA  for  the  same  reason,  religious  freedom. 

ATTITUDES  OF  EUROPEAN  RULERS 

had  a great  bearing  on  our  forefathers,  as  they  made  choices. 
History  relates  that  Peter  The  Great  was  “tsar”  of  Russia  preceding 
Catherine  II.  He  was  fond  of  traveling  and  it  is  said  that  in  1697 
he  visited  Holland.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  he  was  able  to 
speak  the  Dutch  language  and  in  turn  was  able  to  converse  with 
English  rulers.  It  was  here  in  Holland  that  he  came  in  touch  with 
Mennonites.  He  was  impressed  with  their  frugality,  economic  traits 
and  good  behavior, — so  much  so  that  he  recommended  them  to 
the  Russian  Government.  But  it  took  many  years  before  Russian 
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authorities  were  sufficiently  induced  to  INVITE  the  Mennonites 
to  come  and  locate  in  Russian  territory. 

It  was  Kaiserin  Catherina  II  (1762-1796)  that  really  invited  our 
forefathers  to  come  to  Russia.  Their  transportation  was  paid  and 
other  inducements  were  offered.  Here  also  came  into  existence 
the  famous  promise  of  100  years  of  exemption  from  military  service. 
Judge  Gering  formerly  of  Marion,  S.  D.  in  his  book  “After  Fifty 
Years,”  on  page  11  states  that  Catharina  II  issued  the  edict  of 
exemption  on  July  22,  1773.  If  this  be  so  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  it,  then  this  edict  lasted  approximately  100  years  as  it 
was  in  1873  when  Alexander  II  is  said  to  have  formally  cancelled 
the  edict.  While  the  edict  was  threatened  at  times  much  credit 
for  the  continuation  of  the  same  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  Paul 
I.  His  famous  “Gnadenbrief”  (letter  of  mercy)  made  this  possible. 


GNADENBRIEF 

A short  but  interesting  account  about  this  “Gnadenbrief”  is 
given  in  a German  book  entitled  “Alt-Evangelische  Mennonitische 
Bruederschaft  in  Russland.”  edited  1911  in  Russia  by  P.  M.  Friesen. 
The  report  relates  how  June  29,  1798  Rev.  David  Epp  and  Teacher 
Gerhard  Willms  were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Mennonite 
constituency  at  Chortiza  to  plead  for  a renewal  of  the  promises 
made  to  the  Mennonites  by  Kaiserin  Catherine  II  in  1773,  because 
the  same  had  been  threatened.  These  two  men  worked  patiently 
and  at  times  it  seemed  hopeless  but  they  were  insistent  for  a period 
of  over  two  years.  Finally  on  October  28,  1800  they  suceeded  and 
came  home.  Paul  II  had  honored  the  judgment  of  Catherine  II. 
This  he  did  in  issuing  the  famous  “Gnadenbrief.”  This  document 
was  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  measures  in  Mennonite  history. 
It  gave  our  people  a new  lease  on  religious  freedom  at  least  for 
a time.  Briefly,  the  document  contained  ten  points  of  vital  import- 
ance. The  first  one  was  to  reinstate  to  them  and  their  successors 
religious  freedom  according  to  their  faith  and  belief,  including  the 
exemption  of  the  use  of  the  oath.  Other  provisions  included  some 
privileges  pertaining  to  lands  and  to  have  freedom  to  choose  their 
occupation,  right  to  make  beverages  and  no  outsider  was  to  have 
the  right  to  sell  liquor  in  a village  except  by  permission,  exemption 
from  military  service  and  training  and  provision  relating  to  the 
building  and  upkeep  of  roads  and  bridges,  provision  regarding  pro- 
perty ownership,  inheritance  of  the  same,  andjor  guardianship  and 
distribution  of  same,  regulating  the  payment  of  certain  taxes  and 
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a general  recommendation  to  all  authorities  not  to  minimize  and 
infringe  upon  the  foregoing  provisions  but  rather  to  protect  and 
propagate  the  same.  Given  Sept.  6,  1800.  These  favors  were  greatly 
appreciated  by  our  people.  The  following  years  were  times  of 
general  improvement  in  various  ways  for  our  predecessors.  .And 
while  as  a whole  there  were  favorable  times  there  was  also  a dark 
cloud  in  evidence.  Our  people  were  asked  not  to  carry  on  mission 
work.  What  congregation  can  flourish  without  doing  mission  work? 
However  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1800  this  restriction  was 
somewhat  lifted.  The  first  Mennonite  missionary,  namely  Henry 
Dirks,  was  sent  to  Java  and  Samatra  from  South  Russian  Menno- 
nites.  This  Missionary  Dirks  was  of  the  same  Dirks  families  that 
we  find  in  our  settlement  here  at  Loretta.  Once  our  people  landed 
in  America  it  was  not  very  long  until  mission  work  found  con- 
siderable support. 

This  Missionary  Henry  Dirks  was  born  August  17,  1842  at 
the  Molotsch.  Ordained  minister  and  also  a missionary  in  1869  and 
was  an  active  missionary  from  that  time  until  1881.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Russia  and  retired  although  not  inactive.  (Details  as  to 
how  this  missionary  was  supported  are  omitted  here.)  P.  M. 
Friesen’s  book  on  Mennonites  shows  pictures  of  this  missionary 
and  his  family.  It  is  also  reported  that  one  of  his  sons  was  a 
missionary  and  that  he  was  married  to  a member  of  a Block  family. 
This  Block  family  is  of  the  same  lineage  as  was  Mrs.  Abraham 
Unruh,  the  mother  of  Benjamin  A.  Unruh  here  in  our  settlement. 
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The  Journey  of  Jacob  and  Anna  Adrian  from 
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(Cut  courtesy  MENNONITE  LIFE,  North  Newton,  Kansas) 


Who  Came  From  Where 


“For  here  have  we  no  continued  city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come.” 
It  is  not  exactly  important  to  know  from  where  a person’s  ancestors 
came.  Most  pertinent  it  is  to  know  if  we  are  headed  for  the  city 
to  come! 

To  say  who  came  from  where  is  sometimes  quite  a difficult 
matter.  In  fact  our  group  came  from  various  places,  however  the 
dominent  nationality  was  from  Dutch  and  German  origin,  some 
having  for  a time  lived  in  Prussian  territory  disliking  the  military 
dominance  which  was  emphasized  there,  kept  looking  for  more 
liberal  attitudes  and  toleration.  This  kept  them  in  the  migrating 
class  for  many,  many  years. 

From  fragments  of  evidence  one  may  try  to  connect  the  where- 
abouts of  our  forefathers  somewhat  as  follows: 

Dutch  and  German  domains, 

Mazurian  Lake  regions, 

Graudenz,  East  Prussia  (later  German), 

Sahara,  a region  50  or  more  miles  north  and  east  from  Ostrog, 

Some  are  said  to  have  lived  at  Ostrog,  Volyhnia  province, 

Some  are  said  to  have  lived  at  Micholin. 

Next  move  was  to  the  Molotsch — from  there  our  group  to  Heinrichsdorf, 
near  Berdichiv,  Volynia  province. 

To  substantiate  the  above  statements  to  some  degree  the 
following  “fragments”  are  offered  and  other  items  mentioned. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  manuscript  written  by  Rev. 
D.  A.  Schultz  at  the  time  of  the  70th  anniversary  of  our  settlement 
here  observed  in  1944.  “Many  of  the  ancestors  of  this  group  fled 
from  Holland  because  of  persecution  on  account  of  religious  faith 
as  they  had  left  the  Catholic  church.  Temporarily  they  had  found 
sympathy  in  Prussia.  Here  they  were  settled  in  a swampy  lake 
region  known  as  Mazurian  Lake  district.”  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment having  known  that  these  people  came  from  the  lowlands, 
hoped  to  commercialize  the  situation,  so  proceeded  to  put  these 
Mennonites  to  work  to  drain  areas  of  the  Mazurian  Lake  to  establish 
fertile  farming  areas  out  of  the  land  so  recovered.  Some  of  these 
Mennonites  must  have  been  good  civil  engineers  and  they  were 
known  to  be  good  soil  conservationists.  (Perhaps  that  is  where  our 
government  obtained  their  New  Deal  and  Square  Deal  ideas  that 
are  being  tried  out  in  recent  years  here.)  On  Feb.  17,  1915  during 
the  first  world  war,  the  Russians  and  Germans  battled  here.  The 
Russians  were  trapped  and  a great  number  of  soldiers  lost  their 
lives  by  drowning  and  50,000  were  taken  prisoner  by  Germany. 
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It  is  likely  that  our  people  left  and  that  the  next  location  was  in 
Graudenz  as  indicated  above. 

In  search  for  this  information,  I wrote  a letter  to  Rev.  H.  U. 
Schmidt,  Meno,  Oklahoma.  On  April  17,  1945  he  wrote:  “they 
(Loretta  group)  lived  in  Graudenz,  East  Prussia.”  No  doubt  they 
lived  here  for  quite  a few  years. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Schmidt  Family  Record,  com- 
piled by  Rev.  J.  A.  Schmidt  and  published  April,  1948.  Rev.  Schmidt 
now  has  a charge  at  Elkton,  S.  D.  “In  1585,  a man  by  the  name  of 
Schmidt  fled  . . . to  Graudenz,  Poland  (later  Germany).  Since  the 
Polish  King  . . . had  granted  liberty  to  settle  there  . . . attracted  many 
from  the  Netherlands  and  most  of  these  were  Friesian  Mennonites.” 
He  further  states,  “Our  forefathers  left  Graudenz  in  1788,  and  lived 
for  two  years  in  Zarneberg  near  Warsaw,  Poland.”  In  the  space 
of  time  that  they  lived  in  Graudenz  some  of  them  became  land 
owners  and  a goodly  number  was  of  the  class  that  could  well  take 
care  of  themselves  if  left  alone.  They  took  good  care  of  their  poor 
members,  a trait  which  appealed  to  all  governmental  authorities 
wherever  any  of  them  have  lived.  This  is  also  practiced  by  Hutter- 
ites  up  to  the  present  time. 

About  1929  we  were  visiting  friends  near  Dolton,  S.  D.  when 
some  one  mentioned  that  Wm.  Wiens  near  there  was  in  possession 
of  an  old  manuscript  brought  along  from  the  old  country.  In 
examining  the  manuscript  it  appeared  to  have  been  written  by 
some  member  of  a Schultz  family  as  it  was  named  John  Friedrich 
Schultz,  George  Schultz  (1768),  Maria  Andreas  Will,  David  Schultz 
1800,  died  June  21,  1869.  In  this  manuscript,  it  stated  that  the  first 
Mennonites  left  Netherlands  in  1565.  It  is  likely  that  this  refers 
to  the  same  movement  that  is  mentioned  in  Rev.  J.  A.  Schmidt’s 
record. 

It  appears  that  while  yet  living  at  Graudenz,  adverse  circum- 
stances came  into  being  and  our  people  were  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  must  make  an  attempt  to  improve  the  situation.  Rev. 
J.  A.  Schmidt  states:  “.  . . 1780  the  Mennonites  desired  and  were 
granted  a definite  renewal  of  the  promises  of  1773  . . . After  the 
death  of  Fredrick,  the  new  king,  Fredrick  William  II,  was  induced 
in  1789,  to  issue  an  edict  to  the  effect  that  . . . No  Mennonites 
were  to  be  permitted  to  buy  homes  in  Prussia.”  So  it  is  evident 
that  the  future  for  them  was  not  too  promising.  However,  as  a 
whole,  their  fate  was  fairly  favorable  under  the  rule  of  Catherina 
II  up  to  her  death  in  1796,  and  under  the  rule  of  her  son  Paul  I. 
It  was  in  this  space  of  time  that  the  Russian  authorities  were 
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closely  watching  the  Mennonites  and  it  appears  that  they  were  a 
bit  suspicious  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should  be  tolerated.  It 
appears  that  the  authorities  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  for 
the  government  to  ask  the  Mennonites  to  settle  near  he  Sea  of 
Azof  in  souhern  Russia.  This  included  lands  along  the  river  Dnieper 
and  more  along  the  Molotschna  River.  It  is  likely  that  some  groups 
had  by  this  time  left  Graudenz  and  were  settled  in  various  isolated 
groups,  however  the  main  groups  probably  proceded  to  locate  at 
the  Molotschna. 

There  probably  were  reasons  on  the  side  of  authorities  to 
undertake  this  move.  Authorities  thought  that  groups  could  be 
watched  and  guarded.  And  while  they  looked  upon  them  with  a 
sort  of  distrust,  they  did  not  want  to  sacrifice  the  benefits  these 
people  might  be  to  their  country.  Past  history  of  the  Mennonites 
convinced  them  that  these  people  were  of  the  best  agriculturists 
and  that  they  were  co-operators  and  could  be  depended  upon.  The 
Mennonites  were  in  the  best  WHEAT  raising  region  of  the  world 
and  in  a few  years  they  made  South  Russia  to  become  THE  BREAD 
BASKET  OF  THE  WORLD. 

These  were  the  years  at  the  Molotschna  when  Johann  Cornies 
was  superintending  these  regions  for  the  Russian  government.  He 
had  met  authorities  in  St.  Petersburg  and  they  recognized  in  him 
a man  of  ability.  Great  advancements  were  made  in  the  raising 
of  live  stock  and  agriculture  in  general.  The  main  period  of 
prosperity  extended  through  1850  to  1870  when  certain  unrest  made 
itself  felt  and  these  Mennonites  were  convinced  they  must  look 
for  new  locations.  This  led  to  the  great  exodus  of  Mennonites  from 
Russia  to  America  in  1874  when  our  group  also  came  from  Russia 
and  located  west  of  Yankton,  Dakota  Territory  at  what  was  a 
bit  later  known  as  the  LORETTA  SETTLEMENT. 

As  stated  before  groups  of  Mennonites  lived  in  various  locations 
but  it  seems  that  they  were  responsible  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Mennonites  located  at  the  Molotschna  for  paying  poll  tax  to  the 
Russian  government.  All  in  all,  our  own  group  as  well  as  other 
groups  were  led  to  believe  that  they  had  to  live  at  the  Molotsch  in 
order  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  that  had  been  granted  to  the 
Mennonites  under  the  edict  of  Catherina  II  in  1773.  They  were  in 
more  or  less  contact  with  the  Molotschna  groups  and  the  time 
came  when  they  decided  to  go  there  to  live.  As  stated  before  they 
had  left  Graudenz  and  located  at  the  SABARA.  Their  sojourn  at 
the  Sabara  is  said  to  have  been  about  from  1823  to  1838,  approxi- 
mately 15  years.  The  next  move  was  toward  the  south  to 
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on  the  Molotschna,  not  very  far  north  and  west  from  the  seaport 
of  Berdiansk,  in  the  province  of  Taurida.  This  was  in  1838.  This 
sojourn  was  also  of  short  duration,  namely  only  about  ten  years 
when  in  1848  our  group  again  journeyed  northward  and  established 
the  village  of  HEINRICHSDORF  located  not  far  north  and  west 
from  Berdichev  in  the  province  of  Volhynia. 

While  Rev.  J.  A.  Schmidt  in  their  family  record  mainly  follows 
out  his  immediate  lineage  who  settled  at  the  village  of  Michalin 
located  a short  distance  south  from  Berdichev,  it  is  evident  that 
the  two  villages  of  Heinrichsdorf  and  Michalin  were  not  very  far 
apart  and  there  was  considerable  contact  between  the  two.  And  it 
is  therefore  evident  that  the  same  story  is  in  part  also  the  history 
of  some  of  the  families  that  lived  here  in  our  community  at  Loretta. 
Michalin  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  very  oldest  of  Mennonite 
villages  in  this  part  of  Russia.  It  appears  that  the  Michalin  group 
also  experienced  disappointments  with  their  land  contracts  and 
otherwise  and  some  of  them  moved  to  the  village  of  Karolswalde  in 
1802  as  well  as  to  other  villages.  Karolswalde  was  located  ap- 
proximately 80  or  90  miles  northwest  from  Heinrichsdorf. 

For  some  years  before  coming  to  America  Bishop  Tobias  A. 
Unruh  was  the  presiding  bishop  over  a group  of  eight  or  ten 
churches.  His  home  was  at  Karolswalde.  He  was  a Bishop  of  high 
regard  and  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  leaders  who  were  sent  to 
America  in  1873  representing  the  various  Mennonite  groups  who 
were  looking  for  new  locations.  The  report  on  America  was  favor- 
able and  consequently  nearly  all  of  the  families  of  these  groups 
came  to  America,  locating  in  Canada,  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska  and  other  states  but  MAINLY  IN  KANSAS  and  Dakota. 
The  predecessor  to  Bishop  Tobias  Unruh  is  said  to  have  been 
Bishop  Benjamin  Dirks  and  prior  to  him  was  Bishop  Lange.  Bishop 
Unruh  in  1873  was  also  asked  to  represent  the  village  of  Heinrichs- 
dorf on  the  investigation  trip  to  America. 


AT  THE  MOLOTSCH 

For  our  Loretta  group  this  sojourn  from  1838  to  1848  was  a 
time  of  uncertainty.  First  of  all,  since  our  group  had  a long  history 
of  unsettled  living,  a good  many  of  them  had  lost  all  their  material 
possessions,  belonged  to  the  poorer  class  of  families.  And  some 
of  them  were  exposed  to  the  sad  state  of  affairs  when  one  is 
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compelled  to  ask  aid  and  benevolence.  This  circumstance  placed 
them  in  an  unfavorable  situation,  especially  because  the  Mennonites 
at  the  Molotsch  had  prospered  during  these  years.  Theirs  was  the 
wheat  and  flour  center  of  the  globe.  And  as  often  is  the  case, 
prosperity  disintigrates  spiritual  growth.  Here  as  elsewhere  class 
strife  had  made  istelf  felt.  The  more  well-to-do  were  in  power, 
and  were  known  as  the  “fornsten”  (top  class).  The  poorer  class 
were  known  as  the  “hintern”  (hinder  class).  It  is  self-evident 
that  our  group  belonged  to  the  latter,  however  for  many  years  into 
the  past  they  had  been  poor  but  they  enjoyed  freedom  to  a certain 
degree  and  all  being  in  about  the  same  class,  they  learned  to 
cooperate.  Now,  while  they  came  to  the  Molotsch  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  granted  Mennonites,  it  appeared  that  they  were  to  be 
more  or  less  dominated  by  those  known  as  the  “fornsten.”  To 
them  it  felt  as  though  they  were  being  “shoved  about”  at  will. 
Looking  for  FREEDOM — this  did  not  agree  with  what  they  had 
anticipated.  We  can  understand  how  much  cooperation  was  prac- 
ticed. It  was  made  known  to  our  group  that  they  were  to  be  under 
obligation  to  allow  their  children  to  be  taken  from  their  homes  and 
placed  in  other  homes  where  they  could  work  for  their  existence 
(not  much  to  be  said  about  earning  a little)  as  they  were  poor.  The 
adult  folks  of  our  group  were  willing  to  work  but  they  did  not 
see  much  of  a future  if  their  children  were  not  to  be  under  their 
own  supervision.  As  a whole  they  did  not  feel  at  home.  More  along 
these  lines  may  be  pointed  out  in  a chapter  to  follow  in  which  it 
is  aimed  to  describe  some  of  the  situations  prevalent  in  village 
life. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  that  our  group  did  not 
find  it  satisfactory  at  the  Molotsch,  we  quote  Rev.  Schultz.  “.  . . 
disagreements  developed  between  the  ministers  of  the  Molotsch  and 
the  leader  of  our  group,  the  latter  being  Rev.  Peter  Schmidt  (father 
of  Rev.  Benj.  Schmidt  who  was  the  leader  at  the  time  they  came 
to  America)  . . . Rev.  Peter  Schmidt  had  the  ability  for  good  public 
speaking  . . . and  being  envied  by  the  resident  ministers  . . . the 
grudge  led  to  a situation  that  culminated  in  a “frame-up”  or  plot 
designed  to  unseat  Rev.  Schmidt  from  the  ministry.”  It  is  said 
that  following  this  struggle  Rev.  Schmidt  simply  resigned  but  he 
was  highly  regarded  by  our  group  and  aided  our  group  to  obtain 
permission  to  start  a new  village  elsewhere.  By  far  the  greatest 
number  of  our  group  decided  to  leave  the  Molotsch,  however  as 
is  always  the  case  some  families  and  members  of  other  families  who 
had  obtained  jobs  remained.  This  accounts  for  the  contact  from 
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this  time  on  between  our  group  and  the  groups  that  existed  at 
the  Molotsch. 

Rev.  Schultz  states  “In  1848  they  (our  group)  moved  back  into 
Russian  Poland.  This  time  they  settled  in  a completely  primeval 
forest,  where  with  great  effort  and  extreme  toil  cleared  enough 
space  of  trees  so  they  could  erect  small  living  quarters  . . .”  Even 
though  they  were  poor  and  destitute,  ONCE  MORE  THEY  WERE 
HAPPY!  The  next  26  years  were  to  keep  them  here.  The  primeval 
forest  gave  HEINRICHSDORF  it  name. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Schmidt  states  “They  decided  to  go  to  a region 
through  which  they  passed  (1838)  on  their  way  south,  namely  not 
far  north  of  Berdichev.  Here  in  1848  they  established  Heinrichs- 
dorf.” 

Our  group  had  to  make  certain  preparations  for  leaving  the 
Molotsch.  Permission  had  first  to  be  obtained  from  the  leaders 
there.  Documents  to  this  effect  were  drawn  up.  These  contained 
the  stipulations  and  requirements  that  our  group  was  to  carry 

out.  Who  would  have  thought  at  that  time  that  about 

96  YEARS  LATER 

our  group  at  Avon  would  observe  their  70th  anniversary  in  1944 
of  their  arrival  here  at  Loretta,  near  Avon,  South  Dakota!  They 
did.  Rev.  D.  A.  Schultz  who  now  lived  with  his  children  in  Michigan 
and  Rev.  H.  U.  Schmidt  of  Meno,  Oklahoma  were  the  guest 
speakers.  And  it  might  be  added  here  that  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  a more  keen  interest  evident  in  regard  to  the  history  of  our 
forefathers.  Perhaps  it  might  also  be  of  interest  to  mention  here 
that  in  1948,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Peter  Ratzlaff,  while  looking 
through  some  old  papers  left  by  his  father,  Rev.  Tobias  H.  Ratzlaff 
we  came  across  an  old  manuscript  bearing  the  dates  1844-48.  This 
appeared  to  be  a part  of  the  appeal  made  by  our  group  in  which 
they  asked  for  permission  to  establish  a new  village.  Among 
other  things  it  gives  the  date,  May  23,  1847  and  mentions  Korovinitz 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  Zitomir,  Kiev.  Also  the  names  of  Peter 
Schmidt  and  Corn.  Unruh  as  being  authorized  to  sign  agreements. 
This  manuscript  was  first  sent  to  Rev.  H.  U.  Schmidt,  Meno,  Okla. 
In  a letter  dated  May  13,  1950  he  identifies  the  above  named  Peter 
Schmidt  and  Corn.  Unruh  as  definitely  being  members  of  our  group 
and  that  no  doubt  this  manuscript  is  a part  of  the  original  docu- 
ments leading  to  the  establishment  of  HEINRICHSDORF. 

Being  that  Rev.  T.  Ratzlaff  was  one  of  the  ministers  at  the  time 
our  group  came  to  America,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  document  in 
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that  way  was  in  his  possession  and  brought  by  him  to  America. 
This  document  was  sent  to  Dr.  C.  Krahn,  North  Newton,  Kansas, 
for  preservation  in  the  archives  of  Bethel  College  to  be  filed  and 
indexed  for  safekeeping  with  other  old  historical  documents  per- 
taining to  Mennonite  History.  On  May  25th,  1950,  Dr.  Krahn  wrote 
that  this  was  a valuable  document  and  would  be  preserved. 

Ordinarily  it  has  been  assumed  by  many  that  the  village  of 
Heinrichsdorf  was  a small  village.  If  we  knew  all  of  the  history 
of  this  village  we  would  be  in  a much  better  position  to  judge  on 
this  matter.  In  addition  to  all  the  names  which  are  given  in  the 
preceding  register  and  otherwise,  we  also  find  the  following  names 
mentioned  in  connection  with  this  village:  Koehn,  Teske,  Nachtigall, 
Voth  and  Foth,  Janzen  and  Johns,  Dirks,  Funk,  Frei,  Buller,  Penner, 
Lidtke,  Eck,  Balzer,  Wedel,  Dick  and  Toews  and  perhaps  others. 

In  attempting  to  verify  some  of  the  facts  pertaining  the  where- 
abouts of  our  people  I inquired  about  various  things  through  letters 
to  Rev.  H.  U.  Schmidt,  Meno,  Okla.  because  he  had  had  access 
to  some  records  along  this  line  and  had  copied  them  in  part.  I quote 
the  following  from  one  of  his  letters  and  since  the  same  was 
written  in  the  German  language  I translate  it: 

“Revisions-record  tor  the  Mennonite  Congregation  in  Heinrichs- 
dorf, to  whom  permission  from  the  majistracy  of  the  Molotschner 
Mennonite  Jurisdiction  had  been  granted  in  1845,  to  provide  for 
themselves  a location  and  a place  of  residence  under  the  landowner- 
ship  of  . . . (omitted  here  is  the  name  of  the  owner  which 
appeared  in  the  Russian  language  because  we  were  not  able  to 
translate  it)  in  1846  on  whose  land  they  could  agree  to  establish 
their  intended  colony  (village  of  Heinrichsdorf)  in  1848  on  rented 
land,  and  hereby  obtained  their  release  form  the  authority  of 
government  appointed  Baron  D.  Rosen  and  set  up  arrangements 
under  the  . . . (here  again  follows  a Russian  name  which  is  omitted 
because  we  did  not  know  how  to  decipher  it),  to  assume  the  same 
in  the  ensuing  year  of  1848  and  occupy  the  same  in  1849  and  ensuing 
years.” 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  process  of  establishing 
the  new  village  and  colony  may  have  taken  some  little  time.  And 
since  the  above  citation  ends  with  the  naming  of  the  year  1849 
it  is  interesting  to  find  that  it  was  exactly  100  years  later  when  our 
settlement  here  observed  its 

75th  Anniversary 

of  the  establishing  of  our  Settlement  here  at  Loretta,  more  detail 
of  which  I have  given  in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  discourse. 
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IN  HEINRICHSDORF  1848-1874 


“For  thou  hast  been  a strength  to  the  poor,  A strength  to 
the  needy  in  his  distress,  a refuge  from  the  storm,  a shadow  from 
the  heat.”  Isaiah  25:4.  Could  we  today  talk  to  any  of  our  forefathers 
who  lived  at  the  time  when  this  village  was  established,  we  know 
that  the  foregoing  quotation  is  what  they  would  express.  We  have 
all  the  evidence  we  can  ask  for  to  convince  us  that  our  forefathers 
lived  Christian  lives.  We  know  that  just  about  everything  in 
their  life  hinged  on  or  revolved  around  church  and  Christian 
living.  And  while  our  people  may  have  had  their  shortcomings  we 
nevertheless  know  that  they  possessed  a fine  measure  of  indivi- 
dualism and  good  common  sense  of  which  we  should  have  more 
today. 

It  is  said  that  as  the  village  of  Heinrichsdorf  took  shape  and 
form  that  in  later  years  it  was  noticable  that  arrangement  and 
plans  of  buildings  and  yards  were  in  some  ways  fashioned  after 
the  same  pattern  that  was  found  at  the  Molotsch.  However,  since 
their  location  was  to  the  north  and  the  climate  being  different  the 
crops  were  not  the  same,  although  wheat  was  found  in  many 
parts  of  Russia.  Generally  all  households  maintained  a garden 
of  their  own.  The  garden  may  have  been  at  a distance  from  the 
house  where  the  garden  plot  divided  into  smaller  plots — one  for 
each  household  was  found.  A foot  path  divided  these  lots.  Since 
the  residences  were  placed  close  to  each  other  only  small  flower 
plots  were  to  be  found  near  the  house.  Besides  the  residences 
some  workshops  were  to  be  found  in  this  village.  There  were 

carpenters  and  blacksmiths  and  some  of  them  were  wagonmakers 
Many  in  the  homes  carried  on  a trade  such  as  weaving  and  spinning. 
Some  of  them  brought  spinning  wheels  to  this  country  but  not 
having  the  right  kind  of  flax  and  other  fiber  they  were  used  to, 
the  art  of  weaving  was  soon  forgotten.  There  also  were  many 
other  types  of  activity  that  appealed  to  them  and  soon  all  went 
the  American  way. 

THE  GRAIN  FIELDS 

at  first  in  this  village  were  pretty  small  as  it  was  a hard  task  to 
clear  it  from  trees  and  stumps  and  brush.  The  fields  were  at  a 
distance  and  each  one  knew  just  where  his  farm  ground  was 
located,  although  barbwire  fences,  so  prevalent  in  our  locality 
here  on  the  open  prairies  were  uncommon  at  that  time.  Big  farm 
machinery  was  also  unknown.  Since  all  farming  was  on  a small 
scale  one  could  not  afford  to  invest  money  in  machinery  and  things 
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were  done  “by  hand.”  Indian  Corn  was  quite  unknown.  Small 
grains  were  raised.  At  harvest  time  it  was  cut  by  hand,  bound  by 
hand,  shocked  by  hand  stored  in  the  “schien”  (shed)  and  thrashed 
by  hand  in  winter.  In  this  way  they  distributed  the  work  over  the 
whole  year  and  while  some  were  weaving  in  winter  others  were 
thrashing  grain  or  doing  other  work. 

PASTURE 

As  a rule  the  cattle  and  horses  were  kept  in  a common  pasture 
at  a little  distance  from  the  residences,  but  the  barn  was  found 
on  the  back  end  of  house  lot  if  not  a part  of  the  same  building. 
It  was  custom  in  many  villages  to  have  one  long  building,  the  front 
end  was  the  residence,  the  middle  part  was  “schien”  (shed)  or 
granary  and  the  back  end  was  the  part  used  for  the  barn  and 
poultry.  In  fact  this  type  of  building  was  found  in  some  of  the  early 
settlements  here  in  America.  With  the  arrangement  of  having  the 
pasture  at  a distance  from  the  residences  it  became  necessary 
to  select  someone  to  act  as  “guard”  or  watchman  because  wolves 
and  robbers  were  quite  common  in  those  parts  where  heavy  forests 
existed.  It  seems  that  sometimes  a man  or  family  that  was  a little 
braver  than  the  average  agreed  to  live  at  a distance  from  the 
main  village  to  take  care  of  the  live  stock  in  summer.  As  a rule  he 
had  some  advantage.  For  example,  the  village  would  provide  the 
eats  for  him.  Having  established  the  reputation  as  such  watchman 
they  would  want  to  make  sure  they  would  designate  him  from 
others  and  would  give  him  a nickname  such  as  “Horsepasture 
Fretz.”  Several  good  dogs  were  kept  at  an  outpost  like  this  and 
without  dogs  it  was  considered  impossible.  And  some  of  these 
people  had  wonderful  stories  to  tell  of  loyal  dogs. 

TIMBER  WOLVES 

were  not  at  all  uncommon.  They  generally  traveled  in  packs  and 
they  were  extremely  dangerous.  The  Russian  government 
offered  bounty  for  them.  And  should  a man  be  fortunate  enough 
to  kill  a certain  number,  say  ten  or  twelve  then  there  was  a special 
reward  and  recognition  for  this  service.  Since  robbers  were  also 
numerous,  the  government  would  have  done  well  to  offer  bounty 
for  them  but  as  usual  a “racket”  of  some  kind  always  finds  certain 
toleration  somewhere. 

LIFE  IN  A VILLAGE 

Living  in  a village  in  South  Dakota  is  quite  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  old  country.  Even  if  compared  to  living  in  a village 
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in  America  in  the  earliest  years  before  any  of  the  modern  con- 
veniences were  in  existence  there  appears  to  be  a difference.  Here 
in  South  Dakota  the  organized  township  is  more  or  less  dependent 
on  the  county.  In  turn  the  county  is  more  or  less  dependent 
on  the  State  and  the  State  has  connections  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. And  while  organized  and  incorporated  villages,  towns  and 
cities  have  their  own  charter,  make  their  own  ordinances,  they 
are  still  under  laws  uniformly  regulated  by  the  State  government. 
Villages  in  which  our  folks  lived  in  Russia  were  more  an  in- 
dependent government  within  the  government.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  have  their  own  school,  church  and  courts,  including  full 
village  supervision.  The  school  to  a great  extent  was  supervised 
by  the  congregation  or  church.  They  had  to  meet  certain  standards 
which  at  times  was  determined  by  a kind  of  interchurch  agreement. 
In  a certain  sense  this  was  democratic  in  nature. 

The  teacher,  if  at  all  qualified,  was  generally  encouraged  to 
make  a life  work  of  teaching.  Generally  speaking  it  was  a man 
and  he  and  his  family  maintained  a home  the  same  as  all  other 
families.  Frequently  the  school  teacher  was  also  asked  to  carry  on 
the  book  work  of  the  church.  Book  work  here  included  the  writing 
of  all  church  records.  It  also  included  the  writing  of  family  records. 
More  about  family  records  will  be  found  under  a heading  captioned 
Family  Records. 

The  village  court  was  headed  by  an  office  or  officer  known  as 
“schulta.”  It  appears  in  a sense  that  he  was  what  we  would  call 
Mayor  and  Judge  combined.  The  hearing  took  place  before  him 
and  the  village  councilmembers.  The  decision  announced  by  the 
“schulta”  was  final.  Records  of  the  proceedings  were  kept  and  if 
fines  were  to  be  paid  by  law  violators  they  were  paid  to  the  village 
treasurer. 


CHURCH  LIFE  IN  THE  PAST 

A good  deal  could  be  related  about  church  activities.  It  has 
been  related  by  some  of  our  older  relatives  who  had  gone  through 
the  experiences,  that  church  attendance  in  the  old  country  included 
more  than  it  does  here  in  America.  They  related  that  in  addition 
to  all  that  it  takes  here  in  the  new  world  it  took  a measure  of 
physical  endurance  in  the  old  country.  When  asked  what  they 
meant  with  this  statement  they  proceeded  to  explain  that  in  the 
first  place  the  sessions  were  much  longer.  They  lasted  from  two  to 
three  or  more  hours.  In  the  next  place  the  seating  equipment  was 
of  much  inferior  type.  Benches  did  not  have  arm  or  back  rests. 
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Sitting  on  such  equipment  for-  a long  time  became  tiresome,  so  much 
so,  that  the  body  position  as  far  as  possible  was  shifted  bit  by  bit 
from  time  to  time.  Often  many  in  the  audience  were  seen  resting 
their  elbows  on  their  knees  and  resting  the  head  on  the  hands. 
(Once  in  a while  one  could  “snitch”  a little  cat-nap  in  between 
before  being  caught,  but  not  very  often  as  elders  kept  an  eye  on 
any  not  their  senior.)  There  was  no  Sunday  School,  no  young 
peoples  activity  or  other  organization.  However  it  has  been  related 
that  at  times  they  had  some  sort  of  singing  practice. 

THE  SERMON  AND  THE  MINISTER 

The  minister  meant  well.  As  a rule  public  speaking  was  not 
an  important  requirement  as  a qualification  for  the  minister. 
If  he  could  read  he  was  qualified  provided  the  congregation  would 
select  or  elect  him.  The  Bible  was  used  and  sermons  were  read 
from  a Book  of  Sermons.  So  far  as  is  known  none  of  the  sermons 
were  short.  The  minister  served  without  receiving  pay.  There 
were  generally  two  or  more  ministers  and  they  took  turns  on  doing 
the  main  part  of  preaching.  One  thing  is  certain,  they  gave  liberal 
measure  as  far  as  their  service  was  concerned.  At  the  present  here 
in  America  there  seems  to  be  a tendency  for  congregations  to  pay 
their  minister  more  and  more  for  preaching  less  and  less. 

Great  emphasis  was  laid  on  holiday  services  such  as  Christmas, 
New  Year,  Easter  and  Pentecost.  This  was  known  as  “Fest  Feier.” 
In  the  homes  all  arrangements  and  preparations  were  made  to  make 
it  possible  to  attend  three  days  and  sometimes  four  days  of  church 
service.  Visiting  other  villages  and  entertaining  relatives  from 
other  villages  was  generally  planned  for  the  holidays.  It  was  a 
great  time  to  look  forward  to. 

All  in  all,  in  church  matters  it  can  be  said  of  our  foreparents 
they  were  just  as  loyal  to  the  church  as  we  are  at  present  if  not 
more  so.  The  village  of  Heinrichsdorf  laid  less  emphasis  on  “Fest 
Feier”  than  most  villages. 

LABORERS  AND  SERVANTS 

While  not  many  of  our  families  at  Heinrichsdorf  were  well-to-do 
nor  did  any  of  them  have  hired  help  except  on  a limited  scale, 
it  might  not  be  amiss  to  give  what  follows  under  this  heading 
in  order  to  show  what  the  tendency  was  in  the  old  country  when 
someone  who  could  hire  help  and  needed  several  folks  to  carry 
on  his  farming  establishment. 
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The  following  is  a liberal  impression  one  might  get  in  reading 
from  the  JANTZ  FAMILY  RECORD  written  by  Peter  C.  Jants, 
Odessa,  Oregon  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  has  reference 
there  to  a situation  which  took  place  in  Russia  in  an  average  (not 
small)  village. 

“Servants  never  ate  at  the  same  table  with  his  farmer  employer, 
this  was  a custom  in  general  and  possibly  added  to  the  weakness  of 
the  existing  system  practised  generally  including  our  own  Mennonite 
people  in  southern  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  1917 
revolution  in  Russia. 

“The  separation  of  the  working  class  from  the  property  owners 
in  certain  social  affairs  had  been  retained  from  the  FEUDAL 
SYSTEM  USING  SERFS.  The  servant  always  slept  in  the  barn  and 
was  held  responsible  for  guarding  the  horses  and  live  stock  at  night 
time  against  thieves.  Thieves  flourished  where  Mennonites  settled 
because  they  raised  good  live  stock,  particularly  top  notch  horses 
and  they  were  always  in  great  demand  and  the  thieves  could  there- 
for dispose  of  them  as  the  buyers  knew  in  advance  when  the  thieves 
would  appear  on  the  scene  with  stolen  horses. 

“Even  if  the  servants  were  placed  on  a lower  level  they  showed 
a certain  degree  of  respect  and  honor  to  the  household  family.  On 
special  occasions  the  fellowfeeling  could  not  be  suppressed  entirely. 

For  example,  on  New  Year’s  Day  the  servants  would  come  into  the 
bed  rooms,  dining  room,  front  room,  without  permission,  to  wish 
well  and  to  cast  grain  onto  the  beds — if  they  were  still  in  bed — if 
not  then  they  would  repeat  before  the  assembled  family  (who  had 
met  for  morning  devotion)  WORDS  OF  WELLWISHING  FOR  THE 
YEAR. 

“Generally  the  head  of  the  family  recognized  this  procedure  by 
giving  the  servant  a treat  of  some  kind.  The  property  owner  would 
tell  his  friends  about  it  and  it  was  evident  that  he  considered  it  a 
great  honor.” 

(End  of  material  taken  from  the  Jantz  Family  Record) 

The  above  story  indicates  that  our  people  were  to  some  degree 
subject  to  the  same  weakness  as  were  those  of  the  world  and 
that  is  what  happens  when  materialism  dominates  in  the  lives 
of  people.  It  might  be  in  place  to  add  the  following:  When  in  years 
after  the  above  times  referred  to,  some  of  the  people  who  remained 
in  Russia  since  they  felt  they  had  in  Russia  what  they  were  in- 
terested in,  came  to  America  as  displaced  persons  after  the 
revolution,  or  to  visit  their  friends  here,  they  were  astonished  to 
find  that  there  was  no  class  distinction  here  between  laborer  and 
operator  or  between  laborer  and  employer.  How  could  their  friends 
have  condescended  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  labor  man! 

Not  many  years  ago  we  were  visiting  at  the  home  of  a cousin. 
This  was  in  a Mennonite  community.  We  were  quite  shocked 
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when  we  learned  that  some  people  even  there  approached  one 
with  the  question,  were  you  from  the  “fornstern”  or  were  you 
from  the  “hintern”.  (Were  you  from  the  landowners  or  were  you 
from  the  servants?)  These  people  still  thought  they  did  not  want 
to  hurt  their  social  standing  because  their  friends  might  disown 
them  if  they  mixed  with  a lower  class  such  as  servants.  Recently 
a man  from  Menno,  S.  D.  told  a story  which  took  place  since  World 
War  II.  Relatives  from  Russia  found  their  way  into  America  and 
came  to  their  relatives  here  in  South  Dakota  as  displaced  persons. 
Upon  arriving  they  could  not  express  their  astonishment  as  to  how 
well  the  relatives  here  fared.  They  expressed  appreciation  con- 
cerning things  such  as  the  nice  wonderful  automobiles,  etc.  Upon 
having  been  here  a few  days  they  made  a trip  to  town.  At  a cross- 
road the  host  turned  off  the  road  to  let  some  loads  pass  by.  You 
could  see  the  drivers  of  the  trucks  and  one  man  still  drove  a team. 
Said  the  newcomer,  why  do  you  do  this?  In  the  old  country  if  you 
own  a car  you  have  the  right  of  way  and  the  loads  must  get  off 
the  road  to  let  you  pass.  Replied  the  American,  here  in  America 
you  respect  the  load  if  you  do  not  respect  the  person.  How  will 
the  world  ever  get  along  if  we  are  not  willing  to  go  the  SECOND 
MILE? 


INDUSTRIOUS  TREND 

The  industrious  trend  of  our  forefathers  was  a healthy  one. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  moved  from  place  to  place,  under 
which  circumstances  it  is  most  impossible  to  reach  a stage  of 
contentment  so  far  as  earthly  holdings  are  concerned,  yet  as  a 
whole  they  were  self-sustaining.  No  doubt  there  were  some  who 
were  unable  to  continue  without  aid  yet  those  who  possessed  the 
unseen  power  and  wealth — CHRISTIANITY,  could  preservere. 

In  the  village  of  Heinrichsdorf  the  foregoing  was  in  evidence. 
Nearly  everyone  had  to  learn  some  sort  of  trade.  Many  of  them 
learned  the  trade  of  weaving  and  were  engaged  in  it  at  certain 
times  of  the  year.  There  were  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  wagon 
makers,  cabinetmakers,  barbers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  casket  makers, 
undertakers  and  other  lines  of  occupation.  Big  landlords  who  had 
wagons  made  in  this  village  gave  high  praise  to  the  product  so 
ordered.  And  it  may  be  that  all  these  activities  unconsciously 
prepared  our  people  for  the  kind  of  life  they  would  be  called  upon 
to  lead  here  in  America. 

The  same  things  can  be  said  of  our  people  here  at  LORETTA 
as  we  look  back  on  the  past  75  years.  There  always  were  those 
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who  were  willing  to  invest  in  corn  shelters  and  thrashing  machines 
and  the  like  to  serve  the  community. 

Very  soon  before  or  after  1904  our  settlement  organized  and 
built  its  own  telephone  line  which  is  still  in  operation  at  the 
present,  commercially  being  accomodated  through  the  telephone 
central  in  Avon,  S.  D. 

There  is  generally  a local  committee  that  looks  after  the  AID 
PLAN, — a mutual  organization  which  insures  the  buildings  and 
personal  property  of  our  settlement.  All  are  free  to  purchase  any 
kind  of  insurance  but  they  feel  that  there  is  an  advantage  in 
maintaining  a brotherhood  project  like  this  and  as  a rule  the 
organization  is  able  to  please  the  owner. 

DOCUMENTS 

The  documents  that  our  folks  brought  along  from  the  old 
country  indicate  that  they  followed  a thoughtful  method  of  doing 
things.  They  followed  a certain  formal  style  and  were  quite  well 
drawn  up. 

Both  church  and  village  organizations  were  permitted  to  pro- 
cure a definite  seal  which  was  applied  to  all  official  documents. 
The  village  could  probate  its  own  estates  and  would  appoint 
guardians  for  children  or  those  who  were  aged  and  unable  to  look 
after  their  own  existence.  As  a rule  more  than  one  administrator 
was  appointed.  In  proceeding  on  probate  matters,  a complete 
list  of  articles  and  report  of  the  sale  of  the  same  had  to  be  forth- 
coming. We  are  still  in  posession  of  a copy  of  the  invoice  taken 
when  our  grandfather  Benjamin  Boese  died  in  Russia.  No  doubt 
grandmother  Boese  who  last  lived  with  our  parents  brought  this 
along  from  the  old  country.  The  smallest  articles  are  listed  and 
also  the  result  of  the  sale.  Then  a list  of  the  names  of  the  purchasers 
and  just  how  many  Rubels  and  Kopeks  each  purchaser  needed  to 
settle  his  account.  Some  of  these  papers  even  revealed  artistic 
tendencies.  For  example  in  one  corner  of  the  document  a picture 
of  a flower  is  shown.  We  are  also  in  possession  of  the  flyleaf 
of  a song  book  which  was  the  property  of  our  aunt,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Ratzlaff  (nee  Boese).  The  inscription  is  made  in  bold  German 
lettering  nicely  drawn  by  hand  and  declares  that  she  is  the  owner 
of  the  book,  gives  the  name  of  the  village  and  the  date  of  her  birth 
and  a few  other  minor  words.  All  of  this  goes  to  show  that  our 
people  were  not  illiterate  and  that  education  had  a very  prominent 
part  in  their  life.  A bit  more  along  this  line  is  revealed  under  the 
caption  of  Family  records  and  church  letters. 
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INTRUDERS 

While  the  village  was  located  in  the  deep  forest  one  might 
think  since  it  was  quite  some  distance  from  towns  and  cities,  that 
it  would  be  a very  safe  place  to  live.  Very  often  this  was  not  the 
case.  Beggars  and  thieves  and  prowlers  found  their  way  to  the 
village,  and  if  anything  was  found  missing  and  evidence  indicated 
that  it  had  been  stolen  by  a prowler,  it  was  rather  hard  to  trail 
the  thief  because  they  would  not  follow  the  road  or  trail  but  would 
proceed  into  the  forest  where  the  trail  was  soon  lost.  Once  in  a 
while  the  intruder  was  caught  and  punished  and  sent  on  his  way. 

When  the  horse  thief  came  he  knew  horses  and  he  selected 
the  best  ones  found  in  the  village.  There  was  no  telephone  to  call 
the  sheriff,  there  was  no  radio  to  broadcast  it,  there  were  no  cars 
to  follow  the  thief,  there  were  not  even  very  good  horses  left  to 
try  to  follow  him  and  since  the  best  ones  were  stolen  the  thief 
could  speedily  escape.  Sometimes  the  owner  would  even  follow 
afoot  but  rarely  if  ever  was  it  possible  to  recover  stolen  horses. 
There  were  Cossacks  and  “Kazapa”  who  were  expert  horsemen  and 
expert  horsemen  were  very  popular.  And  since  the  good  horses 
were  quite  speedy  it  was  easy  to  “get  away”  with  the  racket  of 
horse  stealing. 

Once  in  a while  some  intruders  would  even  break  into  a house 
or  home  and  rob  and  kill.  A story  was  often  told  which  was  brought 
along  from  the  village  of  Heinrichsdorf.  Robbers  broke  into  the 
home  of  a Wedel  family.  They  clubbed,  stabbed  and  killed  the 
parents.  A daughter  was  also  severly  slashed  with  a knife  and 
thought  dead  by  the  robbers.  She  was  found  unconscious  and  aid 
was  given  and  she  recovered.  It  is  said  that  this  young  lady  later 
became  the  bride  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  P.  Unruh  near  Marion, 
S.  D.  upon  coming  to  this  country.  The  robbers  were  later  caught. 
They  were  young  fellows  who  lived  at  a distance  from  this  village. 
The  robbers  had  hoped  to  find  a good  deal  of  money  but  they 
found  practically  none.  Living  a distance  from  town  and  traveling 
through  forests,  perhaps  more  so  for  villages  that  were  a greater 
distance  from  trading  centers  than  our  folks  lived  in  which  case  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  trip  in 

CARAVANS 

When  we  speak  of  caravans  here  we  do  not  mean  with  camels 
but  we  do  mean  that  a group  of  teams  and  wagons  or  sleds,  as  the 
case  might  have  happened  to  be,  left  the  village  for  the  next  best 
trading  town.  The  reason  for  this  was  because  robbers  and  even 
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big  packs  of  timber  wolves  were  bold  enough  to  overtake  a single 
team  with  its  driver.  The  settlers  had  learned  how  to  protect 
themselves  but  at  the  best  it  still  was  dangerous.  It  is  said  that  in 
case  there  was  danger  of  timber  wolves  and  if  the  same  were 
approaching,  the  horses,  by  intuition,  noticed  it  before  the  drivers 
did.  So  the  driver  watched  the  horses  closely  and  should  they  show 
excitement  they  at  once  knew  that  danger  was  near.  The  driver 
then  proceeded  with  greatest  precaution.  They  invented  ways  and 
means  to  distract  the  wolves.  Perhaps  they  would  throw  out 
something  that  the  wolves  might  eat  and  thus  delay  their  pouncing 
upon  the  procession.  The  following  story  could  be  true  as  it  has 
been  told  by  people  who  lived  under  circumstances  here  related. 
The  story  goes  that  where  extreme  danger  of  these  wolves  existed 
the  villagers  when  they  started  out  asked  the  hindermost  driver 
to  lead  a stallion  behind  his  wagon.  It  is  said  that  a stallion  will 
give  a good  account  of  himself  in  a fight  with  wolves.  So  when 
all  hope  of  escape  vanished  then  the  stallion  was  turned  loose  and 
he  would  fight  the  wolves  while  the  caravan  went  on  and  escaped. 
Sometimes  the  stallion  was  overpowered  by  the  wolves  and  killed 
but  as  a whole  he  came  home  before  too  long.  His  body  might  show 
the  results  of  a fierce  fight.  From  all  this  it  appears  that  it  took  a 
braver  piece  of  humanity  to  prevail  in  Russia  than  it  did  out  here 
on  the  open  prairies. 


FAMILY  RECORDS 

In  many  respects  the  family  life  in  the  old  country  where  the 
parents  were  Christians,  important  matters  were  held  in  high 
regard,  perhaps  more  so  than  in  the  average  family  home  in  this 
country.  Take  for  example  the  matter  of  family  statistics;  in  the 
past  75  years  many  families  have  lost  so  many  fragments  of  their 
own  family  records,  that  what  few  fragments  they  have  left  are 
hard  to  fit  together  so  as  to  make  sense.  Too  many  have  had  the 
attitude  of  the  fellow  who  said,  “the  less  I know  about  my  relation- 
ship, the  better  it  suits  me.”  This  reflects  the  idea  that  no  matter 
what  happens  to  my  “brother,”  I am  not  going  to  have  any  sympathy 
for  him, — I am  not  going  to  reach  into  my  pocket  and  help  him  out 
of  his  or  in  his  distress. 

Only  in  very  recent  years  has  the  State  or  County  provided 
for  a record  of  all  births  of  children.  Before  that  time  you  were 
able  to  obtain  birth  certificates  provided  you  were  able  to  offer 
the  proof  necessary  and  required  in  the  way  of  records.  Since 
OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  and  subsistance  payments  have  come 
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into  existence,  has  it  dawned  on  our  people  that  such  records  are 
of  value.  And  some  have  had  a good  deal  of  grief  in  obtaining  such 
records.  Family  records  as  kept  in  villages  such  as  our  grand- 
fathers experienced  were  quite  well  kept. 

As  a rule  they  used  what  we  would  call  a little  “composition 
book.”  This  gave  all  the  details  as  to  location,  time,  name  of 
parents,  baptism  etc.  The  village  school  teacher  was  under  obliga- 
tion to  write  down  all  of  this  for  the  family — and  do  it  by  hand — 
not  with  a typewriter.  In  the  same  manner  it  was  to  be  entered 
into  the  church  records  and  perhaps  also  in  records  of  the  village 
headquarters. 

In  making  a record  like  this,  as  a rule  the  name  of  the 
individual  appeared  so  that  it  could  be  easily  read.  For  example, 
“John  Doe”  son  of  so  and  so.  The  record  might  even  show  some 
detail  of  his  grandfather’s  side.  Likewise  then  on  the  mother’s 
side.  If  a church  record  was  kept,  then  would  follow  information 
as  to  where  the  name  would  appear  on  the  church  record — for 
example,  “found  on  line  X,  page  X on  the  church  record.”  It  would 
even  give  other  details — for  example,  “born  at  one  o’clock  midnight 
on  Monday;  sign  of  the  day  was  twins;  sign  of  the  month  was 
weights;  first  day  of  the  new  moon.”  Sometimes  the  weight  of  the 
child  was  also  given.  And  as  rule  it  stated  if  it  was  the  first  child 
in  the  household  or  what  the  rank  in  number  was.  Many  Bibles 
have  blanks  bound  into  the  pages  of  the  book  but  too  many  people, 
even  if  they  handle  and  read  the  Bible  frequently,  nevertheless 
this  part  of  the  book  is  ignored.  The  custom  of  keeping  a record 
has  great  merit. 


CHURCH  DISCIPLINE 

Reports  and  records  indicate  that  church  discipline  held  a 
place  in  our  church  life  in  the  old  country.  We  agree  there  were 
instances  where  the  system  was  applied  in  abuse  and  even  placed 
on  a low  level  of  procedure.  But  we  also  agree  that  too  often  there 
is  so  little  church  discipline  that  church  life  is  dragged  down  to 
the  level  of  pagan  life.  How  can  church  members  stand  by  and 
tolerate  a condition  where  they  openly  see  their  fellow  members 
indulge  in  a sinful  life?  How  can  they!!  They  are  today  even  made 
to  know  and  taught  not  to  interfere  in  the  private  life  of  any  fellow 
member!  No  matter  how  sinful.  With  this  type  of  influence  on 
the  world  if  individuals  are  attracted  into  church  life  it  seems 
it  could  be  only  because  they  would  be  condoned  in  any  type  of 
sinful  living  they  would  like  to  choose. 
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In  the  old  country  and  also  in  early  years  here  in  this  country 
it  was  quite  different.  Should  it  develop  that  a member  had  broken 
some  regulation,  such  member  was  asked  to  appear  before  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  minister.  (We  would  like  to  know  if 
this  is  practiced  anywhere  in  this  country  yet.)  Then  if  it  was 
determined  that  the  offence  was  of  serious  nature,  then  a sort  of 
grand  jury  investigation  took  place.  (Who  would  want  to  face  it?) 
Anyway,  as  a rule  all  male  members  assembled  and  if  it  was 
decided  that  such  member  was  guilty,  then  it  was  expected  that 
punishment  was  to  be  meted  out.  The  guilty  one  was  to  appear 
before  the  congregation  to  confess  his  guilt,  then  if  need  be  he 
was  also  put  into 


THE  BAN 

What  was  the  “Ban”?  It  was  supposed  to  be  a Biblical  way  of 
dealing  with  members  who  had  committed  a serious  offence.  It 
included  the  following: 

The  offending  member  had  to  sit  in  a designated  seat  in  church 
for  a specified  time. 

During  this  time  he  was  to  be  avoided  by  all  other  fellow- 
members.  They  were  not  to  speak  to  him.  They  were  not 
to  sit  and  eat  a meal  with  him.  The  offender  was  not  to  be 
greeted  when  met.  No  one  was  to  visit  him. 

Had  the  specified  time  elapsed  then  the  offender  was  to  appear 
before  the  congregation  and  ask  forgiveness  and  promise 
to  do  better  in  the  future. 

If  all  requirements  had  been  fulfilled  then  the  offender  was 
again  declared  a member  in  good  standing. 

One  can  well  see  that  such  procedure  would  be  bitter  medicine 
to  take.  And  in  instances  it  amounted  about  to  the  same  thing 
as  being  excommunicated.  And  in  our  day  and  time  it  would 
probably  not  work  and  for  that  reason  more  of  a “middle-road” 
is  followed.  Sad  to  say,  too  often  it  is  no  way  at  all. 


BAPTISM 

in  most  of  our  churches  in  the  old  country  was  performed  by 
sprinkling.  So  far  as  we  know  the  attitude  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  Mennonites  does  not  aim  to  be  an  agency  that  dictates 
details  to  churches  or  congregations.  In  fact  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  a congregation  could  have  no  other  higher  authority 
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to  govern  it  than  THE  BIBLE.  We  regard  this  as  a fine  guide. 
Under  this  provision  each  congregation  may  follow  the  type  of 
baptism  and  other  procedure  they  wish,  and  if  they  agree  on 
MAJOR  fundamentals  then  it  should  not  be  hard  to  cooperate. 


ATTEST 

The  dictionary  says  that  this  word  means  to  witness  and  certify 
a document  as  genuine  by  signing  it  and  placing  the  seal  thereon. 
Our  church  in  the  old  country  had  a fairly  good  system  in  this 
respect.  When  one  or  more  members  left  one  village  and  joined 
another  village  they  brought  with  them  an  ATTEST  in  regard 
to  membership  in  a congregation.  This  attest  contained  data  on 
the  history  of  the  individual  and  identified  him,  gave  the  name 
of  the  congregation,  of  the  minister,  date  of  baptism,  date  of 
marriage  if  married  and  other  details.  It  was  signed  by  the  minister 
and  the  seal  of  the  congregation  was  placed  on  the  document.  Many 
of  the  people  if  not  all,  who  left  the  village  of  Heinrichsdorf 
brought  with  them  an  attest  for  it  was  not  known  just  how  they 
would  fare  when  arriving  here.  Should  it  have  happened  that 
the  members  scattered  in  different  communities  and  states  then 
all  were  supplied  with  this  attest  and  would  then  be  eligible  to 
join  church  wherever  they  found  one  that  they  wished  to  join. 
It  may  also  have  been  necessary  as  identification  on  their  way, 
however  the  passport  contained  those  essentials.  Many  of  these 
attests  are  still  in  existence  and  some  though  they  are  something 
like  100  years  old  are  still  in  a pretty  good  state  of  preservation. 
In  recent  years  all  these  “keep  sakes”  are  being  recognized  as 
something  worth  preserving. 


FUNERALS 

This  being  a subject  regarded  as  more  or  less  sad,  not  too 
much  of  the  details  have  been  told  and  retold.  We  have  been  told 
that  funerals  in  the  early  days  here  were  conducted  somewhat 
the  same  as  they  had  been  in  the  old  country.  We  will  therefore 
proceed  to  tell  a bit.  About  all  of  importance  that  we  have  found 
in  which  funerals  were  mentioned  is  a report  from  the  early 
days  of  Heinrichsdorf.  All  that  was  mentioned  was  that  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Peter  Schmidt  (the  latter  was  the  leader  of  our  group  when 
they  arrived  at  the  Molotsch)  was  the  first  one  to  be  buried  on 
the  village  cemetery  at  Heinrichsdorf. 


Here  at  LORETTA  in  early  years — the  first  years — there  was 
no  cemetery.  As  a rule  they  were  buried  near  the  road  but  not 
too  near  anyone’s  homestead  buildings.  The  first  ones  were  buried 
a half  mile  east  of  our  present  church.  Later  one  or  more  were 
moved  and  placed  in  the  present  cemetery  which  is  located  just 
a bit  east  from  the  church. 

When  a death  occured  in  a home,  as  a rule  a sort  of  night 
watch  was  formed  and  generally  these  were  close  friends  or  rela- 
tives and  they  remained  all  night  at  the  home  of  the  sorrow-stricken 
members.  Undertakers  were  unknown,  but  one  or  more  of  the 
community  had  learned  how  to  prepare  a corpse  for  burial,  and 
as  a rule  they  did  so  without  any  resistance  as  they  felt  it  their 
duty  to  be  loyal  in  time  of  need.  Likewise  there  was  someone  that 
had  felt  the  urge  to  do  something  for  humanity  and  he  decided  to 
make  caskets.  Undertakers  were  unknown  or  at  great  distances 
and  money  was  scarce  so  this  was  a godsend  to  be  able  to  proceed 
under  such  circumstances.  But  sometimes  it  did  occur  that  when 
someone  died  that  the  casket  had  first  to  be  made.  If  lumber  was 
not  at  hand,  and  if  the  weather  happened  to  be  very  hot,  then  it 
became  a question  as  to  just  how  to  handle  the  situation. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  details  there  were  other  matters  to 
be  tended  to.  The  head  of  the  home  or  the  minister  of  the  church 
had  to  write  two  or  three  funeral  letters.  We  still  have  one  of 
these  funeral  letters  which  was  issued  May  16,  1877  at  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Tobias  Ratzlaff.  Also  one  which  was  issued  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  Tobias  Ratzlaff,  Feb.  27,  1903.  These  letters  were  written  in 
a fine  Christian  style,  announcing  the  death  of  deceased  and  the 
date  when  the  funeral  was  to  take  place.  Then  it  listed  the  names 
of  the  homes  to  which  this  letter  was  to  be  taken  in  rotation. 
The  first  neighbor  would  take  it  to  the  next  one  until  it  arrived 
back  at  the  home  of  the  bereaved.  They  then  knew  that  all  had 
been  informed.  Today,  with  all  the  telephones  and  radios  it  could 
still  happen  that  your  neighbor  would  not  be  informed  as  to  a 
funeral  even  if  a close  neighbor.  As  a rule  the  funeral  letter 
requested  all  the  homes  to  proceed  from  the  funeral  at  the  church 
to  the  home  of  the  bereaved  and  share  the  sorrow  with  them. 
And  upon  the  arrival  of  these  friends  a lunch  was  served.  All 
was  done  in  good  faith.  And  generally  they  also  conducted  a short 
service  of  songs,  Scripture  reading  and  prayer  at  the  home. 

In  the  early  years  it  was  customary  to  take  the  corpse  on  a 
wagon  drawn  by  horses.  Following  the  wagon  was  a procession 
mostly  men  and  nearest  to  the  wagon  were  the  pallbearers.  Those 
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afoot  were  followed  by  others  on  vehicles.  By  and  by  from  the 
change  of  the  old  type  vehicles  to  the  present  cars  and  hearse, 
funerals  are  as  we  know  them  today. 

After  the  funeral  was  over  at  the  cemetery,  as  many  of  those 
who  had  followed  afoot  aimed  to  board  the  wagon  which  had 
brought  the  corpse.  Then  they  would  proceed  to  the  home  of  the 
bereaved. 

An  incident  that  happened  at  the  time  of  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
John  Schmidt,  the  father  of  Klaas  and  Isaac  Schmidt,  might  fit 
in  at  this  point.  The  ceremony  at  the  grave  had  been  ended  and 
people  were  leaving  the  church  yard.  The  driver  with  the  emtpy 
wagon  was  ready  to  leave.  As  many  of  the  footmen  as  possible 
boarded  the  wagon.  As  can  be  imagined,  there  would  be  a good 
deal  of  crowding  and  sometimes  a little  pushing  back  and  forth. 
Being  now  on  the  way  for  some  little  distance,  before  the  driver 
was  aware  of  it,  one  of  the  boys,  namely  Cornelius  C.  D.  Unruh  had 
fallen  forward  off  the  wagon  and  before  the  horses  could  be  stopped, 
the  wagon  wheel  went  over  his  body  near  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest.  All  were  shocked  and  it  seemed  to  be  a serious  accident, 
as  the  unfortunate  boy  was  lying  there  as  dead.  All  were  distressed. 
Doctors  were  too  far  away.  Finally  after  the  application  of  some 
little  treatment  consciousness  was  returning.  They  now  proceeded 
to  the  Schmidt  home  where  additional  applications  of  whatever 
was  thought  helpful  was  resorted  to.  Though  quite  weak  Cornelius 
regained  more  strength  but  the  after  effects  lingered  for  years 
to  come. 


“VERLAEFNISZ” 

No  doubt  this  is  a strange  term  to  nearly  all  of  us  now.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  modern  term  “betrothal”  but  the  term  is  not 
often  heard  anymore  among  common  people.  In  early  years  this 
was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  days  in  the  life  of  young  people. 
And  once  in  a while  such  celebration  was  more  than  one  day  in 
length.  On  the  first  day  the  older  people  were  in  attendance  and 
the  second  day  all  the  younger  folks  were  there. 

Hints  of  the  oncoming  event  had  been  rumored  as  a rule  but 
once  in  a while  the  courting  had.  been  done  so  secretly  that  when 
the  betrothal  was  to  take  place  it  just  about  swept  people  off  their 
feet.  Following  this  happy  celebration  the  minister  as  a rule  an- 
nounced the  wedding  in  church  then  as  a rule  the  wedding  took 
place  in  church. 


WEDDINGS 


The  early  country  weddings  were  carried  on  in  a real  holiday 
style  and  as  a rule  every  last  member  of  the  community  was 
invited.  Among  our  group  the  custom  may  not  have  been  followed 
to  the  letter  but  in  other  villages  the  formality  followed  a set 
form  of  formality.  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Unrluh  of  our  community  is 
still  in  possession  of  the  wedding  announcement  and  invitation  of 
her  mother  and  she  gave  us  permission  to  examine  it.  This  wedding 
took  place  on  May  4,  .1864  at  the  village  MICHALIN.  We  are 
sure  this  is  a good  example  of  how  it  was  done.  The  announcement 
and  invitation  was  written  by  Jacob  Foth,  the  father  of  the  bride. 
It  is  written  in  a beautiful  handwriting,  evidence  that  our  fore- 
fathers had  obtained  a good  degree  of  education.  This  invitation 
may  have  been  carried  from  home  to  home  until  it  again  arrived 
at  the  home  of  the  bride.  But  sometimes  the  groom  or  some  one 
else  made  the  rounds.  In  the  dialect  this  process  was  known  as 
“KROOGE,”  a word  meaning  pleasantly  urged  to  attend  the 
wedding. 

In  this  invitation  were  also  mentioned  all  the  names  of  those 
who  were  to  attend  the  bride  and  also  those  who  were  to  attend  the 
groom.  Also  those  who  were  to  help  in  the  kitchen  and  those 
who  were  to  wait  on  tables  were  selected  in  advance.  This  was 
to  be  a great  and  gay  day  and  all  who  were  to  have  a part  were 
expected  to  be  “Johnnie-on-the-spot,”  and  they  were.  Kitchen  help 
was  requested  to  appear  on  the  scene  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 


AFTERWEDDING 

In  early  days  here  but  mainly  in  the  old  country  the  wedding 
day  was  followed  with  what  was  called  “afterwedding.”  This 
appeared  to  be  for  closest  friends  and  seemed  to  be  a continuation 
of  what  had  taken  place  at  the  wedding. 


OTHER  SOCIAL  TENDENCIES 

While  social  customs  and  attitudes  to  problems  related  to  these 
subjects,  in  our  settlement  kept  a fairly  good  pace  alongside  of 
those  of  our  own  people  who  settled  in  Turner  and  Hutchinson 
Counties  and  other  localities,  it  must  probably  be  admitted  that 
our  settlement  was  isolated  from  its  own  kind  to  a very  great 
degree.  And  while  our  people  were  exposed  on  all  sides  to  all 
the  present  day  tendencies,  we  believe  we  are  safe  in  saying  that 
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our  community  has  kept  its'  identity  to  a fair  degree.  The  ways 
of  the  world  have  no  doubt  made  inroads  in  many  instances. 
Perhaps  we  have  unconsciously  ceased  in  many  respects  to  be  a 
PECULIAR  people.  But  from  now  on  it  will  require  a much  closer 
application  on  our  part  to  hold  our  own  and  it  remains  for  us  to 
demonstrate  that  we  do  not  intend  to  be  the  SAME  AS  THE 
WORLD.  For  example,  in  early  years  divorce  was  shunned  and 
almost  absent  but  in  more  recent  years  it  has  also  made  itself 
known.  Other  social  problems,  such  as  suffering  from  mental  dis- 
orders and  insanity  have  been  limited  to  but  very  few  instances. 
Indulgence  in  alcoholic  habits  have  likewise  been  held  in  check 
and  suicide  is  totally  unknown. 

HUTTERITES 

Having  made  mention  here  of  the  matter  of  being  different 
than  the  world  reminds  us  of  a sect  known  as  Hutterites.  It  can 
really  be  said  that  they  make  an  earnest  effort  to  be  different. 
Since  they  landed  here  in  South  Dakota  the  same  year  as  did 
our  people  and  having  immigrated  from  southern  Russia  (home 
of  the  Mennonites),  it  appeared  to  have  followed  that  the  American 
people  called  them  Mennonites  rather  than  Hutterites.  However, 
this  is  an  error,  because  so  far  as  we  know  none  of  the  Mennonites 
ever  practiced  “communal”  living — that  is  owning  property  in 
common  and  other  things  that  Hutterites  advocate. 

Now  while  the  Hutterites  have  not  changed  as  much  as  many 
of  the  rest  of  our  people,  nevertheless,  over  the  period  of  time 
that  they  lived  here,  it  is  noticable  that  they  too  have  changed  and 
in  many  respects  they  are  unconsciously  changing.  This  can  be 
said  in  regard  to  headgear  and  hairdress  and  other  clothing,  also 
in  regard  to  modern  machinery  and  ways  of  living.  This  is  not 
true  to  the  same  degree  in  all  colonies  but  some  of  them  are  getting 
to  be  quite  modernized.  We  would  not  want  to  say  that  they  will 
lose  their  identity  in  the  near  future  but  it  is  likely  they  will 
continue  to  change  little  by  little. 

The  Russian  government  appeared  to  think  that  there  was  a 
resemblance  between  the  two  sects  and  so  proceeded  to  move 
them  to  the  Molotsch  in  1842.  In  this  first  group  there  are  said 
to  have  been  about  78  families  and  the  established  villages  of 
Huttertal  and  Johannesruh.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
time  that  they  came  in  close  contact  with  each  other. 

Dr.  C.  Krahn  in  the  Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  Newton,  Kansas, 
in  the  March  23,  1950  issue,  states  that  the  Hutterian  Brethren 
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originated  in  Moravia  about  1533.  Not  long  after  this  some  were 
also  found  in  Slavakia  but  until  now  they  were  not  known  by 
their  present  name.  However,  Jacob  Hutter,  who  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Moos  in  Pusterthal,  Tyrol  (a  small  mountainous 
province  joining  Italy  on  the  north.  This  province  was  split  after 
World  War  I,  Italy  taking  the  southern  part  and  Austria  the 
northern  part.)  Hutter  was  born  about  1496  and  was  burned  at 
the  stake  as  a martyr  February  25,  1536  at  Innspruck.  When  Hutter 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  became  the  leader  of  this  group  they 
were  soon  called  “Hutterites.” 

Since  the  sect  practiced  ownership  in  common  the  villages 
were  called  “Bruderhof,”  meaning  brotherhood  colony.  They  were 
severely  persecuted  and  driven  from  place  to  place.  They  are  said 
to  have  come  to  Russia  in  1770,  settling  on  the  estate  of  Count 
Rumyantov  at  Wischenka,  some  600  miles  north  of  the  Molotsch. 

In  a book  “Unser  Volk  und  Seine  Geschichte,”  written  by  P. 
R.  Kaufman,  it  is  stated  that  in  1767  Hutterites  came  from  Bessa- 
rabia to  Tschernagof,  Russia.  This  may  have  been  a group  of  Hutter- 
ites but  not  all  that  were  in  existence,  as  authorities  did  not  object 
so  much  to  the  sect  as  to  the  fact  that  so  many  members  wanted 
to  settle  in  one  “Bruderhof.” 

Reports  have  it  that  about  1819  it  appeared  that  the  Hutterites 
abandoned  the  idea  (or  were  compelled  to)  to  operate  by  owning 
all  property  in  common  and  each  family  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  living  by  itself.  This  may  have  been  shortly  before  the  time 
when  the  Russian  authorities  were  unable  to  tell  the  dfference 
between  this  sect  and  the  Mennonites,  and  so  some  23  years  later 
moved  them  to  the  Molotsch.  At  this  time  Johann  Cornies  was  the 
leader  there  and  was  an  outstanding  agriculturalist  there.  No 
doubt  they  were  able  to  learn  a good  deal  from  him  which  came 
in  handy  years  later  when  they  again  took  up  the  idea  of  operating 
and  owning  all  property  in  common.  When  they  located  at  the 
Molotcsh  Michael  Waldner  and  Darius  Walter  were  the  leaders  of 
the  new  Bruderhoffs. 

Dr.  Krahn  states  that  Michael  Waldner,  the  leader  of  Scheromet 
Bruderhof! — 100  persons,  lived  in  the  province  Ekaterinoslav  near 
Alexanderrovsk  left  there  in  June  1874,  at  which  time  the  Hutter- 
dorf  Bruderhof  joined  them,  journeyed  to  America,  arriving  at 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  July  10,  1874.  A short  time  later  this  group 
located  22  miles  east  of  our  church  here  at  Loretta,  18  miles  west 
of  Yankton  and  were  from  that  time  on  known  as  the  Bon  Homme 
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Hutterian  Bruderhoff,  although  of  late  they  leave  off  the  last 
word,  and  the  word  COLONY  is  used  instead. 


THE  BON  HOMME  COLONY 

was  therefore  the  first  of  its  kind  to  locate  in  America.  Some  of 
our  people  found  limited  employment  there  the  first  winter  while 
they  remained  at  Yankton.  They  could  earn  from  50  cents  to  one 
dollar  a day  by  splitting  fuel  wood  by  the  cord.  A good  worker  could 
prepare  one  cord  a day.  This  was  considered  a well-equipped 
colony  and  prospered.  It  had  good  workshops,  made  brooms  and 
other  articles  and  also  were  able  to  operate  a good  mill  up  to  the 
present  time.  Many  of  our  people  in  early  years  took  the  grain 
there  to  be  milled. 

In  1875  Darius  Walter  established  the  Wolfcreek  Colony  west 
of  Freeman  on  the  banks  of  the  James  River.  In  1932  this  colony 
moved  to  Canada.  In  1877  Jakob  Wpf  and  David  Peter  Hofer  from 
Johannesruh  established  the  Elmspring  Colony  near  Parkston, 
S.  D.  and  in  1878  the  Bon  Homme  Colony  established  a daughter 
colony  known  as  the  Tripp  Colony  which  was  again  sold  in  1884. 
At  present  there  are  said  to  be  more  than  70  of  these  colonies  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  in  South  America. 

At  about  the  time  that  Hitler  came  into  power  in  Germany 
the  Hutterites  what  few  were  left  in  Germany  were  stripped  of 
their  property  and  banished  at  which  time  they  went  to  England. 
At  the  very  time  this  happened  Rev.  Michael  Waldner,  the  leader 
of  the  Bon  Homme  Colony,  was  on  a visit  at  the  Hutterites  in 
Germany,  but  was  unable  to  assist  them  in  any  way.  It  is  said 
that  many  of  these  that  went  to  England  left  for  other  places  but 
in  recent  years  (1946  mainly)  the  Press  reported  that  a Hutterite 
Colony  had  sprung  up  at  Ludlow,  England.  This  group  was  visited 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Wenger  of  Kansas  and  Mr.  John  M.  Penner  of  Manitoba, 
Canada.  Reports  have  it  that  this  group  farms  a good  deal  the 
same  way  as  the  colony  here  farmed  more  than  50  years  ago. 
They  own  a 450  acre  farm.  Tractors  have  been  put  to  work  and 
they  seem  to  hold  their  own.  Their  nationality  is  mainly  English 
with  a few  Germans.  It  started  about  1942  with  20  members  and 
in  four  years  they  increased  to  40  married  couples  and  a total 
of  120  people.  Among  them  are  a goodly  number  of  well  educated 
people.  Their  standards  of  Christian  living  is  not  discussed  generally 
to  any  great  extent  but  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  on  the  same  level 
as  that  of  their  brethren  here  in  America. 
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“THE  DREAM  GATE”  a book  written  by  Marcus  Back,  pictures 
life  in  these  Hutterian  colonies  and  while  not  exactly  “hewing” 
close  to  the  line”  he  apparently  has  come  in  close  contact  with 
their  ways  of  living. 

Other  recent  material  on  the  history  of  these  people  was 
reported  about  1948  when  Prof.  A.  J.  F.  Zieglschmid  of  the  North- 
western University,  Chicago,  came  to  the  Bon  Homme  Colony  here 
in  South  Dakota  and  after  staying  at  this  colony  for  some  time 
discovered  that  this  colony  possessed  two  old  volumes  considered 
very  valuable  which  had  been  thought  lost  to  the  world.  In  1944 
Prof.  Zieglschmid  published  the  first  volume — OLDEST  CHRO- 
NICLE OF  THE  HUTTERIAN  BRETHREN.  This  volume  gives 
their  history  to  1665.  A second  volume  called  A SMALLER 
CHRONICLE  which  gives  the  history  from  1665  to  1947  was  pub- 
lished more  recently.  From  a literary  and  religious  standpoint 
these  volumes  are  considered  very  valuable. 


RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM  SOUGHT 
RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM  ATTRACTS 

Would  the  new  world  actually  offer  it?  “And  ye  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 

All  the  earliest  settlers  hoped  to  find  religious  freedom  in 
America.  This  may  have  been  a great  factor  in  sponsoring  this 
movement.  Many  think  it  came  with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion but  as  we  shall  see  it  did  not  come  until  later. 

Several  of  the  northeastern  states  attempted  to  inaugurate 
religious  freedom,  and  while  it  succeeded  to  some  degree  it  was 
not  fully  attained  until  later  when  the  United  States  arrived  at 
a better  solution. 

Statesmen  of  high  rank,  such  as  John  Adams,  considered  it 
next  to  hopeless  to  expect  religious  freedom  in  the  new  world. 
However,  America  had  up  to  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
experienced  a much  greater  degree  of  religious  freedom  than  any 
other  spot  on  the  globe.  Many  that  came  here  were  in  search  of 
it  and  hoped  to  see  it  estabished.  The  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  with  religious  freedom  in  mind  was  about  this 
time  fast  taking  root.  One  of  the  first  outstanding  acts  in  this 
respect  took  place  in  1786  when  Virginia  included  in  a Bill  of 
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Rights,  “religion  . . . can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and  con- 
viction, not  by  force  or  violence;  and  therefore  all  men  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience.”  Thomas  Jefferson  was  so  elated  over  the  adoption 
of  this  measure  that  he  asked  that  a phrase  be  inscribed  on  his 
TOMBSTONE,  recognizing  him  as  the  author  of  “THE  STATUTE 
OF  VIRGINIA  FOR  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM.”  This  he  was  recog- 
nized to  be.  And  a worthy  cause  it  was! 

The  Confederate  Congress  had  worked  on  the  same  provision 
and  in  1787  the  final  version  of  the  NORTHWEST  ORDINANCE 
was  drawn  up.  This  ordinance,  among  other  things,  provided  that 
no  person  deaming  himself  as  in  a peacable  and  orderly  manner 
shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  for  worship  or  reli- 
gious sentiments.  Such  movements  were  the  forerunners  of  our 
present  religious  freedom  in  America,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

As  you  may  know,  at  the  original  framing  of  the  Constitution 
no  provision  was  yet  made  for  religious  liberty,  but  there  was  a step 
in  that  direction  in  Article  6,  which  promised  that  no  religious 
test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a qualification  to  any  office  or  public 
trust  under  the  United  States. 

In  1789  the  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  was  completed  in  the  form 
of  the  first  TEN  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION;  and 
the  first  phrase  of  the  first  of  these  amendments  stated  “Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estabishment  of  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof.”  AND  SO  AT  LONG  LAST 
RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  WAS  FULLY  ASSURED  IN  ONE  COUN- 
TRY OF  THE  WORLD  upon  adoption  of  this  provision! 

Good  as  all  this  seems,  public  sentiment  has  not  always  re- 
frained from  allowing  an  individual  to  live  and  practice  his 
convictions.  Persecutions  have  been  in  evidence,  especially  at 
times  of  war.  But  not  to  a degree  as  found  in  many  other  countries 
and  the  government  has  at  no  time  sponsored  any  persecution. 

Generally  speaking,  the  power  of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  did  not  reach  its  full  strength  until  after  the  FOUR- 
TEENTH AMENDMENT  as  passed  after  the  Civil  War. 

How  thankful  should  not  the  Christians  be  for  the  recognition 
of  this  privilege  in  the  U.S.A.! 

This  was  the  great  drawing  card  that  brought  our  forefathers 
to  AMERICA! 
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TO  THE  NEW  WORLD 

Our  group,  referring  to  the  constituents  of  our  LORETTA 
settlement,  were  represented  by  Bishop  Tobias  A.  Unruh  in  a 
trip  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  capitol  of  Russia,  to  obtain  information 
regarding  the  possibility  of  leaving  Russia  to  go  to  America.  There 
had  been  all  kinds  of  rumors  but  the  Russian  authorities  allowed 
very  little  information  to  reach  our  people.  The  results  of  this  trip 
were  practically  nil.  The  authorities  knew  very  well  that  there  was 
a time  limit  set  if  the  Mennonites  wished  to  leave  but  would  not 
inform  our  people.  In  the  first  place  they  regarded  them  very 
highly  and  knew  that  they  were  of  the  very  best  citizens  the 
Russian  Empire  had.  They  needed  them.  They  were  to  have  war 
with  Turkey  apparently.  Much  more  of  the  good  wheat  which  the 
Mennonites  were  able  to  raise  would  be  needed.  So  why  would 
they  let  them  go?  Rumors  that  an  edict  had  been  made  kept 
circulating  but  no  one  could  obtain  details.  On  the  way  home 
from  this  trip  it  was  learned  that  an  edict  had  actually  been  issued 
and  that  it  limited  the  time  in  which  the  Mennonites  were  to 
get  out  of  Russia.  Upon  arrival  at  home  provisions  to  obtain 
passports  were  to  be  made.  Rev.  Cornelius  Ewert  was  sent  to  the 
Molotsch  to  procure  the  passports.  He  took  with  him  all  names 
and  details  and  soon  came  back  with  the  passports.  Excitement 
and  confusion  was  now  running  high.  It  was  impossible  to  dispose 
of  all  property  in  so  short  a time  without  great  loss  in  many  ways. 
Many  were  disappointed  but  were  determined  to  leave.  Not  know- 
ing how  or  what  they  were  facing,  poor  as  they  were,  some  thought 
they  had  nothing  to  lose,  others  felt  they  should  remain,  and  some 
were  confused.  Before  long  it  became  quite  clear  who  were 
leaving  and  who  were  remaining.  In  later  years  this  story  was 
often  rehearsed  and  always  no  one  regretted  that  they  came  to 
America. 

While  the  government  sent  out  representatives  from  time  to 
time  to  bring  reports  as  to  how  the  Mennonites  performed  in 
the  Russian  domain  and  while  they  at  times  looked  upon  them 
with  suspicion,  the  reports  on  their  progress  and  their  industrious 
ability  was  never  unfavorable.  Now  that  it  was  evident  that 
they  would  be  leaving  in  great  numbers  unless  something  could  be 
done  at  once,  the  Czar  sent  a high  ranking  officer,  namely  General 
Von  Totleben  to  convince  them  that  there  was  a good  future 
for  them  in  Russia.  He  pleaded  with  them  and  made  many  seeming- 
ly attractive  offers  but  all  to  no  avail.  Our  people  had  made 
their  choice  and  nothing  could  keep  them  from  leaving,  although 
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dangers  from  many  sources  were  reported  and  it  sounded  as  though 
they  would  be  jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  While 
some  of  the  earliest  Mennonites  that  came  on  the  “Concord”  had 
been  plundered  by  the  Indians,  in  later  years  at  the  time  when  our 
parents  arrived  in  America,  the  Indians  had  well  learned  to  rely 
on  Uncle  Sam  to  feed  them.  Why  would  Indians  want  to  hurt 
the  poor  white  people?  To  our  knowledge  none  of  our  people  were 
ever  molested. 
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Goodbye 


The  time  to  actually  leave  Heinrichsdorf  had  arrived.  For 
some  it  was  quite  hard  to  say  “goodbye,”  particularly  to  those 
who  had  to  leave  members  of  their  family  or  close  friends  behind. 
Some  families  had  decided  not  to  leave  and  even  attempted  to 
make  it  hard  for  those  who  had  decided  to  leave.  By  far  the 
greatest  number  left  and  nearly  all  of  those  that  remained  came 
later  but  did  not  locate  here  in  South  Dakota.  Some  located  in 
Kansas  and  others  elsewhere.  A simple  FAREWELL  ceremony 
had  been  arranged.  This  having  been  completed  they  were  now 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  railroad  station.  They  were  to  board  the 
train  at  Willschanke  which  was  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Some 
of  the  families  had  no  way  of  getting  there.  They  had  been  unable 
to  hire  anyone  to  take  them.  A few  of  those  that  remained  were 
disgruntled  and  would  not  assist  their  neighbors  to  that  extent. 
By  and  by  all  arrangements  had  been  completed  and  all  were  on 
their  way. 


ON  THEIR  WAY 

They  were  to  travel  by  railroad  to  Antwerp,  Belgium  and 
from  there  they  were  to  proceed  to  cross  the  ocean  by  steamer. 
Everything  now  moved  along  in  fine  shape.  Some  could  hardly 
feature  in  their  mind  that  this  would  unfold  without  resistance 
every  turn  they  made  and  they  were  uneasy,  still  they  were 
prayerfully  content. 

They  were  approaching  the  last  town  in  Russia  where  they 
were  to  cross  into  Austria.  Here  they  had  to  halt  for  the  purpose 
of  some  sort  of  inspection  and  to  show  their  pass.  The  first  town 
in  Austria  was  Brody.  Some  of  the  folks,  especially  some  of  the 
younger  folks  were  by  this  time  getting  used  to  circulate  around 
a bit.  So  when  the  train  halted  here  some  of  them  wanted  to 
see  more  of  the  world,  so  they  left  their  seats  and  some  even  left 
the  coach.  All  things  having  been  found  to  be  in  order  pretty 
soon  the  train  was  on  its  way  again.  Upon  a little  checking  it 
was  discovered  that  one  boy  was  missing.  Unfortunately  Tobias 
Schmidt,  age  14,  son  of  David  A.  Schmidt  had  failed  to  board 
the  coach.  Before  they  reached  Brody  it  was  decided  that  the 
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father  of  the  boy  and  Mr.  Henry  T.  Schultz  were  to  return  from 
Brody  to  get  the  boy.  This  was  done.  They  had  no  trouble  finding 
the  boy.  A railroad  worker  had  noticed  the  boy  following  the 
train  but  had  picked  up  the  boy  and  held  him  surmising  that 
someone  would  return  to  get  him.  The  main  party  waited  at 
Brody  and  had  planned  to  stop  there  anyway  because  it  was  at 
this  point  that  the  Henry  B.  Boese  family  and  the  Henry  (Sab.) 
Schmidt  families  were  to  join  the  main  group.  These  families  lived 
at  a little  distance  from  their  village  at  another  village  called 
Lindental. 

Once  more  all  were  on  their  way  and  it  was  a pleasant  trip. 
Many  of  the  group  were  for  the  first  time  seeing  something  of 
THE  WORLD.  They  were  thrilled  to  see  the  big  cities. 


AT  ANTWERP  IN  BELGIUM 

Their  passport  called  for  passage  to  Philadelphia,  Penna.  It 
is  said  that  third  class  passage  required  the  payment  of  about 
fifty  American  dollars.  Having  arrived  at  Antwerp  they  met 
with  some  disappointment.  The  steamer  they  were  to  board  would 
not  arrive  until  after  another  ten  days.  What  were  they  to  do, 
while  all  had  passports  which  included  lodging  and  food  on  the 
steamer,  many  had  no  extra  money  to  pay  their  way  for  ten  days 
in  a big  seaport.  After  some  consideration  it  was  decided  to  board 
a freighter  that  was  about  to  leave.  The  steamer  company  had 
agreed  to  permit  this  and  although  as  it  was  to  take  longer  to  cross 
the  ocean,  they  would  not  need  to  pay  extra  for  food  and  keep 
for  the  extra  time.  They  all  felt  that  this  would  be  better  than 
to  live  in  the  big  city  at  extra  expense. 


THE  OCEAN  JOURNEY 

was  a pleasant  one  although  as  a rule  every  ship  that  crosses 
the  ocean  runs  into  some  little  wind.  There  was  no  disturbance 
nor  sickness  of  any  consequence.  Upon  arrival  and  at  the  time 
of  disembarking  each  one  was  asked  if  they  had  any  complaint 
to  make  but  none  seemed  to  have  any.  The  original  passport  called 
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for  disembarking  in  Philadelphia  but  since  it  was  a freighter  it 
landed  in  New  York,  however  transportation  to  Philadelphia  was 
provided  without  extra  charge. 

Rev.  Schultz  states  that  the  group  left  their  village  in  August, 
1874  and  arrived  at  Yankton,  Dakota  Territory  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember the  same  year. 

A booklet  entitled  GREAT  GRANDFATHER’S  DIARY,  pub- 
lished by  Abe.  J.  Unruh,  Montezuma,  Kansas,  is  the  diary  of 
Bishop  Tobias  A.  Unruh  while  on  the  deputation  trip  in  1875  and 
of  the  immigration  to  America  in  1874-1875.  In  part  II  under  date 
of  July  28,  1874  the  following  statement  appears  “Twenty  five 
families  immigrated  from  Heinrichsdorf  to  America.”  While  these 
dates  do  not  exactly  agree  it  refers  to  one  and  the  same  group, 
namely  our  group.  It  could  be  that  Bishop  Unruh  could  not  be 
present  at  all  places  where  groups  were  leaving  for  America,  never- 
theless, on  the  date  given  things  were  determined  in  the  greatest 
measure.  A few  of  these  families  came  as  far  as  Yankton  and 
left  for  the  Marion  community  and  homesteaded  there. 

Under  the  same  part  II  in  the  same  book  referred  to  above  the 
following  is  found,  “Ben  Buller  and  I (Tobias  Unruh)  from  Karols- 
walde  and  Peter  Unruh  from  Antonofka,  immigrated  to  America. 
We  went  as  far  as  Brody  and  waited  for  the  rest  of  our  party,  325 
souls  to  arrive.  My  wife  and  grand  children  were  included  in  this 
number.”  It  is  said  that  this  was  the  last  of  three  groups  that  left 
from  Karolswalde.  This  group  was  mainly  of  the  class  that  were 
poor  and  some  did  not  have  the  means  to  pay  their  own  transporta- 
tion. Bishop  Unruh  did  not  have  to  remain  to  go  with  this  last 
group  but  he  had  the  welfare  of  the  needy  at  heard  and  desired 
to  help  where  he  could.  The  name  of  the  ship  is  said  to  have  been 
The  Abbotsfojrd.  This  group  sustained  ship  troubles  and  severe 
storms  and  sickness  and  small  pocks  broke  out  so  that  when 
they  landed  in  Liverpool,  England  some  were  quarantined  and 
kept  there  until  all  had  recovered.  Most  of  these  folks  proceeded 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Newton,  Kansas  and  spent  the  first  winter 
there.  Some  of  them  went  to  Marion,  South  Dakota  and  other  parts. 

The  Ben  Buller  named  above  is  a brother  of  John  H.  Buller 
and  Andrew  H.  Buller  who  also  lived  here  at  LORETTA  for  some 
time.  Ben  Buller  homesteaded  near  Dolton,  S.  D.  Under  date 
Nov.  28,  1874  in  the  same  book  it  states  that  Grandmother  Buller 
died.  This  was  the  grandmother  of  the  Bullers  above  mentioned. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS 

show  that  our  forefathers  settled  here.  In  E.  Frank  Peterson’s  Atlas 
of  Bon  Homme  County,  South  Dakota  published  in  1906,  J.  C.  Young 
in  an  article  states,  “The  same  year  (1874)  about  twenty  German 
Russian  (Mennonite)  Families  located  a short  distance  northwest 
(of  Norwegian  settlement),  Loretta  afterwards  becoming  the  central 
point.  Among  these  were  the  Schmidt,  Unruh,  Ratzlaff,  Schultz, 
Ewert  and  Dirks  families.”  This  item  coincides  with  what  is  gener- 
ally known  by  our  own  group. 

Court  House  records  furnish  further  evidence  of  all  that 
homesteaded  here,  and  other  facts  to  verify  this  story  may  be 
found  elsewhere. 


LEADERS 

Our  group  left  Russia  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
P.  Schmidt,  assisted  by  Rev.  Cor- 
nelius Ewert  and  Rev.  Tobias  H. 
Ratzlaff.  So  it  is  evident  that  the 
whole  movement  was  under  the 
direction  of  church  leaders.  Be- 
cause Bishop  Tobias  Unruh  was  the 
presiding  elder  over  a group  of 
congregations,  and  our  group  being 
one  of  them,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  close  attention  was  given  to 
these  two  groups,  namely  ours  the 
group  from  Heinrichsdorf  and  the 
other  the  Karolswalde  group.  In 
fact  there  was  a good  deal  of  visita- 
tion between  the  two  villages  in 
Russia  and  some  of  our  group 
served  there  as  laborers  and  were 
also  intermarried  to  members  of 
that  group.  In  years  to  come  here 
on  the  prairies  there  was  a good 
deal  of  visitation  between  the  two 
groups  and  intermarriages  followed. 


BISHOP  TOBIAS  A.  UNRUH 

(Cut  courtesy  Mennonite  Weekly 
Review,  Newton,  Kansas) 
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It  might  be  of  further  interest  to  state  here  that  since  a goodly 
number  of  the  Karlswalder  came  to  live  here  at  Loretta  and  since 
some  of  them  were  related  to  Bishop  Tobias  A.  Unruh  that  the 
latter  had  remained  in  the  eastern  states  upon  his  arrival  in 
America,  to  travel  and  visit,  preach  and  solicit  help  for  the  needy 
found  in  the  various  groups  in  which  he  was  vitally  interested. 
Unruh  came  with  the  third  and  last  group  from  Karolswalde. 
This  group  was  detained  on  account  of  trouble  with  the  ships  which 
developed  on  the  way  and  also  because  of  an  epidemic  of  small 
pocks  which  kept  a part  of  the  group  in  England  until  the  quaran- 
tine was  lifted.  Bishop  Unruh  was  among  these.  Reports  have  it 
that  the  aid,  namely  the  gift  of  $300  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
presentation  was  a direct  result  of  the  activities  of  Bishop  Unruh. 
It  is  said  that  the  Bishop  came  to  the  Marion  community  early  in 
the  summer  of  1875.  His  health  had  failed  but  in  addition  to  that 
there  was  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  prevalent  of  which  he 
also  became  a victim.  He  died  at  his  home  east  of  Silver  Lake 
on  July  24,  1875. 


THRILLS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

Even  in  the  early  days  of  1874  the  sight  of  our  eastern  cities 
was  a great  thrill  to  our  people.  What  would  they  say,  could  they 
see  these  cities  today!  There  were  many  things  that  were  so 
completely  different  from  what  they  had  seen  heretofore  and 
some  were  greatly  puzzled.  They  were  inquisitive  and  willing  to 
learn.  Before  long  it  became  evident  that  most  of  them  were 
aggressive  and  ready  to  adopt  new  ways  found  here.  They  were 
close  observers. 


WESTWARD 

Immigration  and  land  agents  were  plentiful  and  approached 
newcomers.  The  Mennonites  also  had  representatives  present  to 
meet  those  who  came  to  America  to  locate.  This  was  an  important 
provision  because  it  would  have  been  a complicated  task  to  decide 
where  to  go  had  there  been  no  one  to  give  advice.  Our  people 
often  mentioned  help  offered  by  a Mr.  Funk.  These  days  in  Phila- 
delphia were  vital  ones.  They  had  to  make  a choice  as  to  where 
they  wanted  to  locate.  It  appeared  that  the  Yankton,  Dakota 
region  appealed  mostly  to  them,  and  after  having  been  in  a 
“huddle”  with  various  advisers  they  decided  for  Yankton.  Once 
more  they  were  on  the  way,  and  having  boarded  the  train  at 
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Philadelphia  they  traveled  westward.  This  was  to  bring  them  to 
a long  sought  new  location  about  which  none  of  them  knew  the 
least.  But  on  they  went,  observing  as  they  went.  How  different 
than  the  old  world!  Things  were  done  on  a big  scale  here.  Chicago 
was  another  city  of  amazement.  Still  they  were  to  go  westward. 
On  a Saturday  evening  they  came  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  which  is 
located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Being  Christian 
people  and  feeling  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  decided 
that  they  could  not  travel  on  Sunday.  God  had  graciously  watched 
over  them.  They  decided  that  instead  of  traveling  they  would 
arrange  to  have  a Christian  spiritual  service  in  recognition  to  God 
for  His  mercies.  Would  any  today  stop  to  worship  under  similar 
conditions?  Would  they  not  feel  that  they  could  not  afford  the 
extra  time  and  expense?  Do  we  not  think  that  a worship  under 
such  conditions  would  do  something  to  the  participants?  It  must 
have  been  a fine  testimony  as  to  their  Christian  attitude.  Could 
this  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  results  of  a Christian  life 
which  their  children  and  grandchildren  were  to  lead?  This  they 
felt  had  been  the  first  service  and  worship  in  a land  where  there 
was  religious  liberty!  It  reminds  one  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
some  250  years  earlier.  They  also  sought  Religious  Freedom  and 
they  opened  the  way  for  others  to  follow! 

On  Monday  the  journey  was  resumed,  and  later  the  same 
day  they  all  arrived  safely  at  YANKTON.  The  next  morning  they 
were  greatly  pleased  to  find  friends  they  knew  who  had  landed 
there  earlier.  They  were  from  other  villages  and  were  of  the 
class  that  had  the  means  to  help  themselves.  These  friends  home- 
steaded around  Marion. 


IS  ANYTHING  TOO  HARD  FOR  THE  LORD? 

With  new  courage  they  were  now  facing  the  big  question  as 
to  where  they  would  settle  and  start  a new  “village.”  But  it  was 
to  be  a community  in  these  big  treeless  open  spaces.  The  greatest 
part  of  our  group  remained  right  there  in  Yankton  in  an  immigrant 
house  until  other  quarters  could  be  found  and  this  was  the  first 
problem  to  solve.  They  succeeded  to  rent  an  empty  store  building 
and  some  families  decided  to  provide  temporary  quarters  by  making 
a sort  of  dugout  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River.  They  now 
began  to  realize  that  WHERE  THERE  IS  A WILL,  THERE  IS  A 
WAY.  Having  done  this,  groups  went  out  in  various  directions  to 
see  what  they  could  see  and  learn  about  homesteads.  Before  long 
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they  had  come  to  an  agreement  to  locate  in  the  LORETTA  vicinity. 

It  was  now  somewhat  late  in  fall  and  it  was  evident  that  it 
might  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to  all  build  new  homes  before  the 
winter  came  upon  them  so  it  was  decided  that  the  greater  number 
of  families  was  to  remain  in  Yankton  over  winter.  No  doubt  this 
was  a wise  precaution.  The  five  families  that  were  to  attempt 
to  locate  on  the  homesteads  before  winter  were  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Schmidt,  Rev.  Cornelius  Ewert,  Henry  B.  Boese,  Fred  B.  Dirks 
and  the  Henry  T.  Schultz  families.  The  others,  except  some  that 
may  have  decided  to  homestead  at  Marion,  although  they  may 
also  have,  spent  the  winter  at  Yankton.  In  spring  they  left  as 
early  as  possible  and  they  had  not  but  vacated  the  dugouts  when 
they  discovered  that  had  they  stayed  a bit  longer  their  homes 
would  have  been  inundated.  There  were  no  radio  reports  yet  to 
announce  that  high  water  was  coming  down  the  Missouri  River 
and  that  there  might  be  danger,  but  somehow  it  seems  intuition 
urged  them  to  move  on. 

FREE  LAND!  HOMESTEADS 

This  appealed  to  our  folks  although  they  knew  that  they  would 
have  to  endure  all  the  hardships  that  might  be  involved.  They 
had  heard  some  rumors  but  could  hardly  believe  that  the  conditions 
were  as  mild  as  they  were  now  told.  160  acres  were  so  big!  They 
could  hardly  feature  in  their  own  minds  how  they  would  perform 
if  they  owned  that  much  land.  It  sounded  like  magic  to  them. 
And  if  the  same  situation  was  offered  to  us  today  we  likewise  would 
get  a little  excited. 

HOMESTEAD  REQUIREMENTS 

While  the  requirements  were  lenient  as  far  as  obtaining  a 
homestead  was  concerned  it  soon  became  clear  that  there  were 
many  angles  that  they  had  never  heard  about.  But  the  first  thing 
necessary  was  to  declare  their  intention  to  become  a citizen  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  stated  by  Rev.  Schultz  that  nearly  all 
of  our  folks  took  out  their  first  citizenship  papers  soon  upon  arrival 
at  Yankton. 

This  being  a sort  of  semi-arid  climate,  it  appears  to  have  been 
clear  to  authorities  that  it  might  take  more  than  one  quarter  of 
land  to  really  make  a good  living.  So  there  were  provisions  for 
obtaining  more  than  one  quarter.  The  intention  may  also  have 
been  to  induce  homesteaders  to  really  plant  trees  as  will  be  seen 
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here  when  mention  is  made  of  tree  claims.  There  may  also  have 
been  and  idea  concerning  members  of  a family.  No  doubt  they 
would  have  children  in  the  families.  If  more  land  was  owned 
as  the  children  became  old  enough  they  would  not  have  to  leave 
for  other  regions  so  soon.  It  was  perhaps  a good  plan  with  good 
intentions. 

A “preemption”  homestead  (160  acres)  could  be  obtained  by 
filing  on  it  and  living  on  it  six  months  and  paying  $200  cash  to 
the  government.  This  could  then  be  proved  up  and  the  homesteader 
could  file  on  an  additional  homestead  of  the  same  size.  The  second 
quarter  the  government  would  give  the  homesteader  provided  he 
would  live  on  it  continually  for  a period  of  five  years.  As  long 
as  he  had  not  proved  up  and  obtained  final  patent  for  this  homstead 
he  did  not  have  to  pay  any  taxes  and  under  certain  circumstances 
they  could  take  longer  than  five  years  before  obtaining  patent 
and  still  not  pay  taxes  until  final  papers  were  completed.  By  this 
process  one  would  now  own  320  acres.  Few  of  our  people  could 
do  this.  In  the  first  place  they  did  not  have  the  first  $200  it 
required.  In  the  second  place  they  would  probably  not  have  found 
open  land  had  they  wanted  to  do  so.  But  if  luck  was  good  and 
the  homesteader  wished  he  could  still  file  on  a third  quarter. 
This  would  be  a tree-claim.  If  he  succeeded  with  the  third  claim 
he  would  then  own  480  acres.  The  requirements  for  the  tree  claim 
were  that  the  homesteader  had  to  plant  ten  acres  of  trees.  He 
did  not  need  to  plant  all  ten  acres  the  first  year.  Nor  did  he  have 
to  pay  taxes  on  the  tree  claim  until  the  patent  was  issued.  One 
can  easily  see  that  should  the  land  be  even  only  mildly  promising 
the  homesteaders  would  put  forth  quite  a scramble  to  obtain  all 
the  land  possible.  And  some  did.  All  closely  watched  each  other. 
If  someone  did  not  carry  out  the  requirements  anyone  could  put 
in  a complaint  and  if  the  homesteader  was  found  lacking,  the 
complainant  could  “jump”  such  a claim.  In  other  words,  it  was 
taken  away  from  the  former  owner  and  the  next  one  got  posession. 
A homesteader  could  also  sell  his  right  to  another  homesteader, 
a transaction  which  was  called  “relinquishment.”  Under  this 
process  the  first  homesteader  was  then  free  to  file  on  land  else- 
where. 

In  later  years  the  government  opened  tracts  by  “lot”  or  chance. 
Drawings  were  held.  If  the  quarter  drawn  did  not  suit  then  it 
need  not  be  claimed.  Others  could  file  on  it  later.  In  other  sections 
the  government  opened  the  land,  but  all  who  were  interested  had 
to  start  from  a certain  point  and  the  one  who  reached  the  quarter 
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he  wanted  was  lucky  as  long  as  no  one  else  had  beat  him  to  it. 
If  the  other  fellow  got  there  first  he  had  to  look  for  something 
else  or  not  take  any  at  all.  In  some  instances  stampedes  like  this 
almost  amounted  to  a young  war. 


FINDING  MY  QUARTER 

of  land  — that  was  one  of  the  great  moments  of  life.  It  would  have 
been  quite  an  event  to  witness  our  people  as  they  came  out  from 
Yankton  and  looked  over  the  country.  They  needed  some  guide 
who  could  tell  them  approximately  where  the  corners  were.  The 
land  had  been  surveyed  by  the  government  some  years  prior  and 
the  corners  were  marked  by  mounds  or  something  like  a stone 
or  mark  of  some  kind. 

One  can  feature  them  in  small  groups  and  discussing  the 
qualities  and  the  lay  of  the  land.  Some  thought  they  had  more 
land  if  they  had  a big  hill  in  it  somewhere.  Others  did  not  want 
it  too  level  because  they  had  noticed  that  there  was  more  and 
better  grass  on  spots  that  were  called  lagoons  or  small  lakes. 
Others  thought  that  a well  might  not  be  so  necessary  if  their 
stock  had  access  to  water  in  pools.  Father  Boese  likely  had  the 
same  idea.  Result — a quarter  with  eight  lakes.  Most  of  these  were 
later  drained,  however  he  liked  his  place  and  lived  there  for  64 
years — until  his  death.  We  could  add  here  that  Father  Boese 
always  was  well  supplied  with  hay  and  to  our  knowledge  he  never 
had  to  purchase  any  but  rather  frequently  had  some  to  help  out 
neighbors  who  came  and  purchased  it. 

Water  was  the  big  question.  They  could  haul  it  from  the 
Choteau  Creek  a few  miles  west  but  that  was  very  inconvenient. 
No  one  even  dreamt  of  the  modern  water  pressure  system  now 
found  on  some  of  the  farms  in  our  settlement.  As  windmills  made 
their  appearance,  some  of  the  farmers  in  later  years  used  pressure 
system  operated  by  the  mill  but  they  were  not  very  successful. 
When  electricity  was  called  into  use  many  of  these  problems 
were  solved.  Artesian — flowing  wells  were  also  tried  out  and  some 
did  deliver  good  service  but  as  a rule  the  water  is  too  hard  and 
not  desirable  for  general  use,  and  as  a rule  the  casing  rusted  out 
too  soon  and  in  addition  since  the  depth  was  as  much  as  from  600 
to  800  feet,  the  expense  appeared  to  be  prohibitive. 
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THE  TEXAS  PATH 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing  statements  in  regard  to 
grass  on  low  spots,  the  following  story  might  fit  in.  As  homesteaders 
looked  about  they  observed  various  conditions.  One  was  that  a 
path  from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest  led  right  through  what 
was  to  be  the  Loretta  settlement.  Locaters  explained  that  it  was 
a cattlepath.  Cattle  belonging  to  whom?  Well,  they  were  cattle 
that  had  been  purchased  down  south  in  Texas  by  the  government 
and  the  same  were  driven  across  the  country  and  brought  to  points 
where  the  government  doled  them  out  to  the  Indians.  As  the 
Indians  were  restricted  to  reservations,  the  government  had  in  a 
measure  assumed  the  responsibility  to  provide  some  food  for  them. 
The  cattle  crossed  the  Missouri  River  not  far  from  Running  Water 
and  then  they  were  chased  toward  the  northwest  to  Fort  Randall 
and  other  points  where  the  cattle  were  slaughtered  and  the  meat 
was  given  to  the  Indians.  This  had  been  done  year  in  and  year 
out.  The  cattle  knew  where  the  good  grass  was  and  followed  in 
that  general  direction  so  much  so  until  one  or  more  paths  were 
formed.  THESE  WERE  THE  PATHS  FROM  TEXAS.  One  of  these 
paths  crossed  Father  Boese’s  homestead  and  may  be  noticed  until 
this  day.  It  is  some  50  or  60  rods  due  north  of  the  house  and  as 
long  as  this  ground  was  never  cultivated  these  paths  may  show, 
although  they  are  being  levelled  more  and  more  from  time  to  time. 

One  summer  a few  years  after  our  people  settled  here  one  of 
these  big  herds  of  cattle  was  coming  through  and  followed  this 
path.  It  is  related  that  a man  by  name  Unruh  was  cutting  some 
grass  with  the  scythe  for  hay  in  one  of  these  low  spots.  Home- 
steaders needed  hay  for  stock  too.  Since  he  was  using  a scythe  to 
cut  the  grass  by  hand  and  the  scythe  needing  to  be  stroked  with  a 
file  or  whetstone,  just  as  all  these  cattle  were  approaching,  these 
cattle  were  not  accustomed  to  any  such  nonsense.  They  were 
disturbed  and  began  to  stampede  and  created  a situation  where  the 
cowboys  that  were  accompanying  them  were  next  to  helpless.  The 
cattle  scattered  in  various  directions.  One  of  the  cowboys  came 
riding  towards  Mr.  Unruh.  Mr.  Unruh  saw  that  he  was  drawing 
his  revolver.  For  a bit  he  was  distressed  and  thought  it  would  cost 
him  his  life  but  there  was  nothing  that  he  could  do.  The  cowboy 
stopped  and  showed  him  the  gun  and  said,  “If  you  do  this  trick 
again,  you  will  get  this  gun.”  Mr.  Unruh  knew  he  would  not 
get  the  gun  but  that  he  might  be  shot  with  it. 
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THE  FIRST  HOUSE  HERE 

in  the  community  is  said  to  have  been  the  one  of  Rev.  Cornelius 
Ewert.  The  house  (if  it  could  be  called  that)  was  located  some 
distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  present  set  of  buildings  on  the 
Ewert  farm.  In  constructing  this  house,  they  dug  into  the  ground 
for  over  a foot  or  so  but  built  the  walls  up  just  outside  of  where 
they  had  dug  into  the  ground.  The  walls  were  made  of  sod,  finish- 
ing the  roof  with  thatched  hay.  This  long  hay  was  found  along 
the  river  or  other  low  place  and  was  known  as  “slough  grass.”  When 
twisted  and  even  without  being  twisted  it  would  shed  the  water 
quite  well  when  placed  on  a roof.  Constructing  even  such  a common 
type  of  building  meant  a good  deal  of  hard  labor.  This  one  was 
so  constructed  that  it  could  house  three  families,  a few  provisions 
and  trunks  brought  from  the  old  country,  and  a cow. 

The  three  families  that  occupied  it  are  said  to  have  been  the 
Rev.  C.  Ewert,  the  Rev.  B.  Schmidt  and  the  Henry  B.  Boese 
families.  The  Fred  B.  Dirks  and  the  Henry  T.  Schultz  places  were 
located  towards  the  south  from  this  one  and  were  also  built  in 
the  fall  of  1874,  following  the  building  of  the  Ewert  honqe. 


MUD  HOUSE 

This  mud  house  was  last  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Quartier.  It  was 
built  by  John  J.  Schmidt  and  was  later  occupied  by  his  son  Isaac  J.  Schmidt. 
This  house  was  located  about  a half  mile  east  and  south  from  the  church 
and  was  the  last  of  the  old  landmarks  to  be  found  but  is  now  also  obliterated. 
Besides  mudhouses  there  were  to  be  found  sod  shanties,  but  of  the  more 
substantial  type  was  the  log  house. 
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For  a more  permanent  structure  the  log  house  was  selected 

(Cut  courtesy  Mennonite  Life,  North  Newton,  Kansas) 
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THE  FIRST  WINTER 


This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Loretta  Settlement.  Here  the 
stage  was  set.  However  the  main  group  was  to  follow  in  spring. 
The  first  winter  is  said  to  have  been  rather  severe.  And  while  the 
climate  in  Russia  was  also  cold,  it  was  not  the  severe  subzero 
extremes  that  they  found  here,  however,  they  did  not  mind  that 
even  if  there  was  a very  heavy  snowfall. 

Rev.  Schultz  relates  the  following  episode:  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Schmidt  one  winter  day  decided  to  visit  their  neighbor  the  Henry 
T.  Schultz  family  as  there  was  not  too  much  work  to  do  and  they 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  a little  visit  to  the  neighbors  built  up 
the  morale.  Heavy  deep  snow  had  fallen.  She  followed  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  Schultz  home  and  had  gone  on  for  some 
ways  when  she  became  aware  that  she  could  not  see  the  Schultz 
house.  She  was  a bit  perplexed.  She  looked  about  in  all  directions, 
then  she  noticed  something  sticking  out  of  the  snow  nearby.  She 
proceeded  to  investigate  what  it  might  be.  It  was  the  stovepipe 
on  top  of  the  Schultz  sodhouse.  She  then  bent  down  and  shouted 
into  the  stove  pipe,  “Heinrichs,  are  you  allright?”  The  answer  was 
yes,  we  are  allright  but  we  can  not  open  the  door.  Mrs.  Schmidt 
dug  down  in  the  snow  as  best  she  could  just  where  she  thought 
the  door  was.  By  and  by  she  reached  the  door.  They  had  tried 
to  open  it  but  succeeded  to  do  so  only  to  a limited  extent  as  the 
snow  was  hard  and  could  not  be  shoved  back.  Finally  a shovel 
would  pass  through  the  crevice  and  now  Mrs.  Schmidt  began  to 
dig  in  earnest.  Before  long  the  door  was  again  usable.  Thus 
one  neighbor  helped  another.  After  sipping  a cup  of  tea  with  the 
Schultzes  all  were  happy  and  Mrs.  Schmidt  again  returned  home 
and  all  was  well.  While  living  conditions  were  simple  and  not 
so  complex  as  today  these  people  had  time  to  do  some  thinking. 
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Standing  from  left  to  right  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philipp  Pfaltzgraff,  Dora  and 
George.  Others  on  the  picture  are  friends  that  we  could  not  identify. 
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LANDMARKS 


At  present  (1950)  very  few  of  the  real  old  landmarks  are 
still  in  existence.  LORETTA  has  practically  completely  disappeared. 
While  it  once  was  a trading  point  and  a lot  of  business  was  done 
there  today  none  of  the  buildings  are  left.  Only  a few  trees  mark 
the  place.  Perhaps  a dent  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  where 
someone  had  his  cellar  or  part  of  what  was  the  foundation  of  some 
building  is  left.  In  addition  to  a general  store  operated  by  Mr. 
Philipp  Pfaltzgraff,  a hardware  store  and  a blacksmith  shop  were 
to  be  found  here  and  in  addition  several  residences.  The  Post  Office 
was  in  Mr.  Pfaltzgraff’s  store.  After  the  R.F.D.  routes  were  laid 
out  from  the  various  towns  here,  the  Post  Office  was  discontinued 
and  Mr.  Pfaltzgraff  continued  the  store  for  some  years  but  as  the 
good  roads  to  town  and  the  automobile  came  on  the  scene,  it  was 
evident  that  a goodly  portion  of  the  business  could  not  be  retained 
so  Mr.  Pfaltzgraff  moved  to  Avon  and  retired.  Practically  the 
same  history  could  be  related  of  ANDRUS  which  is  located  (or 
was)  one  mile  south  and  two  and  one-half  miles  west  of  our  church. 
It  used  to  have  a Post  Office,  one  or  two  stores,  a blacksmith  shop 
and  a mill.  A dam  had  been  constructed  from  which  power  was 
derived  to  run  the  mill  but  it  was  not  very  successful.  Later  an 
artesian  well  was  used  for  power  but  it  too  did  not  last  long  and 
soon  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Perkins  is  another  country 
store.  It  was  at  one  time  operated  by  Cap.  Leach  who  was  owner 
of  river  steam  boat  which  landed  at  Running  Water.  Perkins 
has  held  its  own  and  is  still  running  one  or  two  grocery  stores  and 
garage  and  a community  hall  and  is  the  voting  place  for  our 
community.  Running  Water,  at  one  time  a nice  little  river  port, 
has  disappeared.  So  has  Kingsburg,  which  was  located  on  the 
railroad  between  Tyndall  and  Springfield. 

The  territorial  days  witnessed  a stage  coach  which  passed 
on  the  south  edge  of  our  settlement.  It  crossed  the  Choteau  Creek 
at  the  old  Skakel’s  Ranch  which  was  earlier  known  as  Hartwick’s 
Ranch.  It  appears  that  this  was  a Post  Office  at  one  time.  We 
are  in  posession  of  a post  card  written  by  some  friends  who  lived 
at  Mt.  Lake,  Minn.,  namely  by  Johann  Ratzlaff  and  addressed  to 
Tobias  Ratzlaff  on  May  1,  1882.  The  address  is  given  as  Choteau 
Creek,  Bon  Homme  County,  Dakota.  It  was  a stopping  place  for 
the  stage  coach  line  in  the  earliest  years.  The  following  is  taken 
from  Bon  Homme  County  Pioneer  Association  Supplement  to  the 
Tyndall  Tribune  and  Register,  Tyndall,  South  Dakota,  issued 
Thursday,  August  31,  1939,  “The  (A)  First-Class  Line  of  four-horse 
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coaches,  of  C.  E.  & D.  T.  Hedges,  run  regularly  from  Sioux  City 
to  Fort  Randall  via  Yankton  and  Bon  Homme.”  This  refers  to 
territorial  days  and  it  could  be  added  here  that  this  coach  line 
came  past  Springfield,  then  somewhat  to  the  northwest  but  mainly 
west  and  passed  our  settlement  about  three  miles  to  the  south  of 
our  church,  then  to  the  present  site  of  the  Skakel  Ranch,  now 
sometimes  called  Honolulu  Ranch. 


THE  SCHMIDT-LIDTKE  HARDWARE  STORE  AT  LORETTA 
Managed  by  John  B.  Schmidt  shortly  before  and  after  the  year  1900 

{Photo  Courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pfaltzgraff) 

RETARDED  PROGRESS 

Coming  now  a little  nearer  to  the  real  story  of  our  community 
it  will  not  be  hard  to  understand  that  progress  in  early  years 
without  means  was  very  slow.  It  is  remarkable  to  notice  that  our 
people  had  the  courage  and  faith  it  needed  to  sustain  them  in  their 
efforts.  At  times  it  almost  appeared  as  though  starvation  stared 
them  in  the  face  but  they  would  not  talk  about  that.  They  had 
the  hope  that  times  could  be  better.  They  had  to  stay  because 
it  took  money  to  seek  another  location.  But  few  of  them  had 
equipment  and  live  stock  to  work  with.  They  were  not  used  to 
operations  on  a big  scale.  They  had  succeeded  on  a small  scale 
in  Russia.  They  must  try  it  here.  Gradually  things  shaped  the 
affairs,  but  very  slowly.  They  helped  each  other  where  they 
could.  The  degree  of  determination  may  be  sensed  when  we  are 
told  that  one  of  our  people  spaded  a whole  acre  by  hand  in  order 
to  get  the  first  little  crop  started.  Life  and  living  was  simple  and 
they  were  contented  if  only  they  need  not  go  hungry.  They  ground 
their  own  grains  for  bread  and  made  their  own  “prips”  (now 
coffee)  and  how  good  is  was!!  They  began  to  taste  some  of  the 
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AMERICAN  FREEDOM  IN  IT!  It  made  them  strong  and  supplied 
them  with  endurance. 

ASKED  GOD  FOR  HELP AID  ARRIVES 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  1875  Bishop  Tobias  A.  Unruh  arrived 
in  Yankton.  He  had  spent  all  his  time  since  the  arrival  on  American 
soil  in  traveling  and  visiting  the  eastern  Mennonites  and  other 
places.  He  revealed  the  need  of  our  people.  The  eastern  Menno- 
nites came  to  our  assistance.  They  contributed  $300  for  our  com- 
munity, not  as  a loan  but  an  out  and  out  gift.  How  happy  it  made 
our  people!  They  were  thankful  to  donors  and  to  God.  Bishop 
Unruh  handed  the  $300  to  Rev.  Tobias  Ratzlaff  and  he  delivered 
it  to  the  community  into  the  hands  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Schmidt. 
The  leaders  of  the  community  went  “into  a huddle”  to  determine 
how  this  was  to  be  used  and  a bit  later  at  a meeting  plans  were 
completed  as  to  how  the  funds  were  to  be  used  so  that  the  greatest 
number  of  the  most  needy  should  benefit  by  its  application. 


A YOKE  OF  OXEN  AND  A BREAKINGPLOW 
(not  Spatziergang  Pflug) 

was  decided  upon.  The  same  was  purchased  and  plans  for  the 
greatest  possible  use  of  this  property  were  completed.  This  gave 
new  hope  to  most  of  our  folks.  Only  a few  acres  at  the  best  could 
be  broke  for  each  homesteader,  but  it  went  a long  way  in  getting 
something  done  where  the  eye  of  the  owners  could  feed  itself. 
While  the  oxen  were  kept  at  work  others  built  sod  houses  and 
some  even  ventured  out  to  look  for  logs  to  build  log  cabins.  No 
doubt  many  of  these  people  as  they  lay  awake  nights  the  first 
winter  in  Yankton  kept  planning  how  they  were  going  to  do  things. 
By  this  time  they  knew  there  were  trees  along  streams  but  the 
best  ones  were  along  the  Missouri  where  they  grew  long,  straight 
and  not  too  thick.  These  would  make  excellent  log  houses  and 
they  did.  A few  years  later  when  these  logs  were  used  they  were 
covered  with  siding  on  the  outside  and  were  quite  durable.  Even 
in  the  old  country  they  had  learned  to  handle  logs  and  were  well 
able  to  “dovetail”  them  now. 

As  the  summer  passed  by  the  group  began  to  think  of  the 
fuel  they  would  need  the  coming  winter.  This  could  be  obtained 
along  streams.  But  there  were  those  who  had  no  way  of  transport- 
ing such  fuel  to  their  yard.  Other  work  kept  them  from  preparing 
wood  for  fuel.  They  must  now  find  hay  and  twist  it  for  fuel. 
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Sometimes  weeds  and  straw  was  used.  Imagine  what  an  unending 
amount  of  labor  this  required.  They  had  learned  to  build  stoves 
and  ovens  where  this  fuel  could  be  used.  Later  in  very  dry  years 
they  had  to  resort  to  picking  up  “cow  chips”  on  the  prairies.  This 
made  fairly  good  fuel  when  dry  and  kept  fire — often  a slow  fire — 
for  quite  a long  time. 

A few  years  later  when  more  roomy  log  houses  or  frame 
houses  were  built,  most  of  them  followed  a certain  pattern.  Let  us 
describe  one  briefly  here.  Its  ends  faced  north  and  south.  The 
size,  approximately  forty  feet  by  twenty.  (This  one  was  for  a 
fair-sized  family.)  Both  east  and  west  side  had  a door  but  the 
east  side  was  the  “front.”  Both  outside  doors  led  into  a hall 
that  extended  the  entire  width  of  the  house.  This  hall  had  doors 
into  all  rooms  adjacent  to  it  and  also  a door  for  the  stairway 
leading  to  the  attic.  This  hall  also  housed  the  fuel  and  maybe  a 
place  to  go  to  the  cellar.  As  a rule  the  north  end  was  a dining 
room  with  east  windows.  On  the  west  maybe  a bedroom,  if  no 
children  to  occupy  it  then  it  probably  could  be  used  for  something 
else.  The  front  room  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  hall  and  also 
had  east  windows.  Then  there  might  be  room  for  two  bedrooms 
on  the  west  of  the  front  room. 

On  the  north  end  of  the  front  room  was  built  one  of  those 
big  stoves  later  known  as  “back-warmers.”  The  fire  place  or  door 
to  admit  the  fuel  was  out  in  the  hall,  so  that  the  front  room  could 
be  kept  clean  as  when  hay  or  even  other  type  of  fuel  is  used  it 
naturally  brought  a lot  of  rubble  along  with  it.  The  “big  stove” 
was  so  constructed  that  its  walls  were  of  material  that  were  in- 
flamable,  the  size  may  have  been  about  six  by  eight  feet,  with  a 
big  chimney  to  take  care  of  the  smoke.  Although  sometimes  this 
chimney  was  used  for  smoking  meats  and  curing  it.  The  place  to 
cook  and  bake  was  on  the  inside  of  the  “big”  room  so  constructed 
that  kettles  and  the  like  could  be  placed  on  top  of  the  stove  im- 
mediately above  where  the  fire  was  and  in  that  manner  one  could 
cook  quite  well.  Sometimes  there  was  an  outer  door  that  could  be 
closed  so  that  all  signs  of  a stove  were  almost  completely  hid.  The 
bakeoven  was  fashioned  in  a similar  manner  only  a bit  lower,  and 
it  is  said  that  excellent  bread  could  be  baked  in  it.  Now  the 
practical  arrangement  of  this  stove  should  not  be  overlooked. 
As  stated  before,  the  walls  of  it  were  made  of  quite  heavy  material 
and  it  stands  to  reason  that  once  they  were  heated  if  only  to  cook 
the  “prips”  there  probably  was  enough  heat  in  the  walls  of  this 
stove  to  keep  the  family  warm  for  some  little  time  to  come.  Should 
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the  weather  turn  cold  suddenly  and  one  felt  that  he  was  not 
quite  warm  enough,  all  one  needed  to  do  was  to  place  his  chair 
so  that  he  could  rest  his  back  on  the  outer  wall  of  this  stove  and 
thus  warm  himself.  Therefore  it  was  known  as  “backwarmer.” 
Queer  as  all  this  may  sound,  it  is  said  that  it  kept  the  necessary 
heat  for  the  main  part  of  the  house  for  a long  time  and  almost 
anything  that  would  burn  could  be  used  for  fuel  as  the  stove 
had  quite  a big  door.  At  any  rate  if  they  had  had  electricity  and 
the  current  was  off,  the  stoker  still  kept  going.  Or  if  oil  was  used 
as  fuel  it  would  not  have  missed  the  electricity.  And  another 
thing,  there  was  less  danger  of  deadly  gasses  or  explosions.  It 
was  safe. 

Within  a few  years,  as  homesteaders  increased  their  acreage 
of  grains  work  was  to  be  found  during  the  winter  as  there  were  no 
thrashing  machines  yet  because  distances  between  big  farmers 
were  too  great  to  move  such  big  machines.  The  grain  was  stacked 
and  thrashed  in  winter  not  with  a thrashing  machine  but  with 
a “flagel.”  It  is  said  that  C.  H.  Unruh  and  Henry  T.  Schultz 
thrashed  grain  in  this  manner  for  Frank  Trumbo  and  Rev.  Benjamin 
Schmidt  and  Henry  Boese  did  the  same  service  for  James  Keegan. 
Incidentally,  this  had  given  them  an  opportunity  to  build  up  their 
vocabulary  in  the  English  language. 


THANKS  TO  EASTERN  FRIENDS  FOR  AID 

Our  eastern  friends  had  come  to  the  rescue  with  a gift  of 
$300  as  related  before,  but  in  addition  they  had  also  sent  food 
materials,  such  as  flour  and  meats.  This  was  a wonderful  help 
and  without  it  no  one  knows  what  the  outcome  might  have  been. 
Our  people  often  talked  of  this  act  of  generosity  even  in  their 
last  days  of  their  old  age. 

Our  eastern  friends  had  seen  their  plight.  AND  THEY  WERE 
WILLING  TO  GO  THE  SECOND  MILE.  They  expressed  the 
willingness  to  loan  our  community  $2,000  to  assist  them  in  further 
establishing  themselves. 

The  church  as  a whole  was  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
loan  and  this  was  gladly  arranged.  Those  who  were  to  directly 
benefit  were  also  responsible  for  the  amount  that  was  loaned 
to  them.  The  amount  of  money  did  not  at  once  put  all  of  them 
on  “easy  street,”  but  it  did  wonders.  It  is  said  that  in  all  humble- 
ness this  act  of  our  eastern  friends  was  deeply  appreciated  and  that 
all  the  borrowers  in  due  time  paid  off  all  of  this  loan  with  interest. 
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Without  this  assistance  it  would  have  been  much  more  difficult 
to  make  headway. 

SPIRITUAL  LIFE  GETS  ATTENTION 

Having  been  aided  by  eastern  friends  no  doubt  induced  our 
people  to  a better  way  of  living.  While  worship  on  Sundays  is 
said  to  have  been  maintained  all  of  the  time  by  those  people  who 
spent  the  first  winter  in  the  country  here  it  is  also  said  that  Rev. 
Tobias  Ratzlaff  conducted  worship  with  the  group  left  in  Yankton 
that  winter.  As  soon  as  all  had  filed  on  land  the  worship  on 
Sundays  was  conducted  in  the  homes  of  those  who  had  a house 
of  the  size  that  provided  necessary  space.  To  this  group  belonged 
the  Cornelius  Ewert,  Abraham  Schultz  and  the  Henry  T.  Schultz 
families. 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH 

The  need  of  a church  building  had  been  keenly  felt  right 
along  but  funds  were  not  available.  Now  that  the  loan  of  $2,000 
had  been  arranged,  COULD  NOT  THE  BREAKINGPLOW  AND 
YOKE  OF  OXEN  BE  SOLD  and  the  money  used  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a church?  YES!  A fine  idea!  It  appears  the  plan  was 
unanimously  adopted.  And  now  steps  were  taken  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  plan.  The  oxen  and  the  plow  were  offered 
for  sale.  The  purchaser  was  a deacon  of  the  congregation,  namely, 
Uncle  Peter  A.  Schmidt. 

Yes,  there  must  have  been  many  meetings  to  plan  all  the 
details.  Committees  were  to  look  after  various  matters.  Some 
were  to  look  for  material,  others  look  into  the  location  of  the 
building,  others  were  to  plan  the  size  and  interior  of  the  church, 
etc.,  etc.  It  had  been  agreed  that  it  should  be  located  in  about  the 
center  of  the  settlement.  Rev.  Cornelius  Ewert  offered  the  present 
site  and  it  was  a great  relief  after  this  part  of  the  plans  had  been 
completed.  The  location  was  near  the  southwest  corner  of  Section 
4-93-61. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  measurements  of  this  building, 
however,  some  of  the  older  folks  agree  that  it  was  something  like 
28x40  feet.  The  whole  structure  was  to  be  fairly  substantial.  It 
was  to  be  built  of  logs.  Most  of  these  were  to  be  hauled  from  some 
distance  and  some  from  the  Missouri  River  as  in  the  river  bottom 
these  trees  grew  tall  and  not  too  thick,  which  was  ideal  for  the 
purpose  of  shaping  them.  Some  of  these  logs  were  as  far  as  ten 
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and  more  miles  away  and  it  meant  great  exertion  to  fell  them, 
shape  them,  haul  them  and  prepare  them  for  the  final  place  where 
each  log  was  to  be  a part  of  this  building.  The  building  was  to 
have  a shingle  roof.  The  walls  on  the  outside  were  something  like 
eight  feet  high.  This  provided  a fairly  good  interior.  There  were 
beams  on  which  a floor  was  to  be  placed  in  the  attic.  All  of  this 
helped  to  make  it  strong.  It  might  be  interesting  to  add  here 
that  the  attic  was  for  a number  of  years  available  to  some  members 
to  store  some  of  their  grain.  But  this  led  to  some  disagreement 
and  was  later  discontinued. 

The  entrance  was  located  on  the  east  side  near  the  north  end 
of  the  building.  This  door  led  into  a vestibule  or  cloak  hall.  A 
door  led  into  the  main  auditorium.  There  was  a row  of  supports  in 
the  middle  of  the  aisle.  The  seats  were  so  placed  as  to  face  the 
south  wall,  along  which  the  rostrum  was  located  on  which  there 
was  a homemade  pulpit.  There  were  three  windows  on  each  side 
of  this  part  of  the  building.  There  was  a sort  of  small  room  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  building  which  was  used  by  the  ladies 
and  in  this  the  mothers  retired  if  any  youngster  became  too 
boisterous. 

The  outside  of  the  building  was  covered  with  boards  and  was 
painted.  As  a whole  it  was  not  so  bad  to  behold.  In  those  days 
it  was  considered  about  the  best.  They  were  proud  of  it. 

All  of  this  took  place  in  1877  and  the  building  was  almost 
finished  at  the  end  of  that  year.  The  first  service  in  this  new 
building  is  said  to  have  been  in  January,  1878.  All  the  finishing 
touches  were  added  this  coming  summer  and  on  September  5th 
the  new  church  was  dedicated.  Bishop  S.  F.  Sprunger  from  Ohio 
was  called  for  this  special  service.  Bishop  Sprunger  also  ordained 
Rev.  Benjamin  Schmidt  as  Elder  or  Bishop  on  the  same  day.  Rev. 
Schmidt  had  been  ordained  as  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Russia 
but  not  as  Bishop. 

Rev.  Schultz  in  his  presentation  at  the  70th  Anniversary  states, 
“This  was  the  first  Mennonite  church  in  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and 
perhaps  including  Nebraska.”  The  story  of  our  church  life  here 
is  to  be  the  final  chapter  of  this  discourse  and  therefore  additional 
details  will  be  found  there. 


TRANSITION  PERIOD  AND  DIFFICULTIES 

To  the  reader  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this 
community  all  of  what  has  been  related,  it  may  seem  that  every- 
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thing  progressed  without  any  great  difficulties.  Now  while  it 
could  have  been  much  worse  let  us  not  feel  sure  that  all  this  was 
a matter  of  following  the  line  of  least  resistance.  There  were  many 
trials.  The  farming  methods  were  crude  and  laborious.  Sickness 
came  at  times.  Drouth  and  grasshoppers,  fires  and  snowstorms  all 
made  the  going  hard.  Details  of  some  of  these  matters  are  omitted 
here  because  of  the  lack  of  space.  Then  also,  other  publications 
have  quite  generally  covered  the  subjects  in  detail  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  find  reading  matter  on  most  of  these  subjects.  We  do 
feel  however  that  a few  things  could  be  of  interest.  Local  papers 
of  the  years  in  which  hard  times  were  quite  insistent,  reveal  that 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  came  to  the  assistance  of 
farmers  in  that  they  made  provision  to  furnish  seed.  They  too 
must  have  had  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  community  and 
that  weather  conditions  would  improve.  They  did  improve.  While 
the  eighties  and  early  nineties  appear  to  have  been  the  worst,  the 
latter  nineties  were  encouragingly  better.  Prices  on  products  had 
gone  up  and  crops  were  fair  to  good  and  now  it  appeared  that  even 
prosperity  to  a fair  measure  might  unfold  itself.  They  had  learned 
to  save  and  deny  themselves  during  the  hard  times  and  now  thev 
knew  how  to  handle  the  dollar. 

CRUDE  METHODS 

Some  of  our  younger  friends  of  today  will  appreciate  to  know 
how  things  were  done  in  the  early  time  here  in  our  settlement. 
While  methods  used  were  all  old  and  as  a rule  introduced  by  settlers 
from  the  old  'world,  there  were  times  when  they  had  to  resort 
to  new  methods  to  meet  the  immediate  need  which  was  totally 
different  from  anything  they  had  experienced  in  the  old  country. 
For  example,  they  had  never  raised  corn  in  the  old  country.  They 
soon  found  that  it  was  a very  important  grain.  They  were  good 
farmers  and  also  soon  discovered  that  to  conserve  their  soil  they 
would  need  to  raise  corn.  They  could  not  buy  good  machinery 
because  it  was  not  on  the  market.  So  in  planting  corn  they  pre- 
pared the  soil  well  and  then  proceeded  to  plant  the  corn  in  rows 
BY  HAND.  Corn  had  to  be  cultivated,  so  the  rows  had  to  be 
reasonably  straight  so  one  could  follow  it  with  a cultivator. 

Most  of  our  folks  thought  that  corn  would  never  be  raised 
on  a big  scale  and  they  were  not  worried.  But  when  they  found 
some  farmer  who  had  increased  his  corn  acreage  to  quite  an  extent 
they  thought  there  was  something  wrong  with  his  mentality.  But 
it  appears  that  all  of  them  improved  mentally  as  time  went  on. 
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At  first,  when  a farmer  had  even  a few  acres  he  would  use  what 
was  called  a marker.  This  generally  had  three  runners  that  made 
a good  track  in  the  well-prepared  soil.  After  “marking”  the 
field  one  way  they  proceeded  to  mark  it  the  opposite  way  also. 
Where  the  marks  crossed  each  other  there  the  corn  was  to  be 
planted.  At  first  that  was  done  by  hand  with  a hoe.  A little  later 
a hand  corn  planter  could  be  purchased  on  the  market  and  it  is 
said  one  man  here  invented  one  for  his  own  use  after  he  had 
seen  one  in  use.  Before  long  a machine  called  a horse-corn-planter 
appeared  on  the  scene.  It  took  two  horses  and  two  people  to 
run  it.  The  one  man  had  his  seat  somewhat  to  the  rear  on  the 
machine  and  he  was  the  horseman  and  directed  the  team.  The 
second  man  was  the  “trigger-man,”  he  manipulated  the  handle 
which  dropped  the  corn  at  the  desired  time  and  spot.  He  had  to 
watch  very  closely  the  “marks”  made  by  the  double  process 
of  marking  and  as  the  machine  approached  the  “crossing”  of  the 
marker  he  would  pull  the  trigger  or  lever  and  thereby  drop  the  corn 
in  the  desired  spot.  It  is  said  that  the  “triggermen”  were  in  stiff 
demand  as  not  everybody  was  quick  enough  to  qualify  for  this 
job.  Some  of  the  men  are  said  to  have  been  so  accurate  that  it 
appeared  about  as  good  as  a present  day  job  and  that  is  saying  a 
lot,  however,  many  of  our  folks  yet  living  can  verify  as  to  the 
truth  of  these  statements.  Here  and  there  one  of  these  old  planters 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  museums.  After  the  modern  corn  planter  with 
the  check  wire  could  be  obtained,  the  job  of  planting  corn  seemed 
quite  tame  when  compared  with  the  old  methods.  But  even  then, 
since  it  was  done  by  one  man  now  who  had  to  drive  the  team, 
watch  the  “mark”  and  also  the  machine,  it  takes  an  able  man  to 
drive  straight  with  a team.  At  present  our  big  farmers  have  a 
four-row  planter  attached  to  a tractor  and  the  planting  is  no  more 
a very  hard  task. 

A little  story  is  told  of  a boy  in  our  neighborhood.  His  father’s 

name  was  , but  I would  not  give  the  boy’s  name.  His  father 

used  to  raise  good  horses  and  some  of  them  were  quite  lively. 
The  boy  was  sent  out  to  plant  the  corn.  He  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  the  rows  straight.  The  first  round  or  two  were  fairly  good 
but  when  he  had  the  field  about  half  done  it  was  worse  than  if 
a cow  grazes  in  grass  that  is  covered  with  a heavy  dew.  Some- 
times one  could  follow  the  tracks.  Here  follows  the  proof  that 
our  boys  were  witty.  A neighbor  came  along  and  asked  why  the 
corn  was  planted  in  such  crooked  rows,  the  boy  replied,  “I  want 
it  that  way,  so  that  when  the  gopher  tries  to  follow  the  row  he 
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will  break  his  neck.”  A few  years  ago  when  the  pheasants  were 
so  plentiful,  and  they  are  more  destructive  to  planted  corn  than 
gophers,  there  were  farmers  wishing  that  someone  would  invent 
some  method  to  help  out  but  as  far  as  we  know  the  matter  is 
still  open  for  inventors. 


Romantic  Days  Before  The  Coming  of  the  Present  Day  Automobile 
(Cut  courtesy  Mennonite  Life,  North  Newton,  Kansas) 


THE  “METAMORPHOSIS”  OF  GRAIN  HARVESTING 

Young  people  of  today  might  have  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  grain  could  be  harvested  with  practically  nothing 
but  a scythe  and  a “cradle,”  all  handled  by  one  person.  As  the 
man  swung  the  scythe  cutting  the  grain  or  the  straw  with  the 
grain,  it  was  done  in  a careful  manner  so  that  all  the  stems  fell 
right  into  the  “cradle.”  Now  it  was  carefully  dropped  from  the 
cradle.  As  the  process  went  on,  the  grain  could  be  seen  lying 
there  in  somewhat  the  same  fashion  as  we  see  it  today  when  it  is 
windrowed,  however  it  appeared  more  in  bunches  as  the  man 
that  handled  the  cradle  aimed  to  keep  it  in  a uniform  position 
so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  pick  it  up  to  be  “bound.”  Those  who 
did  the  binding  were  called  the  “binders.”  In  order  that  grain 
might  be  bound  into  bundles  it  had  to  be  long  enough  in  the  straw 
to  make  this  possible.  The  so-called  string  used  to  bind  the  bundle 
was  nothing  less  than  a good  handful  of  long  straw.  “Binding” 
required  approximately  the  following  performance:  The  man 
binding  picked  up  this  handful  of  good  straw,  holding  it  so  that 
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the  heads  of  the  grain  were  just  above  the  left  hand  that  held 
it,  it  was  now  held  so  that  with  the  right  hand  he  proceeded  to 
divide  this  handful  of  straw  which  was  to  be  the  “band,”  still 
holding  it  in  the  left  hand,  and  by  a peculiar  twist  a sort  of  knot 
was  formed  wich  divided  and  doubled  the  length  of  the  band  to 
the  extent  that  a fair-sized  bundle  could  be  bound  with  it.  He 
then,  still  holding  the  knotted  band  in  his  left  hand,  proceeded 
to  pick  up  enough  of  the  newly  cut  grain — this  he  did  mainly  with 
his  right  hand  but  was  to  some  degree  also  using  the  left  hand 
in  assisting  to  hold  and  shape  the  grain  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
form  a fair-shaped  bundle.  Then  he  would  proceed  to  apply  the 
band.  In  applying  it  he  did  so  by  grasping  the  band  also  with 
the  right  hand  and  now  slipping  both  hands  in  opposite  directions 
away  from  the  heads  where  the  knot  had  been  made,  slipping 
both  hands  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  straw-band.  Now  as  the  band 
was  applied  around  the  loose  grain  which  was  soon  to  be  a bundle, 
the  binder  was  now  ready  to  make  the  second  final  knot  which 
completed  the  bundle.  This  was  likewise  done  with  a peculiar  twist 
in  such  a manner  so  that  the  ends  of  the  straw  were  tucked  in 
under  the  band  itself  and  by  doing  this  the  band  was  quite  firmly 
held  in  its  place.  Now  the  bundle  was  ready  to  be  set  up  with 
other  bundles  to  form  a “shock.”  With  some  six  to  ten  or  more 
bundles  one  could  make  a shock  that  would  stand  quite  firmly 
and  only  the  worst  storms  could  wreck  them.  As  the  grain  stood 
in  shocks  and  their  bands  dried  with  the  rest  of  the  grain  they 
served  the  same  purpose  as  does  our  modern  binder  twine.  When 
a person  first  tries  to  do  some  binding  it  appears  to  be  an  awfully 
clumsy  performance,  but  upon  being  showed  and  watching  others 
go  through  the  operation  it  was  soon  possible  to  learn  how  to 
do  it. 

All  this  was  hard  labor  and  the  first  day  or  two  one’s  back 
felt  as  though  it  had  been  abused,  however  in  a few  days  it  was 
sufficiently  toughened  so  that  one  could  go  on  without  too  much 
inconvenience. 


THE  HARVESTING  MACHINE 

was  by  this  time  making  its  appearance  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  and  soon  it  was  also  in  use  here.  This  machine  could 
cut  the  grain  in  a way  so  that  the  grain  would  fall  on  a conveyor 
canvas  and  pass  to  one  end  of  a platform.  The  grain  was  now 
dropped  to  the  ground  or  with  some  of  the  machines  came  a 
platform  on  which  several  people  bound  the  grain  into  bundles  and 
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dropped  the  bundles  as  they  proceeded.  In  this  same  class  of 
equipment  was  the  header.  It  however  would  cut  the  grain  so 
that  the  straw  was  shorter  and  the  grain  was  conveyed  onto  a 
barge  known  also  as  a headerbox.  The  grain  was  then  hauled  to 
some  spot  where  it  was  stacked.  The  stacks  resembled  haystacks 
but  as  a rule  more  than  one  stack  was  built  on  one  spot.  Later 
a thrashing  machine  completed  thrashing  the  grain.  Before  the 
thrashing  machines  were  in  use  the  grain  was  thrashed  by  “f'agel.” 
which  meant  that  it  was  thrashed  by  hand  by  pounding  the  heads 
of  the  grain  until  all  of  the  grain  had  been  beaten  out.  Where  grain 
was  raised  on  a big  scale  horses  or  cattle  were  used  to  “tread 
out”  the  grain.  The  horses  or  cattle  were  simply  driven  in  a circle 
(sometimes  in  a building)  until  the  grain  was  trodden  out  of  the 
straw,  after  which  the  grain  was  run  over  a fanningmill  to  blow 
out  the  chaff. 


THE  NEW  BINDER 

The  grain  binder  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  inventions 
of  all  times.  It  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  and  is  still  going 
strong.  It  needs  no  description  here.  While  the  first  old  Buckeye 
and  Champion  machines  were  not  as  good  and  caused  the  operator 
a good  deal  of  grief,  they  were  a pretty  good  imitation  of  the 
present  binder. 


THRASHING  MACHINES 

The  first  thrashing  machines  were  run  by  horse  power  and 
it  needed  a “feeder”  man,  two  band  cutters,  two  sackers  and  two 
strawmen,  all  of  which  the  modern  thrasher  does  not  need  as  it 
has  equipment  that  will  perform  all  of  those  tasks  and  more.  To 
run  one  of  the  fairsized  horsepowers  required  the  cooperation 
of  about  a dozen  farmers  and  it  was  hard  work  at  that.  Modern 
machines  are  run  with  gasoline  tractors.  All  old  big  machines 
have  been  replaced  by  a smaller  type.  Two  farmers  can  very 
conveniently  take  care  of  their  small  grain  if  they  do  not  have  too 
much  of  an  acreage.  The  book,  “THE  THRESHER”  by  Dr.  Krause, 
very  nicely  sheds  light  on  that  age  of  horse  power  problems. 

THE  COMBINE 

is  now  coming  fast  into  use.  With  it  one  farmer  can  easily  help 
himself.  A good  deal  of  the  success  in  getting  a crop  into  the 
bin  in  good  condition  depends  on  the  weather.  If  too  much  rain 
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enters  into  the  deal  then  there  would  probably  also  be  a good 
deal  of  grief  with  weeds  and  wet  grain.  This  also  needs  no  further 
comment  here.  Newspapers  have  reported  a kind  of  machine 
that  also  had  provision  for  milling  wheat  into  flour  and  bake  it 
into  bread  before  it  was  taken  off  the  field  where  the  wheat  was 
raised,  but  it  may  be  quite  a while  before  these  will  come  into 
use,  if  ever,  because  baked  bread  will  not  store  as  well  as  dry 
grain. 

COMPLEX  PROGRESS 

All  progress  involves  the  employment  of  new  processes  and 
new  contraptions  and  machinery.  What  has  been  pointed  out  here 
about  harvesting  grain  holds  true  of  nearly  everything  else.  In 
modernizing  the  home  we  find  that  we  need  new  furnaces  and  new 
refrigerators,  etc.  These  require  electricity.  To  get  it  we  need 
REA  or  highlines.  There  must  be  some  type  of  power  to  produce 
electricity.  Perhaps  it  takes  power  laws  and  loans  and  a lot  of 
taxes  to  get  all  that.  Before  taxes  are  possible  there  must  be  a 
lot  of  business  and  labor  to  pay  it.  To  get  this  we  probably  get 
to  the  same  point  where  we  started,  and  so  life  is  an  endless 
merry-go-round,  and  with  high  taxes  involved,  some  have  called 
it  an  endless  vicious  circle. 

NEW  METHODS 

in  farming  include  soil  conservation,  terracing,  contour  farming, 
flood  control  and  perhaps  many  other  practices  such  as  fertilizing 
soil.  All  these  are  necessary  and  our  community  has  fallen  in 
line.  Water  ways  through  fields  are  being  seeded  down  to  grasses 
which  keeps  the  soil  from  being  carried  down  to  the  Big  Muddy 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  it  is  a total  loss.  In  recent  years 
Harold  Hornstra  and  Albert  Ratzlaff,  farmers  of  our  community, 
have  ranked  high  in  these  practices.  The  latter  won  first  place 
in  terracing  contests  locally  in  1947-48  and  in  1948  he  placed  first 
in  the  state,  and  in  1949  he  placed  first  in  the  federal  or  national 
terracing  contest.  He  is  an  ardent  practitioner  of  as  many  types 
of  soil  conservation  which  he  is  able  to  practice  on  his  half-section 
farm  a few  miles  south  of  Avon. 

DUST  STORMS 

The  preceding  paragraph  has  suggested  mentioning  dust  storms. 
Early  in  the  thirties,  and  in  places  perhaps  sooner,  a condition 
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developed  in  the  central  southwest  states  which  was  known  as 
the  DUST  BOWL.  When  our  cousins  from  Colorado  related  how 
severe  the  dust  storms  were  there  at  times  we  could  not  understand. 
They  related  that  it  was  so  severe  that  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
they  had  to  light  the  lamp  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  to  prepare  and 
eat  their  meal.  Dust  was  so  thick  on  the  windowsill  and  elsewhere 
that  after  one  of  these  storms  they  must  shove  it  from  the  window- 
sill as  it  was  sometimes  as  deep  as  a half  inch.  We  thought  they 
were  exaggerating.  Before  too  long  this  dust  bowl  moved  north- 
ward and  we  experienced  exactly  the  same  conditions.  One  Sunday 
after  church  was  over  one  of  these  storms  moved  in  on  us.  By  the 
time  we  were  ready  to  eat  dinner  we  too  had  to  light  the  lamp. 
Dust  and  dirt  drifted  like  snow  in  winter.  Fence  rows  collected 
it  until  it  was  as  high  as  snow  in  winter.  Visibility  was  almost 
nil.  Without  dustglasses  one  soon  sought  shelter.  I recalled  how 
when  I was  a boy  of  ten  when  friends  under  some  distressing 
condition  felt  depressed  they  would  say,  “DET  ES  FAGAEN- 
GLICH”  (meaning  this  is  totally  destructive).  It  almost  was.  In 
many  instances  machinery  or  small  buildings  standing  in  the  path 
of  the  drifting  soil,  dust  and  sand  were  literally  covered.  Where 
sheep  and  cattle  had  grazed  in  time  past  no  live  stock  could  exist 
for  lack  of  water  and  feed  and  newspapers  showed  pictures  where 
these  animals  had  been  starved  to  death  on  their  search  for 
something  to  sustain  their  life — skeletons  were  strewn  about. 
The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  encouraged  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
do  all  they  could  to  plant  crops  that  would  rapidly  cover  these 
bare  areas  and  advised  them  to  leave  the  vegetation  there  and 
recommended  other  practices  so  that  soil  erosion  might  be  curbed. 
Along  this  same  idea  also  were  the  planting  of  shelter  belts.  In 
this  they  planted  a long  strip  of  from  a few  acres  to  five  and  more 
acres  of  trees.  These  shelter  belts  are  a fine  sight  in  our  part  of 
the  country  at  present. 


GRASSHOPPERS 

During  these  same  dry  years  the  grasshopper  caused  great  losses 
in  these  parts.  Great  damage  has  been  done  during  some  of  the 
early  years  and  later  in  the  thirties  they  again  threatened.  In 
early  years  the  hoppers  flew  in  from  other  areas  and  it  is  said 
that  at  various  occasions  they  were  so  thick  in  the  air  that  the 
sun  was  hid  as  behind  a thick  cloud  of  smoke.  If  they  did  not 
land,  then  of  course,  not  much  damage  was  done  but  once  they 
really  landed  they  did  not  leave  as  a rule  before  every  trace  of 
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vegetation  was  devoured.  Even  the  roots  were  eaten  out  of  the 
ground.  It  is  told  that  some  folks  attempted  to  save  a few  tomato 
or  other  plants  by  placing  granite  crocks  over  such  plants.  Seeing 
the  next  morning  that  everything  was  bare  and  black  to  the  ground, 
they  lifted  up  the  crocks  hoping  to  find  them  there.  Hoppers  had 
dug  in  under  and  not  a trace  was  left. 

Many  of  our  older  folks  will  have  heard  the  following  story 
or  some  version  of  it.  It  is  said  to  have  happened  here  in  South 
Dakota.  Rye  matures  a little  earlier  than  some  other  grains  and 
as  you  know  most  varieties  around  here  are  seeded  in  fall  and 
they  get  an  early  start  the  coming  spring.  So  it  often  happens 
that  a farmer  may  get  rye  when  it  is  too  dry  to  expect  any  other 
grain  to  produce.  This  is  mentioned  here  because  some  folks  would 
argue  that  hoppers  come  mainly  only  in  dry  years  and  as  a rule 
no  crops  succeed  to  mature, — and  therefore  the  story  does  not 
sound  possible  to  them,  but  rye  is  an  exception  to  some  degree. 
A field  of  rye  had  been  cut  with  the  binder  and  a neighbor  was 
engaged  to  shock  it.  He  started  early  in  the  morning  leaving  his 
vest  on  the  first  shock  in  a certain  corner  and  made  fairly  good 
headway.  After  a while  he  noticed  that  hoppers  were  “swarming,” 
the  air  was  full  of  them.  They  were  flying  past  but  before  long 
some  were  landing.  More  and  more  were  landing.  The  man 
thought  it  might  be  best  to  continue  to  shock  as  in  that  way  some 
of  the  grain  might  be  saved  if  it  got  from  bad  to  worse,  but  at 
noon  he  decided  to  return  to  the  first  shock  he  had  made  that 
morning.  It  appeared  that  more  hoppers  had  landed  here  and  they 
were  undisturbed  and  many  of  the  heads  of  the  grain  were 
destroyed  to  a great  extent.  The  man  would  now  pick  up  his  vest 
and  go  home  for  dinner.  He  could  not  find  it.  He  looked  around 
for  some  little  time  thinking  some  one  might  have  hid  it  as  a joke. 
But  he  was  now  sure  he  was  looking  exactly  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  placed  it.  He  was.  All  he  could  find  were  the  buttons. 

PRAIRIE  FIRES 

During  the  dry  years  fires  were  a great  hazard.  Generally  they 
swooped  toward  our  settlement  from  the  west  or  the  northwest. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  a few  miles  in  that  direction  we 
had  the  Indian  Reservation.  This  land  was  not  cultivated  and 
mainly  used  for  live  stock  and  hay  if  used  at  all.  So  wild  grass 
grew  plentifully  if  if  had  any  rainfall  at  all  and  even  if  it  only 
benefited  by  the  late  spring  snowfall  it  would  make  a fair  growth. 
The  grass  became  quite  dry  if  the  season  had  no  rainfall  and  sooner 
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or  later  fire  broke  out.  As  a boy  in  the  nineties  I well  remember 
the  western  horizon  all  lit  up  at  night  with  fire  and  sometimes  I 
hesitated  to  go  to  bed  fearing  we  might  not  fare  so  well.  When 
other  members  of  the  family  retired  I would  slowly  follow  suit. 
Most  farmers  were  advised  to  keep  a fire  guard  around  their  farm 
buildings.  This  was  a strip  of  ground  kept  black  but  if  a severe 
wind  fanned  the  fire  then  this  was  of  little  avail.  History  reports 
that  in  1880  one  of  these  fires  broke  out  near  the  present  site  of 
Avon.  A severe  wind  whipped  the  conflagration  in  its  course  from 
the  northwest  towards  the  Missouri  River,  devouring  everything 
in  its  path.  April  13,  1889,  a fire  started  near  the  Wagner  Church 
southeast  from  Avon  and  went  to  the  southeast  and  threatened 
the  town  of  Springfield.  Considerable  damage  was  done.  Rev. 
Schultz  states  that  during  one  of  these  years  such  a fire  destroyed 
the  home  of  the  Tobias  Becker  family  living  just  a short  distance 
west  of  Loretta.  During  the  same  year  the  Abraham  Unruh  (father 
of  B.  A.  Unruh)  met  a like  fate.  At  present  nearly  all  the  farmers 
in  the  community  as  well  as  in  other  communities  belong  to  a 
fire  protection  organization.  All  that  belong  to  it  contribute  a 
certain  amount  of  money.  A fire  truck  and  other  fire  fighting 
equipment  has  been  purchased  and  is  kept  in  readiness  in  the 
neighboring  town.  Should  a fire  break  out  this  equipment  is 
called  and  in  this  manner  protection  is  provided. 

TORNADO  STORMS 

During  the  75  years  that  our  people  have  lived  here  there 
have  not  been  very  many  tornados  to  disturb  us  but  once  in  a while 
they  appear.  In  the  year  1904  or  1905  there  were  several.  A 
home  right  east  of  the  old  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Unruh  farm  in  which 
Gerhard  Schmidt  lived  for  some  years  was  demolished  by  a tornado. 
A Kellogg  family  was  living  in  the  buildings  at  the  time  of  the 
storm,  but  no  one  was  hurt.  A tornado  likewise  took  the  little 
church  that  used  to  be  located  just  one-half  mile  north  of  our 
church. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Koehn  who  lived  in  our  community  had  an 
experience  to  relate  that  would  cause  the  hair  on  an  average 
man’s  head  to  stand  on  end.  The  time  was  about  near  the  middle  of 
the  nineties.  He  was  at  the  time  working  in  the  Court  House  in 
Tyndall.  Frequently  during  the  season  that  the  weather  permitted 
he  would  drive  back  and  forth  using  a cart  drawn  by  one  horse. 
One  day  in  spring  it  had  been  hot  and  it  was  threatening  to  rain. 
The  air  was  electrical.  Watching  the  clouds  Mr.  Koehn  saw  a 
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funnel-shaped  cloud.  He  knew  at  once  that  it  was  a tornado.  It 
seemed  to  approach  towards  him  and  it  really  came  somewhat 
closer.  Mr.  Koehn  changed  the  course  of  his  travel  and  driving 
as  fast  as  possible.  The  tornado  also  seemed  to  have  changed  its 
course  and  again  it  was  somewhat  closer.  Again  he  must  drive  in 
another  direction  but  fast  now  the  danger  is  climaxing.  Using 
the  whip  now  the  horse  was  galloping  as  fast  as  it  could  go  but 
still  the  danger  approached.  At  times  he  felt  that  it  would  be  of 
no  avail.  The  horse  was  now  weakening  and  he  knew  that  before 
long  he  must  give  up  . . . looking  now  at  the  tornado  he  saw 
it  was  lifting.  How  relieved  he  was!  But  it  had  been  too  much 
for  the  horse.  It  was  stiff  on  its  hind  legs  and  although  the  horse 
was  able  to  travel  its  best  services  had  been  performed.  Often 
when  folks  passed  Mr.  Koehn  as  he  was  driving  this  horse  they 
would  relate  the  story  of  his  exciting  chase. 

SNOWSTORM  DANGERS 

Details  of  the  severest  storms  perhaps  need  not  be  related  here 
but  one  almost  feels  that  it  would  not  make  a complete  story  if 
not  at  least  the  highlights  are  given. 

The  worst  storm  was  no  doubt  the  severe  snow  storm  of 
January  12,  1888.  History  reports  that  27  lives  were  lost  in  Bon 
Homme  County  in  this  blizzard.  Fortunate  indeed  were  all  our 
people  that  none  of  their  number  were  killed.  School  children 
were  in  greatest  danger.  Had  they  not  all  been  compelled  to 
remain  at  school  that  night,  who  knows  what  the  outcome  would 
have  been. 

Mr.  Peter  T.  Unruh  was  the  local  school  teacher.  The  school 
was  then  located  on  the  same  campus  where  our  church  is  found 
at  present.  Mr.  Unruh  felt  that  he  could  weather  the  storm  and 
felt  that  he  must  go  home  and  see  to  it  that  his  family  was  safe. 
He  lived  a bit  more  than  a half  mile  south  from  the  school  house. 
But  first  he  made  sure  that  all  children  would  remain  at  the  school 
house.  Mr.  Jacob  J.  Schmidt  was  at  the  school  house  with  team 
and  sensed  that  he  would  be  unable  to  go  home  as  the  snow  was 
too  deep  in  many  places.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Unruh  started  out  but 
since  the  storm  whipped  so  fiercly  a person  was  thrown  off  guard 
to  the  extent  that  he  would  walk  in  sort  of  a circle.  This  happened 
to  Mr.  Unruh.  In  his  walking  he  had  made  a sort  of  circle  and 
came  back  to  the  school  house.  In  a second  attempt  he  landed  on 
the  cemetery  and  had  he  not  noticed  it  he  would  have  completed 
a sort  of  circle  again.  In  a third  attempt  with  the  same  results 
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he  gave  up  and  remained  at  the  school  house  with  the  children 
and  Mr.  Jacob  Schmidt. 

In  a letter  written  by  Andrew  J.  Schmidt  of  Dalmeny,  Sask., 
dated  Dec.  18,  1949 — Andrew  was  a son  of  Jacob  and  one  of  the 
pupils  who  experienced  the  effects  of  this  same  storm.  We  had 
not  requested  any  information  from  Mr.  Schmidt  on  this  matter, 
and  the  same  being  unsolicited  we  all  the  more  appreciated  the 
information.  Mr.  Schmidt  wrote: 

“Father  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  school  board.  They  had 
purchased  new  desks.  That  morning  (Jan.  12,  1888)  he  took  the  desks 
to  school  and  took  us  children  too.  He  finished  installing  the  desks 
about  three  o’clock,  but  he  wanted  to  wait  until  school  was  out  and 
take  us  home.  In  the  meantime  the  storm  became  very  severe. 

The  teacher,  Peter  T.  Unruh  tried  three  times  to  go  home  but  came 
back  each  time.  Our  horses  were  outside,  so  they  were  put  into 
the  church  entry  for  the  night.  Not  having  brought  feed,  the  horses 
chewed  quite  a bit  on  the  window  frames.  Just  about  dawn  the 
next  morning  Mr.  Abr.  Schultz  came  with  a big  basket  of  sand- 
wiches,—but  did  they  ever  taste  good!  I’ll  never  forget  that  night.” 

It  is  further  related  that  it  became  severely  cold  and  the 
snow  became  so  hard  that  the  horses  were  able  to  walk  right  over 
the  top. 

Other  folks  were  caught  unawares  in  this  terrible  blizzard 
because  it  was  a mild  morning.  Mr.  David  Ratzlaff  had  left  to 
drive  to  Tyndall  with  team  and  sled.  So  severe  was  the  storm 
that  he  could  not  see  the  horses  in  front  of  the  sled  and  after 
a while  the  horses  played  out.  He  tied  them  to  some  trees  on 
the  side  of  the  road  and  knowing  that  he  was  not  very  far  from 
the  Hughes  home  which  was  located  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
south  and  west  of  Tyndall,  he  started  out  afoot.  He  reached  the 
place  safely  and  rested  for  some  time  and  decided  to  go  after 
the  team.  He  was  urged  to  give  up  the  idea  but  he  went.  The 
horses  having  rested  apparently  were  now  willing  to  go  on.  The 
Hugheses  took  good  care  of  man  and  team  for  which  Mr.  Ratzlaff 
expressed  great  appreciation  many,  many  times. 

A more  recent  severe  storm  was  that  one  which  still  lingers 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  experienced  it.  This  one  started  November 
18,  1948.  Snow  continued  to  fall  all  through  the  winter  into  spring 
and  it  is  said  that  we  had  over  100  inches  of  snow.  Everything  was 
blocked.  Airplanes  were  called  into  service  to  transport  doctors 
or  bring  patients  in  and  deliver  feed  for  animals.  The  State  of 
South  Dakota  declared  an  emergency  and  the  national  government 
called  “OPERATIONS  SNOWBOUND”  into  service.  Big  machinery 
was  brought  in  which  worked  in  the  southern  half  of  Bon  Homme 
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County  and  there  were  some  miles  where  the  snow  was  so  deep 
and  hard  that  the  big  caterpillars  went  right  over  the  top  but 
they  could  not  open  the  roads.  However,  most  of  the  roads  were 
not  quite  so  extremely  bad  and  in  due  time  were  more  or  less 
passable.  We  would  like  to  add  here  that  provisions  were  more 
plentiful  than  they  were  in  the  early  years  and  no  one  had  to 
suffer  or  resort  to  grinding  grain  with  a coffee  grinder  for  bread 
or  for  “prips”  as  the  early  settlers  did.  There  were  other  unusual 
conditions  to  cope  with.  One  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here 
could  be  entitled 

(“EIN  SCHRECKBILD  IM  TRAUM”)  A NIGHTMARE 

To  talk  of  a nightmare  might  seem  somewhat  mild  if  used  in 
reference  to  sleeping  sickness  because  in  this  case  it  was  not 
imaginary. 

Horses  were  quite  generally  in  demand  yet  in  the  thirties. 
Perhaps  much  so  because  during  the  depression  and  for  a time 
to  follow  the  farmers  found  it  impossible  to  raise  the  money  to 
purchase  a tractor.  Our  neighbor  used  to  say  that  when  one 
buys  a tractor  one  must  have  money  to  buy  something  to  pour 
into  it  to  make  it  go,  but  horses  could  live  and  rustle  and  do  some 
work  and  so  in  times  of  the  depression  a good  horse  sold  for  a 
high  price  because  money  was  so  hard  to  get.  Then  to  make  hard 
times  worse  the  sleeping  sickness  came  along. 

Little  was  known  about  the  disease  and  its  cause.  Nevertheless 
when  the  farmer  or  rancher  had  to  cope  with  the  malady  he  almost 
felt  as  though  he  was  undone.  As  a rule  the  first  symptom  noticed 
was  that  the  horse  somewhat  stumbled  in  its  walking.  In  the 
case  of  some  horses  it  almost  appeared  as  though  they  were  drunk. 
This  may  have  been  because  the  horse  as  a rule  was  blind  and  it 
appeared  as  though  it  was  feeling  its  way.  It  would  walk  through 
a fence  or  into  anything  in  its  path  and  in  doing  so  it  might 
injure  itself. 

Some  of  the  sick  horses  could  be  saved  by  being  put  into 
a “sling.”  Slings  used  by  veterinarians  were  expensive,  therefore 
old  car  tires  were  sometimes  used.  A tire  was  slipped  up  each 
leg  toward  the  body  and  so  arranged  that  with  rope  and  pulley  the 
horse  could  be  raised  high  enough  from  the  ground  so  that  the 
horse  could  not  injure  itself.  Sometimes  a sick  horse  could  be 
seen  hanging  from  big  branches  and  in  the  shade  unless  the  ceiling 
in  the  barn  was  high  enough  it  was  difficult  to  do  it  in  a barn. 
Now  the  horse  was  treated  but  it  needed  a good  deal  of  attention. 
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It  had  to  have  water  and  sometimes  the  feed  was  soaked.  Medicine 
used  was  mainly  injected  into  the  veins.  The  treatment  would  last 
as  long  as  ten  to  twenty  days,  but  not  all  the  horses  could  be 
thus  saved.  Sometimes  the  farmer  even  had  to  give  attention 
once  or  several  times  during  the  night.  Fortunately  the  plague 
subsided  in  a couple  of  years,  but  while  it  lasted  it  was  a continued 
nightmare. 


TRADING  CENTERS 

Before  the  railroads  were  extended  through  Bon  Homme 
County  our  folks  had  a long  ways  to  go  make  their  purchases,  or 
to  deliver  products.  The  latter  did  not  trouble  them  much  as  in 
early  years  they  had  little  to  sell.  Yankton  was  40  miles  to  the 
east  of  Loretta.  It  is  said  that  the  trip  was  frequently  made  with 
oxen  in  the  earliest  years  before  the  settlers  here  had  horses.  Those 
who  accompanied  on  such  a trip  often  walked  along  side  of  the 
oxteam,  especially  in  cold  weather.  Some  of  our  folks  even  walked 
afoot  to  Yankton.  Uncle  Martin  Boese  at  one  time  carried  a 25 
pound  sack  of  flour  home  from  Yankton.  Who  today  will  carry 
anything  even  a short  distance?  In  those  days  everything  was 
conserved  and  made  to  last  as  long  as  possible.  Coffee  and  tea  were 
often  out  of  the  question.  Barley  “prips”  served  the  purpose.  (Some 
of  our  Swiss  friends  accused  the  Low-Germans  of  being  the  heaviest 
coffee  drinkers.  We  disclaim  this  as  the  Dutch  have  an  easy  time 
to  outdo  us.)  As  time  passed  on  Springfield,  Tyndall  and  Avon 
came  into  existence.  But  as  soon  as  Loretta  appeared  our  settle- 
ment traded  there.  Our  home  was  a mile  and  a half  south,  and 
many  were  the  times  when  we  boys  had  to  carry  eggs  and  exchange 
them  for  the  most  necessary  groceries. 


INDIANS 

The  nearest  Indian  Reservation  being  only  a few  miles  west 
of  our  settlement,  our  early  settlers  came  in  contact  with  Indians 
frequently.  As  previously  mentioned  rumors  had  reached  our 
folks  even  before  they  left  Europe  that  Indians  were  dangerous. 
It  did  not  take  very  long  to  learn  that  Indians  were  not  hard 
to  get  along  with  if  treated  in  an  ordinary  decent  manner. 

The  Indians  had  not  learned  to  farm  and  work  as  had  our 
people.  But  the  Indian  had  high  respect  for  our  folks  when  they 
started  out  here.  Wherever  they  came  in  contact  with  our  people 
they  found  them  earnestly  working  hard.  Our  Indians  would  often 
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go  to  Pipestone,  Minn,  to  get  a supply  of  pipestone  from  which 
pipes  were  made; — also  many  other  articles,  especially  souvenirs. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Regier  once  related  that  he  met  an  Indian  on  the  train. 
Upon  finding  that  this  red  man  was  from  Charles  Mix  County, 
S.  D.,  the  Indian  among  other  things  named  some  of  the  folks  from 
our  community  by  name  and  expressed  a very  high  regard  for 
our  settlement. 

The  U.  S.  Government  issued  food  and  clothing  to  the  Indians. 
It  appeared  that  they  were  quite  liberally  supplied  and  often  had 
a little  surplus  such  as  shoes,  coats  and  the  like.  The  Indians 
then  came  into  our  settlement  to  “swap.”  They  would  be  pleased 
to  obtain  food  of  almost  any  kind  in  exchange.  Later  as  they 
learned  to  know  our  people  they  also  desired  to  trade  off  horses  and 
the  like.  But  it  was  not  always  a safe  matter  to  deal  without 
investigation.  Horses  and  even  other  property  that  had  the  “LB.” 
brand  were  Indian  Department  Issue  and  were  not  to  be  bartered 
away.  Sometimes  government  authorities  stepped  in  to  correct 
both  the  Indian  and  the  white  man  too.  The  red  man  had  found 
our  people  sympathetic  and  they  often  took  advantage  of  it  in 
coming  to  ask  for  a “hand  out.”  As  a rule  they  succeeded. 

As  far  as  being  “allergic”  to  certain  elements  the  red  man 
was  somewhat  different  than  the  white  man.  For  example,  “fire 
water,”  (alcoholic  drinks)  had  a much  keener  effect  on  him.  If 
able  to  obtain  any  he  became  unpredictable  almost  immediately. 
And  otherwise,  if  he  was  without  food  he  simply  pulled  up  his 
belt  one  or  two  notches  and  could  wait  to  see  what  would  happen. 
Then  if  before  too  long  he  obtained  some  food  everything  was  OK 
again.  It  was  remarkable  to  observe  the  eating  capacity  of  some 
of  these  red  friends.  For  example,  an  elderly  couple  frequently 
came  to  our  house.  This  instance  took  place  about  in  1903.  They 
traveled  in  an  “Indian  wagon,”  this  was  issued  to  them  by  the 
government  and  was  a size  of  vehicle  that  was  halfway  between 
the  present  farm  wagon  and  the  good  old  spring  buggy  that  was 
so  popular  in  the  “gay  nineties.”  The  horses  as  a rule  were  kept 
in  a rather  poor  condition  as  they  were  never  fed  and  had  to 
live  on  feed  that  they  “rustled.”  They  would  see  to  it  that  they 
would  arrive  a short  time  before  dinner.  First  they  unhitched  the 
horses  and  allowed  them  to  graze.  As  a rule  they  tied  the  horse’s 
head  to  one  forefoot  or  else  they  hobbled  the  horses.  In  this  way 
the  animals  could  not  get  away  too  fast  and  they  could  catch  them 
easier.  Then  they  would  sit  in  the  shade  under  the  wagon.  By 
and  by  one  or  both  would  venture  towards  the  house  and  stand 
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around  near  the  door  and  wait  for  what  we  would  call  a reception. 
If  this  was  not  forthcoming  then  they  would  shout  “how,  how” 
to  anyone  that  came  in  sight.  (The  word  “how”  is  an  abbreviation 
of  the  Indian  word  “howkota”  which  means  “how  are  you,  friend?”) 
As  usual  the  couple  was  invited  in  to  eat.  As  a rule  they  had  the 
table  to  themselves  after  we  had  finished  eating.  I well  remember 
this  particular  time  my  mother  had  quite  a big  dish  of  oatmeal 
prepared  with  milk — all  of  three  quarts,  fixed  especially  for  our 
red  friends.  (We  had  eaten  everything,  so  more  had  to  be  prepared.) 
There  were  other  little  things  on  the  table  but  not  after  our 
friends  were  through  eating  (except  the  dishes).  All  this  had  in- 
cluded a good  sized  loaf  of  bread.  They  had  been  able  to  finish 
everything  except  a small  part  of  the  loaf  of  bread.  But  this  the 
squaw  then  put  into  her  bosom — a shawl  was  used  and  provided  a 
sort  of  big  pocket  in  which  she  could  carry  some  things.  Now  they 
left  saying  “predomma,  predomma.”  (Thank  you,  thank  you.)  Of 
course,  they  had  to  let  out  their  belt  several  notches  but  how  it 
was  possible  to  store  food  in  such  quantity  was  quite  a puzzle 
to  our  white  folks.  Now  the  Indian  was  prepared  to  go  for  some 
little  time  without  worrying  for  something  to  eat.  Lard,  butter, 
milk,  flour  or  bread  and  meat  were  generally  items  which  they 
stated  they  had  not  had  any  for  a month.  (That  meant  they  would 
like  to  have  some.) 


TENSE  MOMENTS 

Few  people  had  trouble  with  Indians  and  to  my  knowledge 
no  one  was  ever  harmed  in  years  that  we  can  remember.  However, 
father  related  of  a few  tense  moments  which  had  seemed  like 
time  without  end  to  him.  An  Indian  by  name  of  Baboon,  our  people 
called  him  “Baabunne,”  had  struck  a bargain  with  father.  He 
was  to  deliver  a certain  number  of  diamond  willow  stakes  and 
some  that  were  of  a bit  bigger  size  than  a fence  stake.  This  red 
or  diamond  willow  was  very  useful  and  easy  to  shape.  The  deal 
was  considered  quite  a big  one.  For  the  specified  quantity  of  red 
willows  father  was  to  give  Baabunne  a fat  hog  which  was  then 
in  good  shape  and  in  father’s  hogpen.  All  was  agreed  upon  and 
some  of  the  willows  had  been  delivered — perhaps  a small  load  once 
a day  for  several  days.  Then  came  Sunday  and  the  red  friend 
appeared  and  stated  that  he  was  out  of  food  and  must  now  have 
the  hog,  although  only  about  half  of  the  willows  had  been  delivered 
but  the  agreement  was  that  all  had  to  be  delivered.  Father  had 
shaped  the  best  ones  already  and  had  built  partitions  and  a manger 
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or  two  in  the  barn.  No,  he  could  not  have  the  hog  and  should  first 
fulfill  his  agreement.  It  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Father  was  quite 
uneasy  and  had  already  given  him  some  little  provisions  to  take 
home  (in  addition  to  the  hog)  in  order  to  see  that  he  might  get 
what  he  had  bargained  for.  Once  the  hog  had  been  given  he  well 
knew  he  might  not  get  any  more  willows.  The  red  friend  became 
almost  frantic  in  his  demand  and  began  to  threaten  and  then  all 
of  a sudden  he  ran  into  the  barn  as  he  knew  father  had  used  some 
of  the  willows  there.  Father  heard  a noise  and  the  cracking  and 
breaking  of  wood.  He  knew  the  red  friend  was  breaking  down 
what  he  had  built  but  father  did  not  intervene  as  that  might  have 
been  disastrous.  Soon  the  red  friend  left  in  bad  humor  but  first 
he  told  father  that  if  ever  he  came  across  the  Choteau  Creek  onto 
the  Reservation  he  would  be  awfully  sorry.  Father  was  rather 
disturbed  and  felt  that  it  would  be  best  to  seek  for  peace  terms, 
so  he  went  to  see  Uncle  Martin  who  was  an  expert  in  handling  the 
Yankton  Sioux  Indian  Language.  Uncle  Martin  was  to  be  the 
“in-between-man.”  Here  at  Uncle  Martin’s  place  many  Indians 
came  and  went  as  they  had  their  horses  shod  there  and  other 
work  done.  One  day  our  friend  came  along  and  peace  terms  were 
agreed  upon.  Father  was  to  give  him  eleven  hens  (father  was  so 
relieved  and  for  good  measure  added  a rooster.)  This  was  to  pay 
for  the  willows  and  no  more  were  to  be  delivered  and  the  original 
deal  was  to  be  cancelled.  (Knowing  that  a goodly  part  of  the 
willows  already  used  in  the  barn  were  now  broken  and  worthless, 
it  was  clear  that  father  was  not  overpaying.)  However  father 
was  glad  that  there  was  a way  to  settle  the  trouble.  The  last  peace 
condition  that  was  laid  down,  was  that  father  must  meet  the  red 
friend  friendly  with  a hand-shake  whenever  they  met  each  other, 
which  was  not  so  bad  and  father  said  that  was  the  part  of  the  peace 
terms  he  liked  best. 

There  were  other  Indian  personalities  like  “Old  Sholly”  (Charles 
Fly),  Square  Bottle,  “Daag”  (Dr.  Hahn),  a medicine  man  and  others 
who  were  always  pleasing  characters  to  meet. 

Uncle  Tobias  Schultz  used  to  tell  of  experiences  he  witnessed 
while  working  on  a ranch  for  the  Donnellys  not  far  from  Running 
Water.  One  instance  was  where  the  Spotted  Tail  Indians  were  at 
war  with  our  Yankton-Sioux  Tribe  here.  It  had  been  noticed  that 
they  were  coming  this  way  and  crossing  the  river  near  Niobrara, 
Nebr.  Skirmishes  were  expected  to  take  place.  One  of  the  ranch 
hands  had  sneaked  to  the  top  of  a hill  right  behind  a rock  where  he 
hoped  to  witness  what  was  going  to  take  place.  While  this  man 
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was  hiding  there,  as  he  thought  safely  and  without  moving  about 
and  only  looking  over  the  rock,  a bullet  came  whistling  along 
and  struck  the  stone.  Had  it  been  a little  higher  it  would  have 
been  good-bye  for  the  man.  The  man  lowered  his  head  and  did 
not  want  to  witness  anything  else.  After  dark  he  came  back  to 
the  ranch  and  told  his  story.  The  Spotty  Tails  were  making  a trip 
towards  points  north  and  east  and  there  were  no  other  battles 
with  our  Indians  this  time. 


PUBLIC  OFFICE 

It  can  not  be  said  that  our  people  did  not  have  the  right 
attitude  towards  public  affairs.  While  there  were  not  very  many 
who  had  leanings  to  hold  public  office,  nevertheless  some  have 
served.  Peter  T.  Unruh  was  probably  one  of  the  first  ones.  He 
held  various  county  offices,  was  Mayor  of  Tyndall  and  also  post 
master  and  later  he  was  custodian  at  the  Federal  Power  Project 
at  Columbus,  Nebraska.  Henry  H.  Koehn  was  clerk  of  the  legis- 
lature, later  member  of  the  legislature  and  also  held  other  public 
office.  Charles  Dirks  was  county  commissioner  for  twelve  or  more 
years  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  our  present  Court  House 
was  built  in  1914.  At  the  time  that  this  Court  House  was  built 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  had  a hand  bill  printed  telling 
about  the  details  of  this  Court  House.  We  still  have  one  of  these 
bills.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  $92,449.38.  It  is  indeed  a very 
substantial  building.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  J.  A.  Boese  is 
County  Auditor  and  he  has  held  other  public  positions  and  there 
may  also  have  been  others  who  likewise  have  performed  good, 
worthwhile  public  service. 


The  Bon  Homme  County  Court  House 
Tyndall,  South  Dakota 
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Dist.  41  Brick  School  House 
Built  1929 

SCHOOLS 

Evidence  that  the  people  of  our  community  were  public  and 
school  minded  are  the  facts  that  shortly  after  arriving  provision 
to  carry  on  school  work  with  its  young  folks  was  made.  Rev. 
Schultz  states  “The  first  day-school  was  maintained  in  the  home 
of  the  Henry  T.  Schultz  family  in  1876-1877.  From  1878  to  1886 
the  first  church  building  was  also  used  for  school  purposes.  In 
1886  a school  house  was  built  on  the  same  ground  on  which  the 
church  was.  This  same  building  was  in  1892  moved  one-half  mile 
south  to  the  present  site  of  the  Mennonite  School,  Dist.  No.  41. 

In  early  years  families  appeared  to  be  bigger  and  since  there 
were  more  farm  homes  in  those  days  it  may  not  be  so  hard  to 
understand  that  there  were  from  65  to  75  pupils  in  this  school  those 
years.  Then  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  at  present  country 
school  pupils  finish  the  eighth  grade  by  about  the  time  they  are 
around  14  or  15  years  old.  In  early  days  they  did  not  finish  the 
eighth  grade  (if  there  was  such  thing)  but  continued  to  attend 
during  the  winter  months  regardless  of  what  grade  they  were 
in.  The  fact  is  that  sometimes  men  who  already  were  married 
attended  the  grade  school.  They  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
before,  but  they  were  anxious  to  learn.  That  accounted  for  the 
great  number  of  pupils  when  the  school  was  severely  overcrowded. 
In  1900  an  addition  was  built  to  this  school  so  that  two  teachers 
could  be  employed.  In  1929  this  school  house  was  replaced  by 
a modern  brick  building  and  was  at  the  time  considered  as  of  the 
best  in  the  county.  In  1949  the  REA  was  extended  into  this  territory 
and  is  supplying  electricity  for  this  school  also. 

Many  of  our  young  folks  attended  the  denominational  (Menno- 
nite) school  at  Freeman  which  later  became  Freeman  Junior 
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College.  That  so  even  from  the  time  this  school  opened  its  doors 
just  about  fifty  years  ago  now.  Many  graduated  there  and  many 
also  attended  various  other  institutions  of  learning  and  graduated 
and  have  a place  in  almost  all  walks  of  life  at  various  places  all 
over  this  great  country. 

It  was  fortunate  that  our  group  could  organize  its  own  school 
district  and  operate  it  themselves  without  outside  interference. 
This  especially  so  because  they  were  granted  the  privilege  to  have 
a session  each  year  where  they  could  teach  Bible  knowledge  without 
restrictions. 

Originally  the  school  district  included  all  the  land  which  is 
due  west  of  Dist.  No.  41  in  Bon  Homme  County.  As  more  homes 
were  built  in  the  western  portion  which  was  hilly  and  therefore 
not  settled  until  after  all  the  good  land  east  of  it  was  taken,  and 
as  the  little  village  of  Andrus  came  into  existence,  and  probably 
for  some  other  reasons  less  important,  there  was  created  a demand 
to  split  off  the  west  portion  of  this  school  district  and  form  what 
is  today  known  as  Andrus  School  Dist.  No.  42.  For  the  past  number 
of  years,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  a sufficient  number  of  children 
this  school  has  been  closed  and  there  has  also  been  a movement 
sponsored  whereby  the  district  might  be  divided  between  several 
of  the  other  districts  lying  adjacent  to  the  Andrus  district.  As 
indicated  before,  farms  and  families  with  more  children  were 
more  plentiful  in  early  years,  even  in  Dist.  No.  41.  There  were 
but  a few  pupils  a few  years  ago.  This  is  an  indication  that  the 
farms  are  being  consolidated  into  bigger  farms  in  the  present  trend 
of  using  big  farm  machinery  which  are  big  factors  in  the  matter  of 
reducing  farm  labor.  Another  reason  is  that  the  age  of  good 
automobiles  has  brought  us  into  a time  where  practically  all  rural 
people  are  but  a few  minutes  from  their  nearest  town  or  city. 
Good  roads  have  been  constructed  and  farmers  are  asking  for  better 
roads  and  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  get  the  same.  Town  schools 
pay  better  wages  to  teachers  with  better  conditions  under  which 
to  teach  so  it  appears  at  present  that  country  teachers  are  as 
scarce  if  not  more  so  than  ever.  In  recent  years  many  of  the 
older  school  teachers  who  have  been  married  and  have  families 
have  been  called  into  serving  schools.  During  and  after  the  second 
world  war  wages  were  so  high  in  defense  industries  that  those  who 
had  been  teaching  were  lured  away  and  it  appears  that  the 
situation  can  not  be  leveled  off  satisfactorily. 

Incidentally,  to  show  that  great  changes  took  place  in  regard 
to  farm  residences,  one  could  mention  a great  number  of  them 
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which  are  completely  removed  and  wider  open  spaces  have  again 
come  into  being.  For  example,  the  following  places  now  gone  can 
be  mentioned.  The  Fred  B.  Dirks  place,  the  Jacob  J.  Schmidt, 
the  David  T.  Schultz,  the  Gerhard  B.  Schmidt,  the  Abraham  Ratz- 
laff,  Mrs.  Tobias  Schmidt,  Peter  Foth,  George  Beier,  Henry  F.  Dirks, 
Cornelius  Unruh  (near  Loretta),  Benj.  J.  Boese,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Unruh,  all  of  the  buildings  at  old  Loretta  and  other  places  have 
vanished.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  are  less  school  children! 
At  present  there  is  a movement  on  to  further  consolidate  school 
districts  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  finance  and  maintain  them 
in  rural  areas. 


This  shows  the  old  school  house  built  in  1886.  It  was  moved  a half 
mile  south  to  the  present  site  of  School  Dist.  No.  41,  being  moved 
in  1892.  A few  years  later  a wing  was  built  to  the  west  side.  After 
the  new  building  was  completed  the  old  frame  building  was  sold 

to  J.  M.  Boese. 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Rev.  Schultz  names  the  following  in  rotation  as  having  been 
the  early  school  teachers  here.  While  in  the  Henry  Schultz  home 
Martin  Roose  THE  VERY  FIRST  ONE.  John  Unruh  and  Henry 
Goertz  from  Marion,  S.  D.  These  two  were  teaching  Bible  mainly. 
William  Jennings  who  later  became  a minister,  Nelson  Mont- 
gomery, John  Mowhinney,  Peter  T.  Unruh  (was  also  Bible  teacher), 
Frank  R.  Schmidt,  Fred  E.  Marvin,  Joseph  H.  Boese,  Earl  NcNaugh- 
ton,  H.  U.  Schmidt,  (we  add  here  those  who  followed  not  mentioned 
by  Rev.  Schultz),  Josie  Bolstad,  Henry  Ewert  (was  also  Bible 
teacher),  Anna  U.  Schmidt,  Ben  H.  Unruh,  Paul  Emerson,  Edith 
Carrier,  Jennie  Dykstra,  Anna  L.  Unruh,  John  A.  Boese,  Aganeta 
Boese,  Gertrude  Schlafli,  Nellie  Redding,  Christina  Wittmeyer, 
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Frank  Schultz,  Dorthy  Smith  Muller,  Dave  Miller,  Margaurite 
Schultz,  Olga  Richert,  Mrs.  Martin  Bach,  Alma  Ortman,  Luella 
Jurrens,  John  Ewert,  Bertha  Dirks,  Opal  Boese,  Martha  Boese. 
Those  of  more  recent  years  are  omitted  here  because  records  are 
now  well  preserved  and  are  available  at  will.  In  earliest  years 
teachers  were  paid  from  $25  to  $40.  Today  near  $200.  In  proportion 
to  all  taxes  paid  the  school  tax  has  always  been  the  highest,  but  we 
agree  it  is  for  a worthy  cause  and  is  in  the  “must”  class.  Pupils 
from  this  school  have  taken  their  places  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bilities and  have  been  a credit  to  the  community  and  many  have 
gone  on  through  college  and  university.  It  was  not  until  1904 
when  this  country  school  was  to  have  its  first  8th  grade  graduate, 
Benjamin  A.  Boese.  Four  years  later  a second  one  finished,  namely 
John  A.  Boese  and  since  that  many  more  have  succeeded. 


NEW  FRONTIERS  SOUGHT 

From  various  things  that  have  heretofore  been  stated  it  will 
be  clear  that  a time  would  come  when  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
big  families  would  want  to  find  their  place  among  other  people 
in  this  world.  All  of  the  open  government  land  had  been  taken 
and  could  not  be  obtained  by  purchase  unless  high  prices  were 
offered.  This  our  people  were  not  able  to  undertake  as  most  of 
them  had  been  in  no  position  to  save  money.  Then  also,  the  old 
saying  was  “that  pasture  across  the  fence  appears  greener.”  There 
was  more  or  less  contact  with  friends  in  other  parts  and  newspapers 
revealed  possibilities  of  homes  to  be  had  elsewhere.  Many  of  our 
younger  people  had  already  been  obliged  to  go  to  other  communities 
to  look  for  jobs.  Certain  places  in  Minnesota  were  among  the  first 
to  draw  folks  from  here.  Some  had  attempted  to  homestead  in 
Charles  Mix  County  southwest  of  Delmont.  Among  these  were 
Ben  H.  Boese,  G.  G.  Schmidt,  John  S.  Schmidt,  John  Ratzlaff  and 
others.  We  still  are  in  possession  of  the  Patent  that  gave  title 
to  John  Ratzlaff.  This  location  did  not  offer  permanent  possibilities 
as  it  was  a dry  and  barren  country  and  the  grass  was  somewhat 
scanty  in  its  growth.  The  David  T.  Schultz  family,  some  of  the 
Schmidts  and  other  preferred  Minnesota.  Parts  of  Canada  still 
offered  homesteads  so  in  the  early  1900’s  some  of  the  Schmidts, 
Unruhs  and  others  left  for  Saskatchewan.  Still  a bit  later  some 
Boeses,  Bullers,  Schmidts  and  perhaps  others  left  for  Oklahoma. 
Next  followed  the  Bullers  to  Montana  and  then  all  those  who 
homesteaded  near  Vona,  Colo.  The  most  recent  group  was  the 
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one  that  went  to  Saginaw,  Mich.  This  included  some  of  the 
Schultzes  and  one  or  two  Boeses.  There  have  been  isolated  families 
that  have  left  for  various  states  in  the  Union  and  in  looking  through 
the  list  of  families  you  will  find  some  details  along  this  line, 
however  in  some  instances  information  was  scant. 

Now  while  new  frontiers  were  sought  and  maybe  in  many 
instances  found,  it  did  not  change  the  size  of  our  Loretta  Settle- 
ment to  any  very  great  extent  until  recent  years,  especially  follow- 
ing the  great  depression  following  the  first  world  war.  Some  of 
our  farmers  had  loans  on  their  land  and  were  unable  to  continue 
when  low  prices  on  live  stock  and  on  farm  products  continued 
through  such  a long  period.  In  recent  years  especially  since  the 
end  of  the  second  world  war,  when  inflation  was  ushered  in  by 
the  administration,  price  of  farm  land  again  went  up  and  our 
Dutch  friends  who  know  how  to  save  money  and  do  so,  can  offer 
high  prices  for  land  and  in  this  way  they  have  made  considerable 
inroads  on  our  settlement.  It  appears  evident  that  the  number  of 
our  settlement  will  continue  to  decrease. 

FROM  PLACE  TO  PLACE 

This  could  happen  to  you  or  anyone  else  under  the  same 
circumstances.  Poor  people  even  though  they  are  good  farmers 
must  move  from  place  to  place  because  the  owner  of  the  land 
may  sell  the  farm  or  some  other  condition  may  demand  a change, 
for  example,  the  owner’s  son  or  daughter  may  have  grown  up  and 
the  owner  of  the  farm  must  find  a place, — off  goes  the  renter  even 
though  he  was  the  best  operator  that  could  be  found.  In  the  first 
place  some  of  our  people  were  poor.  Early  years  were  not  too 
productive.  A family  was  raised.  Church  and  missions  were 
alotted  their  portion.  (Some  Christian  folks  do  give  the  tenth.) 
There  might  have  been  sickness  in  the  family — and  other  conditions 
might  have  intervened  and  a good  Christian  family  has  never 
found  it  possible  to  save  money  to  purchase  a farm  and  therefore 
they  had  to  do  the  next  best  thing — rent  one.  Then  also,  material 
possessions  are  after  all  not  the  only  thing  that  can  make  one 
happy,  in  fact,  people  who  suddenly  became  rich  also  suddenly 
became  the  most  unhappy. 

Having  thought  a good  deal  along  this  line,  we  decided  to 
contact  our  cousin  Mr.  D.  E.  Boese  and  ask  him  if  he  would  be 
kind  enough  to  furnish  some  information  to  quote  here  how  a 
family  may  be  moving  FROM  PLACE  TO  PLACE.  He  was  very 
kind  and  only  excerpts  from  his  letter  can  be  given  here  as  space' 
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would  not  allow  details.  A big  book  could  be  written  by  someone 
like  Cousin  Dave  as  his  case  was  really  worse  than  the  ordinary. 
While  what  follows  is  given  in  my  own  words  it  is  in  fact  what 
Cousin  Dave  would  say  to  you  were  he  to  tell  you  the  story  in 
person: 

“Before  being  married  I had  worked  in  the  community  for  various 
relatives  and  farmers.  Work  was  always  plentiful  but  when  winter  came 
if  I did  not  have  a job  I went  home  as  my  mother  always  made  me  feel 
that  I was  welcome  to  come  home.  She  was  a Christian  mother  and  family 
worship  was  held  in  high  regard.  My  mother  lived  in  about  the  smallest 
home  in  the  settlement  and  as  a rule  we  boys  slept  in  the  attic.  After  I 
got  married  it  was  very  clear  that  we  could  not  live  with  mother  as  the 
house  was  too  small.  We  then  moved  in  with  my  wife’s  sister  which  was 
the  Henry  J.  Boese  home  which  was  located  two  miles  east  of  our  church. 
In  1902  we  moved  on  the  John  Petre  farm  on  the  hillside  which  was  about 
a mile  north  from  where  we  stayed.  We  farmed  there  a couple  of  years 
and  managed  to  get  a little  live  stock  and  other  property. 

“Homesteading  in  Lyman  County  appealed  to  us  about  this  time  so  in 
1904  we  moved  on  a homestead  8 miles  southeast  from  Presho,  S.  D.  While 
there  I did  some  freighting  with  horseteams  and  other  work  as  crops  did 
not  come  through  to  the  extent  that  one  could  rely  on  them.  The  water 
problem  was  almost  impossible.  It  grew  from  bad  to  worse  until  we  thought 
rather  to  not  sustain  the  great  loss  of  all  our  live  stock,  and  we  had  built 
up  the  herds  to  a nice  bunch, — we  decided  that  there  was  almost  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  drive  them  across  the  country  to  our  old  home  community 
as  provisions  for  this  had  been  arranged.  In  this  way  we  realized  a little 
from  the  cattle.  That  was  in  1906  and  we  now  moved  into  mother’s  little 
house,  although  by  this  time  mother  had  purchased  a house  from  Mr.  Koehn 
and  had  moved  it  on  the  yard  and  so  far  as  living  quarters  were  concerned 
it  was  much  better  than  it  used  to  be  when  only  the  little  house  was  there. 
I was  now  approached  by  the  Watkins  Company  and  offered  this  territory 
to  distribute  their  remedies  which  I accepted  and  moved  to  Tyndall  in  1907. 
I had  a fair  business  and  traveled  a fine  span  of  mules.  People  everywhere 
looked  more  at  the  fine  mules  than  they  appeared  to  look  at  the  Watkin’s 
remedies.  These  animals  were  well  trained  and  even  today  they  likewise 
would  be  good  property.  Well,  it  seemed  selling  had  me  on  the  road  so 
much  I wondered  whether  or  not  I had  a home.  With  a family  of  several 
children  growing  up  now  I felt  that  I owed  them  some  attention  and  so 
I decided  there  was  a better  way  than  traveling. 

“An  attempt  to  say  something  about  the  various  activities  indulged  in 
during  my  best  working  years  would  all  be  naught,  were  I to  omit  telling 
that  there  were  years  in  which  I operated  a corn  sheller  and  several  different 
makes  of  threshing  machines  using  steam  for  power.  Many  were  my  exper- 
iences and  so  varied  were  the  conditions  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
I labored  and  the  farmers  in  the  settlement  with  me,  that  I simply  feel 
helpless  to  even  begin  to  mention  the  highlights  because  even  one  or 
several  instances  involve  long  and  detailed  stories  so  I will  leave  that  part 
of  my  story  for  ‘Mr.  Ripley’. 
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“After  looking  around  for  a while  I found  a small  place  near  Lake  Andes 
and  moved  there  in  1908.  We  lived  here  four  years  until  a land  boom 
carried  on  by  eastern  land  speculators  when  the  place  we  were  renting 
was  sold.  In  1912  I was  led  to  believe  that  there  were  opportunities  in  Otter- 
tails  Co.,  Minn.  1912  we  moved  to  Minnesota.  I found  various  types  of  work 
In  1913  after  my  wife’s  brother  Tobias  had  the  misfortune  to  be  kicked  by 
a horse  and  died  we  were  asked  to  take  over.  This  was  my  wife’s  home 
before  we  were  married.  Her  father  was  ailing  too  and  died  in  those  years 
and  my  mother-in-law  decided  to  sell  the  place  in  1917.  In  1918  we  moved 
to  the  Mennonite  settlement  in  Montana  and  located  on  a farm  northeast 
of  Bloomfield.  We  had  struck  the  worst  years  that  country  had  experienced 
and  after  the  second  complete  crop  failure  we  had  to  seek  a change.  By 
this  time  Peter  Magnuson  had  purchased  the  same  quarter  we  had  left 
and  we  moved  back  on  the  old  Corn.  Unruh  place  again  in  1919.  In  1920 
Mr.  Magnuson  asked  us  to  take  over  his  big  place  known  as  the  Magnuson 
ranch  located  a mile  east  and  a mile  south  from  our  church  and  here  we 
had  some  fair  years  but  also  some  years  that  were  lean. 

“We  had  looked  around  some  and  were  wishing  to  own  our  own  farm 
and  thought  that  the  cheap  land  in  Todd  County  was  the  answer.  In  1930 
we  had  made  sale  and  purchased  a place  near  Parmelee,  S.  D.  With  the 
depression,  drouth,  grasshoppers  and  what  have  you,  we  found  that  this 
was  not  the  answer.  Our  boys  had  grown  up  and  we  could  not  keep  them 
in  work  or  employment.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  sell  out.  In  1933 
through  friends  we  found  work  around  Brainard,  Minn.  1934  we  were  em- 
ployed in  a dairy  at  Owatonna,  Minn. 

“We  went  to  visit  our  son  at  Richey,  Montana  and  while  there  work 
was  offered  us  by  Mr.  Graber  in  his  blacksmith  shop  and  we  lived  there 
until  1939  when  we  moved  to  Corson,  South  Dakota  and  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  a blacksmith  shop  there.  Business  was  good.  We  purchased 
a house  there  and  felt  at  home  there.  Years  had  now  crept  up  on  us 
and  our  children  urged  us  to  discontinue  strenuous  work.  We  too  felt 
that  on  account  of  health  conditions  it  would  be  best  to  make  a change. 
An  opportunity  to  sell  to  fair  advantage  materialized.  Our  youngest  son, 
Armour,  was  superintendent  of  the  light  and  water  plant  at  Beaver  City, 
Nebraska  and  had  purchased  a home  there.  We  visited  them  in  1949  and 
liked  it  there  and  purchased  a home  there,  and  that  is  where  you  would 
find  us  if  you  accidentally  had  lost  track  of  us  which  would  have  been 
easy  to  happen  under  the  circumstances.” 

Our  cousin  Dave  ended  his  letter  in  stating  that  wherever  he 
had  lived  he  had  always  found  some  connection  in  regard  to  church 
attendance.  We  felt  that  this  was  a fine  testimony  of  one  who 
grew  up  in  this  community.  We  are  sure  that  the  same  fact  is 
true  of  others.  And  it  further  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  church  life 
is  the  main  influence  that  helps  to  shape  the  lives  of  those  who 
grow  up  in  it  and  everything  revolves  around  that  type  of  life. 

We  can  substantiate  this  fact  by  here  also  pointing  out  what 
took  place  in  other  communities  where  our  people  went  to  locate. 
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Right  soon  after  if  not  during  the  months  that  our  relatives  who 
left  here  were  establishing  homes  near  Bloomfield,  Montana  they 
knew  that  they  must  have  church  services.  There  were  not  even 
school  houses  near  enough.  Some  of  the  buildings  were  being 
built  which  included  one  that  Fred  A.  Buller  was  building — a 
barn.  This  was  offered  for  services  during  warm  weather.  When 
the  question  came  up  as  to  what  the  name  should  be,  since  it  was 
in  a stable  it  had  to  be  Bethlehem.  In  a course  of  another  year  or 
two  a church  was  built.  Perhaps  unconsciously,  this  was  in  a great 
measure  fashioned  after  our  church  here.  Today  there  is  a much 
bigger  church  on  the  same  spot  and  a big  congregation  still  growing. 
The  above  story  was  fully  duplicated  by  the  group  from  here  that 
homesteaded  near  Vona,  Colorado.  They  even  named  the  con- 
gregation New  Friedensberg  Church,  the  mother  church  having 
been  and  still  is  called  the  Friedensberg  Church  here  in  our  own 
settlement.  The  Vona  settlement  has  practically  dissolved  on 
account  of  being  in  a semi-arid  climate.  Only  a couple  of  families 
are  still  left  and  they  still  have  Sunday  School  regularly  and  services 
as  often  as  it  is  possible  to  get  a minister  to  preach  to  them.  The 
influence  of  a good  church  can  not  be  measured  by  the  instances 
related  here  but  it  never  ceases  to  bring  good  results. 


“I  and  my  house  will  serve  the  Lord” 

THE  LOCAL  CHURCH 

Its  name  is  The  Friedensberg  Congregation.  Some  think  it 
had  this  name  while  still  in  the  old  country  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  verify  this. 

How  old  it  is  has  not  been  determined  but  many  believe  that 
it  was  organized  while  our  folks  lived  in  Graudens,  Prussia.  To 
reason  this  on  the  basis  that  Rev.  Peter  Schmidt  was  the  leader 
before  they  lived  on  the  Sahara  could  lead  one  to  think  that  this 
might  have  been  so. 

In  the  general  affairs  one  would  not  be  able  to  tell  the  difference 
between  our  church  and  other  denominations  were  one  to  enter 
it  not  knowing  what  to  look  for.  We  would  like  to  again  point 
out  here  that  since  the  beginning  of  our  settlement  here  in  1874 
the  church  services  have  been  uninterrupted.  On  account  of  wea- 
ther conditions  in  winter  there  have  been  a Sunday  or  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  travel  and  so  there  were  no  services  but  that 
is  easy  to  understand. 
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Our  church  is  affiliated  as  a member  of  the  Northern  District 
Mennonite  Conference  and  also  with  the  General  Conference  of 
Mennonites  of  North  America. 

Early  church  activities  as  had  been  pointed  out  before  were  in 
a sense  the  continuation  of  its  activities  in  Russia.  They  left  the 
old  country  with  the  same  ministers  that  saw  to  it  that  its  activities 
were  continued  here  in  our  settlement  since  its  start. 

Elsewhere  we  have  before  stated  how  the  first  church  building 
came  into  existence.  It  is  interesting  to  discover  that  there  were 
always  some  that  were  loyal  in  keeping  the  work  of  the  church 
in  operation. 


CHURCH  LEADERS 

Upon  arrivel  in  America  and  establishing  church  life  which 
took  a more  complete  shape  after  a church  had  been  built  the 
leaders  were  Rev.  Benjamin  Schmidt  assisted  by  Rev.  Cornelius 
Ewert  and  by  Rev.  Tobias  Ratzlaff.  Of  the  latter  it  is  said  that 
he  appeared  behind  the  pulpit  only  once  or  twice  in  the  first  church. 
The  custom  was  to  read  sermons  rather  than  deliver  them  by  public 
speaking,  however  the  tendency  was  that  the  constituency  no  longer 
desired  to  listen  to  sermons  that  were  read  from  a book.  The  result 
was  that  the  leaders  began  to  speak  and  preach  without  reading 
sermons.  Rev.  Ratzlaff  felt  that  he  could  not  measure  up  to  this 
requirement  and  so  he  resigned. 

Rev.  Schmidt  had  been  ordained  as  a minister  but  not  as 
a Bishop.  So  in  the  earliest  years  other  ministers  were  called  for 
baptizing  candidates.  Among  these  were  Rev.  Peter  Becker  and 
Rev.  J.  B.  Boehr.  Bishop  S.  F.  Sprunger  of  Berne,  Indiana  was 
called  to  ordain  Rev.  Schmidt  as  a Bishop  which  was  done  on 
Sept.  5,  1878  at  the  same  time  that  the  new  church  was  dedicated. 
Rev.  Schmidt  continued  in  that  capacity  until  early  in  the  nineties. 
From  then  on  for  some  years  we  had  no  residing  Bishop  but  others 
were  called  when  candidates  for  baptism  desired  that  act.  Among 
those  called  were  Rev.  Christian  Kaufman,  Rev.  H.  A.  Bachmann, 
Rev.  H.  H.  Regier  and  perhaps  others.  During  these  years  there 
was  a very  evident  need  of  obtaining  the  services  of  younger  talent. 
While  Rev.  Cornelius  Ewert  had  assisted  since  their  arrival  here, 
and  did  so  till  his  death  in  1919,  there  was  now  a definite  movement 
on  to  attempt  the  election  of  younger  brethren.  An  election  was 
called  in  1889  with  the  result  that  three  brethren  were  given  a 
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call.  They  were  Henry  P.  Unruh,  David  Ewert,  and  Isaac  B. 
Schmidt.  The  latter  feeling  that  he  could  not  assume  that  res- 
ponsibility did  not  accept  it.  The  other  two  were  proceeding 
slowly  into  the  work.  Mr.  Ewert  attended  a preparatory  school  at 
Halstead,  Kansas  for  two  years  and  then  returned  with  the  intention 
to  serve.  This  was  during  the  time  that  an  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever  in  our  community  to  which  Mr.  Ewert  was  a victim  and  was 
called  by  death,  Oct.  3,  1891.  It  is  said  that  this  young  man  had  a 
promising  future  and  that  he  had  fine  qualifications  for  public 
speaking.  The  community  felt  the  loss  of  this  fine  man. 

We  would  insert  here  that  about  this  time  the  typhoid  epidemic 
caused  a lot  of  concern  to  many  of  this  community.  Some  expressed 
grave  fear  after  the  death  of  several  victims  stating  that  it  was 
possible  that  one  or  more  from  every  home  might  be  taken.  But 
as  cold  weather  came  it  is  said  that  the  epidemic  was  halted  to 
a great  measure. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Schmidt,  while  having  resigned  as  Bishop 
continued  to  preach  until  advanced  age  when  he  finally  was  unable 
to  attend  the  meetings.  His  death  occured  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Dirks,  Sept.  18,  1912,  having  reached  the 
age  of  over  87  years. 

The  leadership  rested  now  with  Rev.  Ewert  and  Rev.  H.  P. 
Unruh.  At  special  occasions  Rev.  Christian  Kaufman  was  called. 


AGITATION 

Considerable  haggling  was  about  this  time  developing  in  the 
congregation.  To  some  of  us  in  later  years  this  appeared  a process 
where  there  was  a wrangle  in  regard  to  leadership  in  the  church. 
But  others  thought  that  it  was  the  result  of  outside  interference  by 
so-called  preachers  such  as  Seventh  Day  Adventists.  Others  thought 
that  the  church  had  not  fully  succeeded  to  bring  the  members 
a full  measure  of  spiritual  pasture  to  properly  sustain  them  in 
their  spiritual  life.  Whatever  it  was  it  was  coming  to  a climax 
and  certain  decisions  had  to  be  met. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Schmidt  states  “In  the  years  about  1892-1893  there 
was  quite  a revival  in  the  settlement,  when  some  of  the  Bruder- 
taler  Mennonites  from  Mountain  Lake,  Minn,  came  to  hold  meetings 
through  which  a good  many  were  converted.  The  result  was  a 
split  in  the  church  and  a new  church  was  organized  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  H.  P.  Unruh.” 
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Reports  have  it  however  that  the  latter  had  not  joined  the 
new  movement  until  later  when  the  outgoing  group  gave  him  a 
direct  call.  The  new  group  continued  to  hold  their  meetings  in 
homes  for  some  time  and  then  decided  to  organize  more  fully  and 
build  a new  church  just  a half  mile  north  of  the  original  church. 
It  is  said  that  at  times  of  quiet  weather  they  could  hear  each  other 
when  they  were  singing. 


A DIVISION 

Rev.  Schultz  states  in  his  discourse,  “In  1893  disagreements 
among  church  leaders  in  regard  to  conversion,  dress  and  it  was 
claimed  other  reasons,  which  climaxed  in  such  a fashion  that  one 
faction  decided  to  leave  the  original  church.”  He  further  indicated 
that  a group  of  95  souls  withdrew  . This  evidently  included  children 
in  that  number.  They  organized  a new  congregation  called 
SHARON  church.  By  many  in  those  days  it  was  known  as  WALL’S 
church.  Today  it  would  probably  be  considered  a branch  of  the 
E.M.B.  Church.  Some  of  the  best  talented  folks  were  in  this  group 
and  Rev.  Schultz  states  that  the  best  talent  in  singing  ability  left 
with  them.  This  was  a severe  blow  to  the  remaining  group  but 
they  were  not  too  greatly  disturbed. 

The  group  remaining  appeared  to  be  more  of  the  type  that 
believed  in  a quiet  life.  In  the  old  country  they  had  not  been 
permitted  to  do  mission  work  openly.  An  aftermath  of  the  persecu- 
tion seems  to  have  followed  them.  They  did  not  emphasize  audible 
prayer  but  maintained  silent  prayer  to  some  degree.  They  thought 
that  conversion  could  take  place  without  any  great  visible  disturb- 
ance. Personal  testimony,  they  felt,  was  more  a silent  attitude  of 
inward  clean  Christian  living,  rather  than  an  outward  demonstra- 
tion of  loud  words.  Without  a doubt  religious  freedom  was 
involved.  Neither  group  wanted  to  be  dictated  to.  No  doubt 
both  sides  were  at  fault.  Perhaps  if  both  sides  had  been  a 
little  more  tolerant  they  could  have  solved  their  difference  after 
a few  of  the  sharp  corners  had  worn  off  a bit. 

The  two  groups  continued.  Within  about  five  years  the  original 
group  had  grown,  they  had  become  more  aggressive.  New  life  was 
fostered.  Sunday  School  and  other  activities  were  calling  the  young 
folks  into  action  and  in  general  the  congregation  advanced,  so 
much  so  that  they  began  to  feel  they  needed  more  room.  In  the 
spring  of  1898  they  had  decided  to  build  a new  church.  The  old 
building  was  dismantled  and  a new  one  was  built. 
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The  Sharon  church  was  doing  good  work  under  the  circum- 
stances. Many  of  their  members  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  would  be  improving  their  conditions  if  they  moved  to  other 
parts.  Some  moved  to  Minnesota,  some  to  Canada  and  a few  to 
other  parts.  Their  group  had  suffered  membership  loss  and  some  of 
the  younger  folks  appeared  to  drift  back  to  the  original  church. 
But  services  were  carried  on  in  a regular  fashion  until  1904  when 
a tornado  demolished  the  Sharon  church.  This  group  then  continued 
their  meeting  in  homes,  however  several  families  returned  to  the 
original  church  and  asked  for  admission  which  was  granted.  Then 
within  a number  of  months  the  remaining  group  asked  admittance 
“en  masse”  which  was  also  granted.  Thus  in  a period  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  the  two  factions  were  again  on  common  ground 
and  continued  to  work  so  up  to  the  present  time. 

Many  of  the  younger  generation  find  it  hard  to  understand 
these  developments  and  many  of  them  have  hardly  as  much  as 
ever  heard  them  mentioned  which  is  evidence  that  both  sides  have 
been  able  to  overlook  and  forget  the  past.  We  have  however 
mentioned  matters  here  because  a matter  of  record  and  because 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  our  church  and  community 
will  better  understand  the  same  if  they  know  all  the  incidents.  It 
was  in  fact  a hard  task  to  collect  some  of  this  material.  When 
in  1929  I had  made  it  my  task  to  write  a general  story  of  our 
community  which  was  published  in  the  Avon  Clarion,  as  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  this  discourse,  I contacted  the  older  folks  who  were 
then  still  living.  I clearly  recollect  when  questioning  one  member, 
how  he  looked  down  as  though  in  distress  and  stated  “that  will  be 
a little  hard  to  relate.”  I sensed  the  feeling  that  the  brother  silently 
prayed  that  the  issue  might  not  be  pressed  and  so  I only  absorbed 
what  was  given  voluntarily. 

With  the  return  of  the  departed  group,  Rev.  H.  P.  Unruh 
was  again  accepted  as  one  of  the  ministers.  The  leadership  during 
the  preceding  years  had  somewhat  changed  because  in  the  absence 
of  the  departed  group  the  remaining  group  had  had  an  election 
of  ministers  (1899)  at  which  time  David  A.  Schultz  and  Henry 
U.  Schmidt  were  elected.  In  1903  on  the  31st  day  of  May  these 
two  brethren  were  ordained  by  Bishop  Christian  Kaufman.  In  1906 
Rev.  H.  U.  Schmidt  left  for  Oklahoma  and  a bit  later  for  Colorado. 
None  of  the  brthren  had  been  ordained  as  Bishop  but  all  of  this 
time  the  need  was  keenly  felt  as  it  was  inconvenient  to  call 
outsiders  to  assist.  An  election  for  a Bishop  was  arranged  for  the 
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first  of  September,  1913.  Rev.  H.  H.  Regier  had  been  called  to  act 
as  moderator.  The  result  was  that  Rev.  D.  A.  Schultz  was  elected. 
Then  on  the  following  Sunday,  Sept.  7,  Rev.  Schultz  was  ordained 
as  Bishop  by  Rev.  Regier.  With  Rev.  Ewert  passing  away  in  death 
in  1919,  the  congregation  was  now  served  by  Rev.  Schultz,  assisted 
by  Rev.  Unruh,  until  March  1941  when  Rev.  Schultz  resigned.  Mrs. 
Schultz  having  died  a year  or  so  before,  his  health  failing,  and 
all  his  children  having  moved  to  other  parts,  felt  that  he  could 
not  further  serve.  Rev.  Unruh  had  before  this — or  ever  since  the 
English  language  came  into  more  regular  use — felt  that  he  was 
quite  helpless  and  had  withdrawin  into  an  inactive  stage.  The 
church  was  without  an  active  leader  for  a short  time  after  which 
a call  was  extended  to  Rev.  Edward  Duerksen,  Alsen,  N.  D.,  who 
began  his  service  with  our  church  here  June  27,  1941  and  is  still 
serving  us  in  1950. 

Rev.  David  A.  Schultz  lived  with  his  children  in  Saginaw, 
Michigan  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug.  2,  1946.  The.  burial  took 
place  in  our  church  and  internment  was  made  in  our  cemetery. 
It  could  also  be  of  interest  to  state  here  that  at  the  70th  anniversary 
which  our  church  observed  here  in  1944,  at  which  Rev.  Schultz 
and  Rev.  H.  U.  Schmidt  were  guest  speakers,  to  this  special  occasion 
Rev.  Henry  P.  Unruh  had  looked  forward  to,  it  was  his  lot  to  be 
critically  ill  and  passed  away  a few  days  later  on  Dec.  1,  1944. 

The  two  world  wars  made  a profound  impact  on  our  community. 
And  while  a number  of  boys  submitted  to  military  service,  no 
casualties  were  sustained.  During  the  second  World  War  we 
experienced  many  grim  reminders  of  war  because  the  government 
maintained  a bombing  target  practice  field  near  the  river  east 
of  Springfield  and  near  the  old  Bon  Homme  site.  The  bombers 
flew  in  from  the  Sioux  City  and  other  training  centers.  On  calm 
days  one  could  hear  the  reports  of  gunners  and  exploding  shells 
and  frequently  the  bombers  flew  at  a low  altitude  over  our  settle- 
ment. Sometimes  a group  of  bombers  would  fly  over  at  a high 
altitude  in  formation. 
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THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH 
South  of  Avon,  S.  Dak, 


THE  SECOND  CHURCH  BUILDING 

The  second  church  was  built  in  1898.  After  first  dismantling 
the  old  building  which  had  served  twenty  years  and  which  was 
built  of  fairly  substantial  logs,  it  was  possible  to  salvage  consider- 
able material  from  it.  A sawmill  that  could  do  light  work  was 
employed  and  many  of  the  best  logs  were  reduced  to  useful  dimen- 
sion lumber.  Allowance  was  made  for  the  fact  that  this  was  old 
lumber  even  if  good,  yet  a good  supply  of  new  lumber  was  used 
to  properly  reinforce  the  walls  of  the  structure.  In  later  years 
this  building  was  moved  a short  distance  eastward  where  a full 
basement  had  been  built  and  placed  thereon.  The  additional  space 
in  the  basement  was  needed  and  at  special  occasions  when  all-day 
services  are  held  lunch  is  being  served  in  this  basement.  An  entry 
was  added  to  the  south  end  of  the  church  which  also  provided  a 
stairway  into  the  basement.  This  building  was  dedicated  when 
finished  originally  in  1899.  It  has  served  well  and  with  the  im- 
provements of  recent  years  it  still  stands  firmly.  Several  years  ago 
the  interior  was  completely  renovated  and  redecorated.  A beautiful 
scene  was  painted  in  the  background  of  the  rostrum.  This  was 
done  by  artist  George  Kaufman  of  Freeman.  The  church  is  at 
present  supplied  with  electricity  by  the  REA. 


CHURCH  ACTIVITIES 

While  the  activities  of  this  congregation  are  diversified  the 
group  has  been  able  to  continue  them  in  a marvelous  way.  In  the 
earliest  years  the  group  started  with  only  the  regular  Sunday 
worship  services.  There  was  extra  training  for  candidates  for 
baptism  and  other  Bible  teachings.  As  early  as  1889  Peter  T.  Unruh 
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was  active  in  organizing  the  Sunday  School.  Since  that  time  this 
branch  of  activity  has  been  a strong  support  to  the  church  in  general 
because  it  provides  classes  for  all  ages.  Since  the  Sunday  School 
precedes  the  regular  service,  it  brings  all  the  young  people  in  and 
they  also  remain  for  the  preaching  service.  Other  ardent  Sunday 
School  workers  in  earlier  years  were  Isaac  B.  Schmidt,  Charles 
Dirks,  Frank  Schmidt,  David  Schultz  and  others. 

Young  People’s  activities  are  also  emphasized  and  all  of  the 
children,  even  the  youngest,  are  being  trained  for  leadership  from 
childhood  on.  They  are  asked  to  participate  in  the  varied  activities 
which  is  an  opportunity  that  prepares  them  for  future  action  and 
the  results  have  been  quite  noticable.  The  ladies  have  and  are 
maintaining  a well  organized  Mission  Society  and  have  through  it 
been  able  to  do  great  good.  The  group  aims  to  maintain  musical 
activities.  As  a rule  a choir  is  maintained.  Quartets  and  some- 
times a men’s  chorus  is  being  sponsored.  We  were  of  the  first 
groups  around  this  neighborhood  that  ventured  into  and  were 
pioneers  in  using  instrumental  music  in  church.  An  orchestra  has 
been  maintained  for  many  years  and  frequently,  especially  at  eve- 
ning services  they  render  a short  musical  introduction  before  the 
main  program  of  the  evening  is  started.  It  is  a fine  method  to  hold 
the  youth  because  they  enjoy  rendering  services  of  this  nature. 
While  the  membership  is  maintaining  near  a hundred,  a number 
live  at  a distance  and  even  elsewhere  so  the  average  attendance 
does  not  near  reach  that  figure. 

Our  oldest  members  frequently  try  to  make  clear  to  us  what 
great  changes  have  taken  place  here  in  our  church  services  in  these 
75  years.  One  of  the  things  is  in  church  singing.  There  was  not 
the  least  thought  of  any  musical  instrument  in  the  earliest  years.  A 
tuning  fork  was  the  limit.  However  in  whatever  way  it  was  carried 
on,  fair  singing  was  always  maintained. 

Besides  the  deacons — trustees  as  they  have  been  called  in  our 
church  as  a rule,  there  were  in  the  earliest  years  “VORSAENGER”. 
Among  these  leaders  in  the  start  were  Benjamin  S.  Schmidt,  Jacob 
Schmidt,  Peter  A.  Schmidt,  Henry  H.  Koehn,  Ben  J.  Boese,  David 
Schultz,  Joe  H.  Boese  and  others.  In  the  earliest  years  when  song 
books  were  but  very  few  in  number  these  leaders  had  to  read  the 
words  before  they  were  sung.  They  became  quite  efficient  in  this. 
They  could  read  one  or  two  lines  and  immediately  lead  on  with 
the  singing.  The  audience  fell  in  and  carried  the  song  on  but 
scarcely  had  they  finished  the  prescribed  portion,  then  the  leader 
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was  reading  the  next  lines  rapidly  and  again  the  singing  went  on. 
However  in  recent  years  or  as  soon  as  books  became  plentiful  and 
singing  was  taught  separately  at  times  in  special  courses  and 
meetings  our  music  from  that  time  was  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  done  today  and  with  good  results. 

In  dwelling  on  the  activities  of  the  church  groups  it  could  here 
also  be  mentioned  that  various  groups  are  at  times  active  giving 
programs  in  other  churches  and  places  where  not  much  opportunity 
for  worship  is  enjoyed.  Also  at  times  programs  are  exchanged 
with  similar  groups  of  other  churches.  There  also  is  opportunity 
to  act  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  locally.  Should  it  happen 
that  some  neighbor  is  sick  or  through  some  accident  disabled  to 
do  his  fieldwork,  a group  organizes  and  helps  out  and  the  unfor- 
tunate one  through  it  has  much  better  chance  to  make  fast  recovery. 
This  also  is  done  at  times  when  some  sick  person  is  unable 
to  get  the  care  of  a trained  nurse. 

It  is  also  a pleasure  to  add  that  the  various  branches  and 
organizations,  which  are  a part  of  the  church,  support  and  maintain 
a number  of  foreign  domestic  missionaries.  And  there  are  also  a 
number  of  individuals  who  likewise  themselves  are  supporting 
this  type  of  foreign  mission  worker.  While  our  church  supports 
all  of  the  mission  programs  that  the  General  Conference  sponsors, 
it  also  supports  the  Harold  Barber  family  in  part  who  are  active 
missionaries  in  Columbia,  South  America.  Mrs.  Barber  was  the 
former  Bertha  Dahlenburg  from  our  church. 


MISSION  MINDED 

As  pointed  out  here  and  as  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere, 
the  constituents  of  our  community  and  church  have  been  mission 
minded  from  the  beginning  of  their  church  life  here.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  none  of  our  people  were  what  one  might  term  well-to- 
do  but  rather  that  nearly  all  were  poor,  it  is  nevertheless  known 
that  the  congregation  as  a whole  were  what  one  could  term  as 
liberal  givers. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  main  factors  that  had  a bearing  to  bring 
this  about  was  the  early  childhood  training  that  our  church  people 
fostered.  They  were  taken  to  Sunday  School  from  early  childhood 
on  and  one  of  the  features  that  was  an  inducement  for  them  to 
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be  in  class  was  that  the  child  was  given  a coin  to  add  to  the 
contribution  lifted  in  class.  Our  Sunday  School  has  a detailed 
record  of  the  giving  of  every  class  over  a period  of  many  years. 
The  following  incident  is  added  here  to  demonstrate  in  regard 
to  giving.  Said  incident  took  place  in  one  of  the  home  of  our 
church.  Jimmie  at  his  fourth  birthday  had  received  a paper  dollar 
from  his  uncle.  A few  days  later  some  friends  were  visiting  in 
the  home  whereupon  Jimmie  showed  what  he  had  received  for  his 
birthday.  When  asked  what  he  wanted  to  buy  with  the  dollar, 
he  was  quiet  for  a few  moments  as  though  he  was  thinking  it  over 
and  then  replied  that  he  was  not  going  to  buy  anything  with  it 
but  that  he  wanted  to  give  it  all  next  Sunday  to  the  class  offering, 
which  he  did.  No  one  in  the  home  had  suggested  this  to  him. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a discourse  which  we  compiled 
and  published  in  1929  in  connection  to  financial  figures  pertainting 
to  our  church  up  until  that  time:  “. . . fully  60  percent  of  all  monies 
collected  the  very  first  year  here  was  given  to  missions  . . . The 
same  record  shows  that  the  first  capita  member  levy  which  was 
made  in  the  year  1895  . . . was  ten  cents  per  member.”  This  was 
towards  the  upkeep  of  the  church  but  all  giving  towards  missions 
was  free  will  giving.  Previously  the  church  upkeep  account  had 
also  been  raised  by  free  will  contributions.  The  above  reports  also 
mentions,  “Klaas  Schmidt  was  janitor  in  1889,  serving  in  that 
capacity  for  five  dollars  per  year  which  payment  also  included 
the  work  of  sawing  by  hand  all  the  cord  wood  needed  for  heating.” 
The  smallest  item  that  was  found  in  these  records  was  a five  cent 
item  which  was  paid  for  an  ash  shovel. 

In  more  recent  years  our  congregation  again  fully  resorted 
to  the  free  will  plan  of  raising  all  the  funds  for  all  purposes  and 
up  until  the  present  time  we  have  found  this  quite  satisfactory. 

If  a comparison  was  to  be  made  of  per  capita  giving  of  various 
congregations  including  ours  in  proportion  to  property  ownership, 
we  believe  that  the  reading  thereof  would  be  found  to  be  quite 
interesting. 

In  early  years  the  ushers  did  not  pass  the  offering  plates. 
Instead  there  was  a “GOTTES  KASTEN”  (Alms  Box)  at  the  right 
of  the  door, — as  one  went  out  he  deposited  the  offering.  As  time 
went  on  it  was  thought  that  the  more  modern  way  might  be  a 
little  more  encouraging  so  the  “GOTTES  KASTEN”  was  removed. 
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Summary 

Other  details  and  recitations  could  have  been  included  here 
that  have  had  a definite  place  in  the  history  of  our  community 
but  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  relate  everything. 

We  would  again  like  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
three  stars  found  in  front  of  names  of  those  who  are  engaged  or 
have  been  engaged  as  a Minister  of  the  Gospel.  Of  these  either 
the  husband  or  the  wife  or  both,  or  their  parents  or  grandparents 
once  lived,  at  least  for  a time,  in  this  community.  Those  that  have 
the  three  stars  and  the  letter  “L”  (***L)  were  folks  that  were 
actually  born  in  the  Loretta  community.  The  idea  meant  to  be 
pointed  out  here,  is  that  a goodly  number  of  folks  that  in  some 
fashion  or  another  were  a part  of  this  community,  were  active 
in  Christian  service.  It  is  likely  that  in  covering  such  a long  period 
of  time  with  so  many  people  involved  there  may  be  those  who 
were  in  Christian  service  but  are  not  thus  listed  here.  Such 
omission  was  not  done  intentionally  and  we  ask  pardon  of  those 
so  omitted. 

The  most  recent  additions  to  the  above  list  were  Frank  Ewert 
and  William  Dahlenburg  who  were  ordained  as  ministers  in  June, 
1950.  Both  of  these  men  entered  into  active  work  in  Montana. 
We  know  that  all  who  will  read  the  foregoing  story,  especially 
those  who  have  had  a part  in  it,  will  hope  that  in  time  to  come 
favorable  reports  may  continue  to  be  forthcoming!  Thus  ends  our 
story. 


“New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth. 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  Truth’s  campfires, 
We  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be, 

Launch  our  Mayflowers  and  steer  boldly 
Through  the  stormy,  wintry  sea!” 

— Lowell 
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